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REPEATING  FIRE-ARMS. 


A  DAT  AT  Tire  AIUiORT  OF  “  OOLT’S  PATE.NT 
FIRE-ARMS  MANTFACTURDIO  COMPANY.” 

TVe  have  traditionary  accounts  that  a  sub¬ 
stance  having  some  of  the  qualities  of  gunpow¬ 
der  was  known  before  the  Christian  era ;  but 
there  appears  to  be  no  historical  evidence  that 
the  compound  was  perfected,  and  its  virtues 
practically  tested,  until  alxiiit  the  year  1320 — 
when  one  Bcrthold  Schwartz,  a  monk,  living  at 
Mayence,  by  chance  discovered  that,  when  con¬ 
fined  and  set  on  fire,  gunpowder  had  an  immense 
expansive  force,  by  which  means  heavy  bodies 
could  be  propelled  a  given  distance  with  great 
rapidity.  In  preparing  the  substance  in  a  mor¬ 
tar,  having  accidentally  dropped  into  it  a  spark 
of  fire,  to  his  astonishment  he  saw  the  pestle  fly 
off  into  the  air.  From  this  the  hint  was  taken, 
and  ere  long  a  rude  firo-arm  was  introduced ; 
and,  together  with  the  means  of  defending  his 
personal  rights,  man  was  fumbhed  the  power  to 
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penetrate  the  crust  of  our  planet,  and  bring  to  I 
light  and  usefulness  the  great  mineral  treasures 
deposited  there  for  his  benefit  bj  the  beneficent 
Providence  that  controls  our  destinies. 

History  has  failed  to  record  the  name  of  the 
original  inventor  of  fire-arms  ;  yet  the  evidence 
appears  conclusive  that  the  idea  was  first  con¬ 
ceived  from  the  accidental  exi)erimcnt  of  the 
monk  Schwartz,  as  above  stated.  The  first  fire¬ 
arms  were  probably  of  about  the  same  descrijv 
tion,  although  much  more  primitive  in  construc¬ 
tion,  as  the  present  cannon,  some  of  which 
appear  to  have  been  used  by  Edward  lU  of 
England,  in  his  first  campaign  against  the  Scots, 
in  1327.  At  the  battle  of  Cressy,  in  France, 
in  1346,  when  Edward  contended  against  the 
French,  the  fire-arms  employed  occasioned  much 
terror  and  surprise  to  the  enemy.  Other  ac¬ 
counts  state  that  the  French  used  cannon  in 
1338,  and  gunpowder  at  the  siege  of  Algiers  in 
1342.  In  1378  the  English  are  said  to  have 
used  four  hundred  cannon  at  the  siege  of  St. 
Malo  ;  but  these  might  have  been  hand-cannons 
or  eulveriru,  which  were  undoubtedly  the  first 
form  of  hand-guns.  We  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  procure  a  pictorial  illustration  of  this 
rude  instrument — theculverin  ;  it  was  originally 
copied  from  a  manuscript  dated  about  1468.  A 
soldier  is  applying  a  match  to  what  is  in  fact 
nothing  more  than  a  small  cannon  fixed  on  the 
end  of  a  stick.  It  was  certainly  a  most  ineffi¬ 
cient  and  unserviceable  contrivance ;  yet,  it  wa« 
a  commencement,  and  in  its  day  was,  no  doubt, 
deemed  of  great  advantage  to  the  possessor. 
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Again  it  is  said  that  hand-guns,  or  small  arms, 
were  first  introduced  into  England  in  1471, 
when  Edward  IV,  landing  at  Raveuspur,  in 
Yorkshire,  brought  with  him,  among  other 
forces,  three  hundred  Flemmings,  armed  with 
hand-guns.  After  this  they  became  common. 
From  the  application  of  fire  by  the  hand-match, 
the  next  step  was  the  introduction  of  a  cock  to 
hold  the  match  and  a  trigger  to  work  it,  both  of 
which  were  suggested  by  the  cross-bow.  In 
practice,  these  gave  more  precision,  and  the 
hand  was  not  exposed.  The  improved  gun  was 
designated  a  match-lock,  or  arquebus,  and  held  its 
sway  for  many  years.  The  next  advance  (about 
1517)  was  in  screwing  a  fire-stone  inside  the  cock, 
when  a  furrowed  steel  wheel  was  fastened  to 
the  barrel ;  this  wheel  was  wound  up  with  a  key. 
In  firing,  the  cock  was  thrown  against  it,  and, 
by  the  rotations  of  the  wheel  against  a  steel, 
sparks  were  emitted  into  the  priming  and  the 
gun  discharged.  At  first  the  fire-stone  used  was 
not  of  a  silicious  nature,  like  that  employed  at 
a  later  date,  but  a  compact  pyrites  or  marcasite ; 
hence  the  name  by  which  the  arm  was  distin¬ 
guished.  This  apparatus,  however,  often  missed 
fire,  and  until  the  invention  of  the  flint-lock  the 
soldier  was  most  always  provided  with  a  lighted 
match  when  on  the  battlefield.  From  the 
pyrites,  or  wheel-lock,  the  next  advance  was  the 
flint-lock,  which  continued  from  the  time  of  Eliz¬ 
abeth  until  about  the  close  of  the  first  quarter 
of  the  present  century,  when  the  introduction  of 
the  percussion-lock  rapidly  superceded  all  others. 

The  musquet,  or  musket,  is  a  Spanish  inven¬ 
tion,  and  was  first  used  by  the  tyrannical  Duke 
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of  Alva,  in  the  year  1667,  when  he  exercised  the  breech  ;  and  for  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Forsyth 
his  cruelty  in  the  Netherlands,  in  order  to  over-  obtained  a  patent,  in  Great  Britain,  in  1807. 
awe  and  keep  in  subjection  the  people  of  that  The  iterfection  of  a  proper  fniminating  powder 
country.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  long  was  long  a  matter  of  great  diOiculty.  Fulmi- 
after,  the  English  musqueteer  was  very  different  nating  mercury  was  found  to  be  uncertain  in  its 
from  one  of  the  present  day.  In  addition  to  action  on  account  of  the  extreme  rapidity  of  its 
the  musquet  itself,  he  carried  a  flask  of  coarse  combustion,  passing  through  and  scattering  the 
powder  for  loading,  a  touch-box  of  tine  powder  gunpowder  without  igniting  it ;  Anally,  by  mix- 
for  priming,  a  large  leather  bag  of  bullets  (the  ing  the  mercury  with  a  more  slowly  burning 
string  of  which  had  to  be  drawn  to  get  at  them),  substance,  the  desired  result  was  obtained.  Since 
besides  an  iron  rest  and  a  lighted  match.  The  the  introduction  of  fulminating  powder,  various 
arm  was  so  large  and  clumsy  that  it  was  impos-  individuals,  in  different  countries,  have  exercised 
sible  to  take  aim  without  the  rest.  The  appe-  much  skill  and  ingenuity  in  adapting  it  to.firc- 
lation  was  derived  from  the  French  mouehet,  or  arms  and  simplifying  the  mechanical  arrangc- 
the  Latin  mutchdut,  which  signifles  a  male  spar-  ment  for  firing  by  percussion  ;  and  its  use 
row-hawk.  The  term  tifU  is  probably  from  the  at  last  became  general. 

operation  itself.  It  is  asserted  that  fire-arms  As  in  most  branches  of  useful  and  domestic 
with  rifle  barrels  were  used  at  a  public  shooting-  economy,  but  more  particularly  in  our  own 
match  in  Leipsic,  as  early  os  1498.  country,  the  aid  of  machinery  has  been  intro- 

Pistols  were  first  used  by  the  Germans.  Bellay  duced  most  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of 
mentions  them  in  the  year  1544 ;  in  the  time  fire-arms.  The  value  of  this  movement  is 
of  Francis  I  and  under  Henry  II  the  German  scarcely  less  appreciable  in  the  immense  saving 
horsemen  de$  reiters  were  called  pistoliers.  The  of  labor  than  in  the  great  accuracy  and  uni¬ 
derivation  of  this  term  is  uncertain  —  Frisch  formity  of  the  various  products.  Even  in  Gov- 
coqjectures  that  it  may  have  arisen  from  pistUlo  ernment  muskets,  from  this  cause,  complete  arms 
or  gtiopo,  because  pistols  used  to  have  large  knobs  can  be  readily  made  up  from  portions  of  the 
on  the  handles.  Daniel,  and  others,  think  that  broken  ones  picked  up  after  an  action.  The  per- 
the  name  comes  from  Pidoia,  in  Tuscany,  where  fection  of  this  machinery,  and  the  acme  of  e.\- 
they  were  first  manufactured.  He  says  he  saw  C3llence  in  fire-arms,  will  be  made  apparent  in 
on  old  pistol  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  the  following  description  of  the  establishment  of 
ramrod,  was  all  iron.  “  Colt’s  Patent  Fire-arms  Manufacturing  Com- 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  pany,”  and  its  products, 
many  ingenious  persons  directed  their  attention  After  thus  briefly  tracing  the  history  and 
to  the  improvement  of  fire-arms,  with  a  view  to  employment  of  fire-arms  in  general,  we  approach 
simplify  their  construction,  to  render  them  more  the  subject  of  our  text,  viz :  Repeating  Fire- 
effective,  and  to  combine  safety  with  celerity  in  arms — or  those  with  magazines  or  chambers  for 
firing.  One  of  the  most  marked  advancements  several  continuous  discharges  without  reloading, 
was  effected  by  Mr.  Henry  Nock,  and  patented  From  various  evidences,  it  appears  that  many 
by  him  in  England  in  1787.  Previous  to  this  experiments  have  been  made  with  breech-load- 
the  breeching  or  plug  of  a  gun  was  a  solid  lump  ing  guns  during  the  past  three  or  four  centuries ; 
of  iron,  screwed  into  one  end  of  the  barrel,  the  but,  no  practical  results  having  been  arrived  at 
touch-hole  being  drilled  through  the  side  of  the  until  during  the  last  twenty  years,  probably  no 
barrel  above  it.  Long  before  the  introduction  permanent  record  was  made  of  the  dates,  per- 
of  percussion  caps,  it  was  a  matter  of  complaint  sons  or  products.  By  far  the  best  account  of 
that  these  guns  were  very  slow,  hung  fire,  and  this  Epccies  of  arms  that  has  yet  come  under 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  powder  was  our  observation  is  that  contained  in  a  paper  pre- 
blown  out  uninflamed.  By  Mr.  Nock’s  method  pared  by  Colonel  Samuel  Colt,  and  read  by  him 
the  breech  was  chambered,  and  so  arranged  as  before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  in 
to  cause  the  charge  to  Ignite  in  the  center.  This  London,  in  1851.  We  make  copious  extracts 
plan  was  found  to  Ijc  safer  ;  it  did  not  cause  the  from  it 

gun  to  leak  by  long  continued  use,  besides  The  earliest  specimen  that  Colonel  Colt  was 
greatly  improving  the  strength  and  regularity  enabled  to  discover  is  a  match-lock  now  in  the 
of  the  shooting,  and,  in  a  measure,  jneventing  armory  of  the  Tower  of  London,  supposed  to 
the  gun  from  becoming  fouL  be  of  the  fifteenth  century.  (See  illustration.) 

Another  most  marked  improvement  was  the  It  has  a  revolving  breech  with  four  chambers, 
introduction  and  adaptation  of  fulminating  pow-  mounted,  on  an  arbor  parallel  with  and  welded 
der,  for  igniting  the  charge  in  the  chamber  of  to  the  barrel ;  Uie  hinder  end  of  the  arbor  is 
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attached  to  the  gun-8tock  bj  a  traverse  pin  or 
nail ;  notches  are  made  in  the  flange  at  the  fore 
end  of  the  breech  to  receive  the  end  of  a  spring 
fixed  to  the  stock  and  extending  across  the 
breech,  for  the  purpose  of  locking  it  when  a 
chamber  is  brought  up  with  the  line  of  the  bar¬ 
rel.  Each  chamber  is  provided  with  a  priming- 
pan  with  a  swing  cover,  which,  before  firing, 
requires  to  be  pushed  aside  by  the  finger  in  order 
to  present  the  priming  powder  to  the  lighted 
match.  A  repetition  of  the  fire  is  effected  by 
throwing  back  the  match-holder  and  turning  the 
breech  by  hand  to  bring  up  another  loaded 
chamber.  The  antiquity  of  this  specimen  is 
evident  from  the  match-lock  contrivance  for 
igniting  the  charge ;  at  the  same  time  the  fit¬ 
tings  and  mountings  indicate  an  early  Eastern 
origin.  Two  specimens,  very  similar  to  this, 
are  in  the  collection  at  the  M'uee  d'ArtUUrie  at 
Paris.  These  have  each  eight  cliamljcrs  rotating 
l)y  hand,  and  the  priming  magazines  require  to 
be  uncovered  by  the  finger.  In  all  their  arrangc- 
monts  they  ore  essentially  the  same  as  the  first 
descrilicd. 

Anotlier  match-lock  arm  was  found  by  Colo¬ 
nel  Colt  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Forsyth  & 
Co.,  of  London,  who  obtained  it  aliout  thirty 
years  ago  from  the  late  Lord  William  Rentick, 
formerly  Governor  of  India,  whence  it  was 
brought  with  other  curious  weapona  The  con¬ 
struction  of  this  arm  closely  resembles  those 
just  described,  but  the  workmanship  is  superior, 
and  it  is  more  elaborately  ornamented.  The 
breech  has  five  chambers,  each  with  priming-pan 
and  swing  covers.  The  arbor  is  attached  to  the 
liarrel.  which,  at  the  end  a^oinlng  the  breech,  is 
enlarged  to  correspond  with  the  diameter  of  the 


revolving  chamber,  to  which  it  forms  a  kind  of 
shield.  Tlie  thinness  of  the  metal  of  the  bar¬ 
rels  and  the  extreme  length  of  the  revolving 
chambers  in  all  these  specimens  would  seem  to 
indicate  the  bad  quality  of  the  gunpowder  used 
at  the  periods  of  their  constniction. 

The  next  specimen  de.scribed  is  a  decided  ad¬ 
vance  on  the  preceding  guns.  This  arm,  (see  il¬ 
lustration,)  which  was  al.so  found  in  the  armory 
of  the  Tower,  is  furnished  with  a  pyrites  wheel- 
lock,  and  one  priming-pan  common  to  all  the 
six  chambers  of  the  revolving  breech  ;  the  pan 
is  fitted  with  a  sliding  cover,  and  is  so  arranged 
that  the  serratetl  edge  of  the  vertical  wheel 
may  project  into  it,  among  the  loose  powder 
in  the  pan ;  to  this  wheel  a  rapid  motion  is 
given  by  means  of  a  trigger-spring,  acting  upon 
a  link  lever  attachwl  to  the  arbor  of  the  wheel, 
the  teeth  of  which  striking  upon  the  pyrites, 
create  the  sparks  that  ignite  the  priming  pow¬ 
der  ;  the  fire  is  then  communicated  laterally  to  a 
train  of  powder,  about  2i  inches  long,  before  it 
reaches  the  charge  in  the  breech.  The  train  of 
powder  and  the  priming  in  the  pan  require  to  lie 
renewed  each  time,  before  a  charge  in  an  ad¬ 
joining  chamlier  can  be  exploded.  In  this  in¬ 
stance,  also,  the  breech  is  rotated  by  hand.  This 
gun  has  no  stock  in  front  of  the  breech ;  but, 
unlike  the  previous  specimens,  the  barrel  is  cut 
away  on  each  side,  so  as  to  allow  the  balls  to 
escape  in  case  of  premature  explosion.  \  pistol 
nearly  identical  in  construction  was  found,  and 
examined  by  Colonel  Colt,  in  the  collection  at 
the  Rotunda  at  Woolwich. 

lie  also  saw  in  the  Hotel  Cluny,  at  Paris,  an 
arm  of  the  seventeenth  century,  with  a  pyrites- 
lock  and  eight  chambers,  very  similar  in  gen- 
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eral  constructioa  to  those  last  men¬ 
tioned,  but  differing  materially  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  touch-holes.  There 
is  one  priming  tube  extending  from 
the  pan  to  the  rear  of  the  revolving 
chambers,  with  eight  corresponding 
tubes  e.Ttending  from  the  rear  to  with¬ 
in  a  short  distaiicc  of  the  front  end, 
where  an  orifice  is  pierced  into  each 
chamber  for  the  purpose  of  igniting 
the  charge  immediately  behind  the  bullet,  thus  |  to  the  barrel,  and  the  hinder  end  is  inclosed  in  a 
causing  the  charge  to  burn  backward  toward  cap,  as  in  the  last  example.  This  arm  is,  there- 
the  breech.  This  arrangement,  which  was  evi-  fore,likethcothers,fatally  defective;  the  priming 
dently  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  simul-  powder  in  the  magazine  would  Inevitably  cx- 
taneous  explosion  of  the  charges,  has  produced  plodc ;  the  priming  fire  would  be  conducted  to 
a  construction  of  arm  almost  identical  with  all  the  other  touch-holes,  and  the  lateral  fire,  at 
that  of  the  modern  Prussian  needle-gun,  for  the  other  end  of  the  breech,  would  be  directed 
which  the  great  feature  of  the  more  rapid  igni-  into  the  several  chambers,  and  explode  all  the 
tion  of  the  whole  charge  of  powder  has  been  charges  prematurely. 

claimed.  As  in  the  previous  specimens,  the  In  the  armory  at  Warwick  Castle,  England, 
priming  tube  and  the  pan  require  to  be  filled  there  is  a  gun  which  appears  to  be  an  attempt  to 
every  time  a  chamber  is  discharged.  insure  greater  safety  in  firing,  but  at  the  ex- 

Thc  next  in  order  was  an  elaborately  finished  pense  of  greater  complexity  of  mechanism.  It 
Spanish  gun.  of  a  more  recent  date,  as  is  evident  has  a  flint-lock  and  a  breech  with  four  cham- 
frora  its  flint-lock.  (See  illustration.)  The  bers,  to  be  rotated  by  hand.  Each  chamber  is 
breech  is  rotated  by  hand,  and  it  is  locked  in  a  furnished  with  a  priming-pan  and  a  steel,  which 
proper  position  for  flring  with  a  pin,  which  latter  forms,  also,  the  cover ;  therefore,  the 
enters  a  hole  in  the  rear  end  of  the  breech,  and  firing  of  one  charge  is  not  so  likely  to  ignite  the 
which  has  to  be  drawn  back  prior  to  bringing  a  powder  in  the  other  chambers.  The  stock  in 
fresh  chamber  in  a  line  with  the  barrel.  The  front  of  the  breech  is  very  thin,  so  as  not  to 
chief  peculiarity  of  this  gun  is  a  magazine  of  cover  the  other  three  chambers  ;  thus,  if  a  pre¬ 
priming  powder,  immediately  above  a  fixed  mature  explosion  took  place,  no  material  injury 
priming  pan,  which  serves  for  the  four  chambers  could  occur  to  the  gun  itself.  The  chambers 
of  the  breech  ;  this  magazine  is  hinged  to  the  appear  to  have  been  fastened  by  a  spring  from 
pan,  and  is  fitted  with  a  sliding  bottom,  which,  the  end  of  the  barrel.  An  arm  very  similar  in 
when  drawn  out,  is  intended  to  allow  a  certain  construction  to  the  last  was  found  in  the  Tower 
amount  of  powder  to  fall  into  the  pan,  and  of  London — the  breech  composed  of  four  dis- 
when  pushed  back  cuts  off  the  supply.  The  tinct  tubes  or  chambers  attached  together  by 
rear  surface  of  this  magazine  serves  also  as  a  two  end  plates,  and  revolved  by  hand, 
steel,  or  striking  surface  for  the  hammer,  and  it  Another  gun,  which,  from  its  construction. 
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appeared  to  come  next  in  chronological  order, 
was  obtained  by  Colonel  Colt  from  Messrs.  For¬ 
syth  &  Co.  It  bears  evidence  of  English  con¬ 
struction,  as  on  the  lock  is  inscribed  “John 
Dafte,  London,”  in  characters  which  indicate 
that  it  is  scarcely  more  than  a  century  old.  It 
may,  however,  be  a  copy  of  an  older  arm.  There 
is  evidently  an  attempt  in  this  gun  to  produce  a 
more  compact  weapon,  for,  instead  of  having  a 
projecting  pan  and  steel  for  each  chamber,  re¬ 
cesses  are  made  in  the  periphery  of  the  breech 
to  form  pans,  and  one  steel  was  probably  pro¬ 
vided  to  stand  over  the  breech  attached  to  the 
barrel.  The  breech,  containing  six  chambers,  is 
rotated  by  hand,  and  is  locked  when  in  the  po¬ 
sition  for  firing,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
pyrites-lock  gun,  previously  described ;  priming 
powder  is  also  placed  in  a  pan  for  each  cham¬ 
ber,  while  the  weapon  is  being  loaded.  This 
arm  bears  evidence  of  being  radically  de¬ 
fective  ;  for,  in  consequence  of  the  holder  of  the 
steel  being  fastened  over  one  of  the  chamlwrs 
into  which  the  fire  would  be  deflected,  prema¬ 
ture  explosion  nece^rily  followed,  the  steel 
was  broken  off  and  the  gun  probably  rendered 
useless  by  the  first  discharge. 

In  the  collection  at  the  United  Service  Mu.se- 
um,  London,  is  a  brass  model  pistol,  with  six 
chambers,  said  to  have  been  constructed  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I.  This  specimen  displays  more 
ingenuity,  and  greater  skill  in  its  design,  than 
any  of  the  early  weapons  hitherto  discovered  ; 
but  it  is  evidently  only  a  model  of  a  proposed 
construction,  and  has  never  been  practically 
tested,  08^  if  it  had  been  used,  it  would  have 
blown  to  pieces  by  the  first  discharge.  In  its 
general  design  it  greatly  resembles  the  arm  last 
referred  to — each  chamber  being  provided  with 
a  similar  primin"  pan  and  sliding  plate  to  cover 
it,  and  attached  to  the  hammer  is  a  bar  for  push¬ 
ing  back  the  cover  and  exposing  the  powder  to 


the  fire  from  the  flint ;  a  steel  for  the  flint  to 
strike  on  is  jointed  to  the  barrel  in  the  same 
place  and  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
last  described  arm,  and  is  consequently  open 
to  the  same  objection ;  the  arbor  on  which 
the  breech  turns,  is  screwed  into  the  barrel 
and  is  attached  to  the  stock  by  a  pin  pasfr 
ing  through  it.  From  this  description,  it  will 
be  understood  that  the  model  under  considera¬ 
tion  is  tolerably  free  from  the  defects  previously 
pointed  out ;  but,  inasmuch  as  it  possesses  no 
means  of  regulating  the  contact  of  the  breech 
and  the  barrel,  so  as  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  lateral  fire,  it,  like  all  the  preceding  speci¬ 
mens,  offers  no  security  against  the  simultaneous 
discharge  of  all  the  chambers. 

The  next  example  of  a  rotating-chambered- 
breech  gun,  spoken  of  by  Colonel  Colt,  is  a  Yan¬ 
kee  article,  manufactured  and  patented  by  Eli¬ 
sha  H.  Collier,  of  Boston,  about  the  year  1818. 
He  expresses  his  surprise  that  this  gun  should 
exhibit  nearly  all  the  serious  defects  which  had 
doubtless  been  discovered,  and  had  been,  to 
some  extent,  remedied  by  the  earlier  makers. 
The  objectionable  parts  of  this  arm  are  the 
priming  magazine,  the  flue  which  would 
conduct  the  fire  round  to  the  different  touch- 
holes,  and  the  cap  in  front  which  would  direct 
the  lateral  fire  into  the  adjoining  chambers. 
The  breech  is  made  to  bear  against  the  barrel 
by  means  of  a  coiled,  spring,  which  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  efficient  while  the  gun  was  clean,  and 
each  chamber  is  recessed  to  receive  the  abutting 
end  of  the  barrel  with  the  intention  of  effecting 
a  closer  junction.  This  bearing  up  of  the  cham¬ 
bered  breech  against  the  barrel  is  maintained 
during  the  firing  by  a  bolt  which  is  thrust  for¬ 
ward  by  a  cam  on  the  spindle  of  the  hammer, 
when  the  trigger  is  pulled,  and  would  be  effect¬ 
ive  for  a  few  discharges,  until  the  junction  be¬ 
tween  the  cylinder  and  the  barrel,  or  the  arbor 
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on  which  the  cylinder  turns,  became  foul.  The  these  defects  have  been  admitted,  inasmuch  as 
valve  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  priming  Collier  acknowledged  that  “  in  manufacturing 
magazine  is  self-acting  and  supplies  a  certain  these  arms  he  improved  the  gun  as  he  went  on 
quantity  of  powder  to  the  pan,  when  the  maga-  and  left  out  the  spring  because  he  thouglit  it  was 
zine  (which  forms  at  the  same  time  the  cover  of  useless  ” — “  he  wanted  to  get  rid  of  all  super- 
the  pan  and  the  steel  for  the  hammer  to  strike  fluous  parts,  and  left  out  the  spring  because  he 
upon)  is  brought  into  its  elevated  position.  In  considered  the  gun  was  better  without  it thus 
order  to  rotate  the  breech  the  hammer  is  thrown  leaving  the  chambered  breech  to  be  rotated  by 
back  to  half-cock  ;  the  breech  is  then  drawn  out  hand. 

of  contact  with  the  barrel,  and  another  chamber  We  have  been  thus  elaborate  in  giving  de¬ 
may  be  turned  upon  it  by  hand  into  a  line  with  tailed  accounts  of  the  various  specimens  of 
it.  breech-rotating  fire-arms,  that  the  reader  might 

Another  flint-lock,  chambercd-breech  firc-arra,  be  convinced  that,  notwithstanding  any  idea  to 
contrived  by  a  Mr.  Wheeler,  of  Boston,  and  the  contrary,  there  never  was  a  practical  or 
patented  by  Cornelius  Coolidge,  in  August,  efficient  instrument  of  that  description  until  it 
1819,  differs  from  the  arm  patented  by  E.  II.  was  produced  by  the  inventive  genius  and  sci- 
Collier  (in  whose  patents  Coolidge  was  inter-  entitle  ability  of  Colonel  Samuel  Colt,  whose 
ested)  iu  having  fastened  to  the  chamber  and  to  name  will  long  be  remembered,  not  only  as  its 
the  arbor  a  coiled  or  spiral  spring,  which,  being  inventor,  but  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefactor.^ 
wound  up,  is  intended  to  constitute  a  pow'cr  for  of  the  Imman  race. 

assisting  in  causing  the  cylinder  chambers  to  It  appears  that,  while  a  very  young  man,  Mr. 
rotate,  as  by  a  complicated  arrangement  iu  Colt  had  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject  of 
the  lock  and  escapement,  motion  is  effected  fire-arms.  In  his  paper  before  the  Institution  of 
by  the  action  of  the  lock  itself.  This  arm  Civil  Engineers,  previously  mentioned,  he  ns 
possesses  all  the  complication  and  the  imper-  marks :  “  The  author,  living  in  a  country  of 
fectious  of  the  worst  of  the  other  arms,  with  most  extensive  frontier,  still  inhabited  by  hordes 
the  same  liability  to  premature  c.xplosiou,  aud  of  aborigines,  and  knowing  the  insulated  posi- 
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lion  of  the  enterprising  pioneer  and  his  depend-  on  his  personal  resources.  If  he  wishes  to  ac- 
ance,  .sometimes  alone,  on  his  personal  ability  complish  a  certain  object,  let  it  be  a  new  appli- 
to  protect  himself  and  family,  had  often  med-  cation  of  machinery,  or  what  not,  he  desires  no 
itated  upon  the  inefficiency  of  the  ordinary  rehersal  of  the  efforts  of  others ;  but,  in  his 
double-lmrreled  gun  and  pistol,  both  involving  own  way,  and  by  his  own  personal  ingenuity  the 
a  loss  of  time  in  reloading,  which  was  too  fre-  result  is  produced. 

quently  fatal  in  the  peculiar  character  of  In-  The  original  conception  of  Colonel  Colt,  in 
dian  border  warfare.  By  the  United  States  Gov-  regard  to  fire-arms,  was  the  combination  of  u 
ernment,  also,  it  was  considered  an  object  of  numi)or  of  long  barrels  to  rotate  upon  a  spindle, 
great  importance  to  obtain  an  effective  repeat-  by  the  act  of  cocking  the  lock,  in  the  same  man- 
ing  arm,  as  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  ner  that  they  have  since  been  made  by  others, 
mode  of  attack  by  the  mounted  Indians  was  to  who  claim  to  have  originated  the  plan  ;  but,  as 
overwhelm  small  bodies  of  American  soldiers  objections  arose  from  the  weight  and  bulk  of 
by  rushing  down  on  them  in  greatly  superior  the  arm,  in  his  study  to  obviate  them,  the  idea 
numbers,  after  having  drawn  their  fire,  and  then  of  a  single  barrel,  and  a  chambered  breech  sug- 
to  dispatch  them,  while  in  a  comparative!}'  de-  gested  itself  to  him.  Although,  without  the 
fcaseless  slate,  from  the  iieces.sity  of  reloading  pecuniary  means  of  then  practically  testing  his 
their  arms.  After  much  reflection  and  repeated  convictions,  he  made  a  small  wooden  model 
trials,  he  effected  an  arrangement  in  the  con-  of  his  conception,  which  he  possesses  at  the 
struction  of  revolving  fire-arms,  without  having  present  day.  He  then  assiduously,  pursued  his 
seen,  or  being  aware,  at  that  period,  (1829,)  of  calling,  as  a  scientific  lecturer,  and  from  its  rc- 
any  arm  more  effective  than  a  douide-barreled  wards  procured  the  aid  to  manufacture  speci- 
gun  having  ever  Iwen  constructed,  and  it  was  men  arms,  which  in  their  p^tical  results  ex- 
only  during  a  visit  to  Europe,  in  the  year  1835,  ce«‘ded  even  his  own  most  sanguine  expectations ; 
that  he  discovered  he  was  not  the  firet  person  and  in  1835  he  received  his  first  patent  from  the 
wlio  had  conceived  the  idea  of  repeating  fire-  Government  of  the  United  States, 
arms  with  a  rotating  chambered-breech.”  The  illustration  entitled  “  Colt's  First,”  reji- 

Undoubtedly  the  whole  idea  and  construction  resents  the  pistol  that  was  first  offered  in  the 
of  ills  wonderfully  efficient  weapon  was  entirely  market,  the  accompanying  sectional  diagram 
original  with  Colonel  Colt,  and  most  likely  these  exhibiting  the  mc'cbanical  combination  of  the 
arc  among  the  prominent  reasons  of  the  great  arm  at  that  early  stage.  The  hammer  is  hung  at 
triumph  of  his  efforts.  Had  he  been  furnished  the  fulcrum  A ;  the  key-bolt,  or  kc(ch-levcr, 
with  the  results  of  those  who  preceded  him,  which  holds  the  cylinder,  is  hung  at  the  fulcrum 
prolmldy  he  would  have  too  nearly  followed  in  B ;  the  lifter  to  move  the  ratchet,  has  a  working 
the'ur  tracks,  and  thus  have  been  diverted  from  connection  with  the  hammer  on  the  left  side,  at 
the  goal  of  succcs.s.  This  hypothesis  has,  in  a  E ;  the  arm  (D)  of  the  lifter  work.s  into  the  tcctli 
measnre,  been  illustrated  in  some  of  the  minor  of  the  ratchet,  on  the  left ;  E  represents  tlm 
acts  of  his  life ;  and  we  understand  that  the  ratchet  when  connected  with  the  shackle  ;  F  F 
theory  now  practiced  by  him  is  to  depend  solely  is  the  middle  and  forward  part  of  the  shackle, 
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oa  which  the  ratchet  is  placed ; 
6  is  the  arbor  on  which  the 
cylinder  revolves ;  the  end  (H) 
is  the  nut  that  holds  the  arbor 
in  its  place,  when  in  the  shield ; 
I  I  represents  the  forward  end 
of  the  arbor,  which  passes 
through  the  plate  and  the  pro¬ 
jection  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  barrel,  the  latter  being  se¬ 
cured  to  the  arbor  by  a  key  at 
J ;  K  represents  the  fulcrum 
of  the  trigger  ;  L  is  the  spring 
which  forces  the  connecting 


f  i  I 
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uwGiTCDixAL  ssenoir  or  “  cow’s  nssr.” 

After  coming  more  generrally  into  use,  ex¬ 
perience  demonstrated  some  practical  disad¬ 
vantages  in  these  arms;  they  consisted  of  a 
large  number  of  pieces,  and  assembled  in  a  com¬ 
plicated  manner  ;  they  w’ould  occasionally-  ex¬ 


rod  against  the  end  of  the  hammer  ;  M  is 
the  spring  which  forces  the  key  that  holds  the 
cylinder ;  O  is  the  main-spring.  By  drawing 
bock  the  hammer,  the  pin  (P)  operates  upon  the 
after  end  of  the  key-bolt,  or  catch-lever,  that 
locks  the  cylinder  and  raises  it,  consequently  the 
other  end  (R)  is  drawn  from  the  cylinder,  and  the 
arm  (D)  of  the  lifter,  begins  to  act  on  a  tooth  (S) 
on  the  left  side  of  the  ratchet,  which,  being  con¬ 
nected  with  the  cylinder  by  means  of  the 
shackle,  turns  until  the  next  chamber  is  brought 
opposite  the  barrel  When  the  pin  (P)  is  relieved 
from  the  key,  by  passing  over  its  upper  end  (T), 
the  pin  allows  the  end  (R)  of  the  key  to  be  forced 
by  means  of  the  spring  (M)  into  the  succeeding 
ward  of  the  cylinder  ;  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
action  of  the  lower  end  of  the  hammer  (U)  upon 
the  connecting  rod  (V),  a  forward  horizontal  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  rod  is  produced,  when  the  end  (W)  is 
brought  in  contact  with  the  upper  projection  of 
the  trigger,  and  forces  it  down  to  a  proper  posi¬ 
tion  for  the  finger,  when  the  claw  (X)  of  the 
trigger  hooks  into  the  connecting  rod  which 
holds  the  hammer,  when  drawn  bock,  or  set,  by 
means  of  the  end  (V)  entering  the  lower  catch 
(D  on  the  hammer.  On  pulling  the  trigger  to 
discharge  the  pistol,  the  connecting-rod  is  drawn 
from  the  catch  ofKhe  hammer,  when  the  main¬ 
spring  forces  the  hammer  forward,  the  upper 
end  striking  the  percussion  cap  ;  during  which 
operation  the  lifter,  by  means  of  its  lateral  mo¬ 
tion  to  the  left,  falls  below  a  succeeding  tooth 
on  the  ratahet — when,  by  the  latteral  motion  of 
the  after  end  (Q)  of  the  key  which  holds  the  cyl¬ 
inder,  the  pin  (P)  of  the  hammer  is  permitted 
again  to  fall  below  it  By  repetitions  of  the  same 
motion  of  the  hammer  the  same  effect  is  produced 
until  each  succeeding  chamber  is  brought  around, 
and  is  discharged.  With  some  variations,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  was  at  this  time  also  applied  to  rifles  and 
muskets.  As  early  as  1836,  Col.  Colt  constructed 
a  rifle  to  rotate  and  fire  by  the  continued  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  lever,  or  by  the  use  of  the  trigger. 


plode  prematurely  from  the  escape  of  fire  at  the 
mouth  of  the  chamber.  As  Colonel  Colt  had 
experimented  altogether  on  skeleton  arms,  the 
latter  fault  could  not  become  obvious  until  they 
were  inclosed.  He  now  continued  his  efforts 
with  cca.selcs8  and  untiring  energy,  until  all 
these  difliculties  were  overcome,  and  soon  was 
enabled  to  introduce  his  improved  model — the 
efficacy,  simplicity,  and  safety  of  which  at  once 
founded  his  reputation. 

In  the  improved  model,  the  lock-frame,  previ¬ 
ously  in  several  pieces,  is  now  wrought  all  in 
one.  The  working  of  the  lock,  although  of  the 
same  principle,  is  simplified,  and  the  number  of 
pieces  reduced ;  the  pins  to  rest  the  hammer  on 
the  end  of  the  rotating  cylinder  were  also 
added,  thus  entirely  preventing  premature  ex¬ 
plosion  ;  the  hand-trap  was  improved  and  the 
guard  added.  On  the  adoption  of  the  oval  ball, 
it  was  scarcely  possible  to  set  them  true  by 
hand  ;  this  led  to  the  invention  of  the  lever  and 
rammer,  which  has  proved  of  great  advantage. 
In  loading  this  arm  the  hammer  is  drawn  back 
to  the  half  notch,  which  movement  permits  a 
free  rotation  of  the  cylinder,  when  each  cham¬ 
ber  may  be  loaded  with  gunpowder ;  the  load 
for  the  navy  pistol  is  three-fourths  of  one  dram  ; 
the  balls,  without  wadding  or  patch,  arc  put, 
one  at  a  time,  upon  the  mouths  of  the  chamber, 
turned  under  the  rammer  and  forced  down  with 
the  lever  below  the  mouth  of  the  chamber,  which 
hermetrically  seals  it,  and  prevents  all  possi¬ 
bility  of  dampening  the  powder,  even  If  exposed 
to  water.  When  all  arc  loaded,  and  caps  put 
on  the  nipples,  by  drawing  back  the  hammer  to 
the  full  catch,  the  arm  is  in  condition  for  a  dis¬ 
charge  by  simply  pulling  the  trigger.  A  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  same  movements  produces  the  like 
results,  viz :  six  shots  without  reloading. 

After  procuring  his  first  patent.  Colonel 
Colt’s  want  of  pecuniary  aid  placed  him  in 
the  situation  of  most  successful  inventors,  and 
his  only  course  was  to  engage  the  attention  of 
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capitalists  to  form  a  company  to  make  and  in-  his  invention,  after  being  fully  tested  on  the 
troduce  his  arms  to  the  public.  His  indomita-  field  of  battle,  had  been  universally  acknowl- 
ble  energy  and  well-known  business  persever-  edged,  and  his  name  and  the  virtues  of  his  re- 
ance  soon  accomplished  this,  and  the  Patent  peating  arms  were  becoming  more  thoroughly 
Arms  Company  was  established  in  1836,  at  disseminated  throughout  the  land. 

Paterson,  New  Jersey.  It  continued  in  exist-  From  the  failure  of  the  Paterson  company 
ence  until  1842,  when  they  were  forced  to  sus-  until  1847  none  of  these  arms  were  made,  and  in 
pend  operations,  after  expending  a  capital  of  the  mean  time  the  demand  from  Texas,  where 
over  $300,000,  without  any  beneficial  results,  they  had  been  adopted  in  both  army  and  navy, 
except  tho.se  gained  in  the  further  simplifying  and  used  with  the  most  marked  success,  had 
the  mechauism  of  the  arms  and  perfecting  the  completely  drained  the  market  The  fact  has 
machinery  required  for  their  manufacture.  Iwen  admitted  by  the  celebrated  Colonel  Jack 
About  the  year  1837  the  Florida  War  broke  Hays  himself,  that  the  grand  prestige  of  his  re- 
out,  when  the  Seminole  Indians,  retreating  into  nowned  Rangers  was  principally  owing  to  their 
the  “  everglades,”  defied  the  power  of  the  United  “  six  shooters,”  which  rendered  them  the  terror 
States  troops,  and  a  comparative  handful  of  of  all  who  opposed  them.  In  the  above  year, 
savages  resisted  successftilly  for  a  long  time  all  when  the  Mexican  campaign  commenced  under 
the  forces  sent  against  them.  The  Indians  were  the  command  of  General  Taylor,  who  had  wit- 
as  expert  in  the  use  of  the  rifle  as  their  white  nessed  the  utility  of  these  weapons  in  Florida, 
invaders,  who  could  make  little  or  no  impres-  he  sent  Captain  AValker,  of  the  Texan  Rangers, 
sion'  upon  them.  In  this  strait  the  Government  to  procure  from  Colonel  Colt  a  supply  of  re¬ 
applied  to  Colonel  Colt,  who  went  to  the  seat  of  volvers.  Not  one  could  be  found ;  but  the  gal- 
war  with  a  supply  of  his  repeating  arras.  These  lant  Colonel  soon  prepared  for  the  emergency, 
were  found  so  eftcctive  that  more  were  at  once  and  this  case  presents  another  striking  instance 
ordered,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  hardy  mounted  of  the  extraordinary  energy  and  the  firm  deter- 
Rangers,  commanded  by  General  Harney,  who  mination  of  purpose  so  prominent  in  his  charac- 
by  their  aid  became  the  terror  of  the  red  men,  ter.  He  was  looked  upon  as  a  ruined  man,  but 
the  war  was  soon  brought  to  a  close ;  for  when  he  thought  otherwise ;  he  felt  and  knew  that  his 
the  Indians  saw  their  foes  fire  six  times  without  eventual  triumph  depended  upon  himself,  and 
lowering  their  weapons  to  load  they  knew  their  here  was  the  opportunity  to  retrieve  the  embar- 
former  tactics  were  useless  and  surrendered,  ra-ssments  he  had  been  drawn  into  by  the  acts 
This  success,  however,  though  very  glorious  for  of  the  corporation.  He  at  once  contracted  to 
the  Government,  was  exactly  the  reverse  for  furnish  Government  one  thousand  arras  for 
Colonel  Colt,  for  by  exterminating  the  Indians  $24,000.  As  a  temporaiy  arrangement,  he  hired 
and  bringing  the  war  rapidly  to  an  end,  the  an  armory  at  IVhitneyville,  Connecticut,  where 
market  for  the  arms  was  for  a  long  time  de-  he  completed  his  first  contract,  and  shortly 
stroyed.  Yet,  if  without  pecuniary  remunera-  afterward  establi.shed  the  nucleus  of  hit  oum 
tion.  Colonel  Colt  could  exult  in  the  full  mea.s-  manufactory  at  Hartford,  Connecticut.  One 
ure  of  mental  reward.  The  vast  advantages  of  order  rapidly  followed  another,  and  the  busi- 
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ness  increased  so  fast  tbat  almost  constant  ad¬ 
ditions  of  room,  machinery  and  workmen  were 
required.  From  that  day  to  the  present  his 
business  has  been  a  constant  success,  which  has 
resulted  in  the  completion  of  the  most  perfect 
establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  fire-arms 
that  exists  on  this  or  any  other  continent. 

By  the  vast  public  benefits,  conferred  through 
his  great  inventions,  together  with  the  skill, 
talent  and  extraordinary  business  ability  dis¬ 
played  by  him  in  their  introduction  and  general 
adoption.  Colonel  Colt  succeeded  in  overcoming 
all  the  obstacles  and  intricacies  that  obstruct  the 
path  between  genius  and  opulence  ;  yet,  when 
all  else  was  accomplished,  his  case  was  not  an 
exception  to  those  of  nearly  all  of  the  origina¬ 
tors  of  comfort  and  security  to  mankind.  Watt. 
Fulton,  and  others,  whose  names  history  has  re¬ 
corded  on  the  scroll  of  fame,  were  subject  to 
like  vexations  and  embarrassments.  We,  of 
course,  allude  to  the  exertions  of  those  human 
harpies  who,  being  destitute  of  the  ability  or 
morality  to  obtain  an  honest  sustenance,  resort 
to  the  animal  cunning,  by  which  they  filch  not 
only  means  but  reputation  from  the  more  fa¬ 
vored  and  noble  of  our  race.  Although  they 
availed  themselves  of  almost  unheard-of  devices 
to  accomplish  their  vile  puiposes.  Colonel  Colt 
made  short  work  of  the  tricksters.  After  an 
elaborate  trial.  In  which  (-ome  of  the  legal  celeb¬ 
rities  of  the  day  were  engaged  on  Ijoth  sides,  his 
claims  were  vindicated  in  every  pai'ticular,  and 
the  encroachers.  thanking  their  stars  to  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  escape  so.  readily  abandoned  the  trespass. 


The  demand  for  these  arms  having  become 
permanent,  and  the  premises  in  which  they 
were  constructed  being  insufficient  for  the 
purposes  required,  in  1852  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  select  a  site  and  erect  an  estab¬ 
lishment  that  would  meet  all  the  requirements 
of  supply  and  consumption  for  years  to  come. 
The  grand  scheme,  so  brilliantly  planned  and  so 
successfully  carried  out  in  this  exigency,  is  an¬ 
other  towering  evidence  of  the  vast  conceptions 
of  their  author,  and  his  extraordinary  executive 
abilities  in  perfecting  them. 

Within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  City  of 
Hartford,  immediately  below  the  Little  or  Mill 
River,  is  a  section  of  land,  containing  almut  250 
acres,  which,  owing  to  its  formerly  being  sub¬ 
merged  at  the  periodical  freshets  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  River,  was  available  at  certain  seasons 
only,  and  then  but  for  grazing.  Colonel  Colt 
selected  and  purcha.scd  this  spot  as  his  field  of 
operations.  His  first  move  was  to  erect  an  em¬ 
bankment,  or  dyke,  by  which  the  waters  of  the 
Connecticut  were  entirely  and  permanently  ex¬ 
cluded  ;  thus  reclaiming  the  land  for  building 
purposes  or  tillage,  as  might  be  desired.  This 
embankment  is  about  two  miles  long,  averaging 
over  one  hundred  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and 
over  forty  feet  in  width  at  the  top,  and  from 
ten  to  twenty  feet  in  hight.  It  is  built  in  the 
most  suljstantial  manner,  the  sides  being  covered 
with  osier,  both  for  protection  and  ornament. 
From  the  smoothness  of  the  road,  and  the  beau¬ 
tiful  scenery  in  the  vicinity,  the  dyke  has  be¬ 
come  the  fashionable  drive  of  the  citizens. 
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That  the  operations  might  be  on  the  most  ex¬ 
tended  scale,  and  also  that  the  proprietor  might 
have  the  undivided  exertions  of  his  principal 
assistants  in  the  manufacture,  an  association 
was  now  formed  under  a  special  law  from  the 
State,  staled  “Colt’s  Patent  Fire-arms  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company.”  The  stockholders  in  this 
company  are  few.  Colonel  Colt  being  largely 
the  principal,  and  the  others  the  heads  of  the 
various  departments  of  the  business.  The  capi¬ 
tal  is  $1,250,000 ;  the  whole  of  which  is  in¬ 
vested  in  the  buildings,  tools,  machinery,  raw 
materials,  etc. 

The  new  armory — a  visit  to  which  suggested 
the  preparation  of  this  article — is  located  about 
one  hundred  yards  south  of  the  mouth  of  Little 
River,  immediately  inside  of  the  dyke,  and 
fronting  on  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut 
River.  It  was  finished  and  operations  com¬ 
menced  in  it  in  the  Fall  of  1855.  As  will  be 
observed  by  the  diagram,  the  ground  plan  of  the 
principal  buildings  form  the  letter  H.  It  is  a 
massive  structure  of  brown  sand-stone,  of  the 
variety  usually  designated  “  Portland  free¬ 
stone.”  The  front  parallel  is  500  feet  long,  60 
wide,  and  three  stories  high  ;  at  the  center,  for 
about  sixty  feet  of  the  front,  there  is  a  projec¬ 
tion  of  eighteen  feet  wide,  surmounted  by  a 
(KHliment  This  forms  ample  space  for  hall  and 
stairways  to  give  access  to  the  several  stories. 
On  top  is  the  cupalo,  with  a  canopy  of  blue, 
emblazoned  with  gilt  stars,  the  whole  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  large  gilt  ball,  on  which  stands 
a  COLT,  rampant.  The  rear  parallel  is  500 
feet  long  by  40  wide;  the  center  building  is 
150  feet  long  by  60  wide,  and  three  stories 
high.  At  each  end,  between  the  extremities  of 
the  parallels,  are  two  small  two-story  dwellings, 
both  of  which  are  occupied  by  the  watchmen ; 
from  these  erections  to  the  main  buildings  are 
heavy  walls,  with  massive  gates ;  thus  the  space 
inclosed  by  the  stone  walls  is  just  500  by  250  feet 
square.  Nearly  atyoining  on  the  north,  and 
connected  to  the  main  building  by  a  light  lattice- 
work  bridge,  is  a  brick  building,  three  stories 
high,  60  by  75  feet  square,  and  surmounted  by 
a  turret  and  clock.  This  is  occupied  by  the 
officers,  and  as  a  wareroom. 

The  motive  power  is  located  about  in  the 
center  of  the  main  building.  It  consists  of  a 
beam  engine — cylinder,  36  inches  in  diameter,  7 
feet  stroke,  fly-wheel  30  feet  in  diameter,  weigh¬ 
ing  7  tuns.  This  engine,  which  is  rated  at  250 
horse-power,  is  supplied  with  the  well-known 
“  Sickel’s  Cut-off,”  which  the  superintend¬ 
ent  and  engineer  speak  of  as  the  most  useful 
and  important  addition  to  the  steam-engine 
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since  the  days  of  Watt  The  steam  is  furnished 
from  two  cylindrical  boilers,  each  22  feet  long 
and  7  feet  in  diameter.  The  power  is  carried  to 
the  attic  by  a  belt  working  on  the  fly-wheel ;  this 
belt  is  118  feet  long  by  22  inches  wide,  and 
travels  at  the  rate  of  2,500  feet  per  minute. 

Fully  appreciating  the  great  interest  mani¬ 
fested  by  our  readers  in  descriptions  of  this 
kind,  we  will  now  proceed  to  conduct  them 
through  the  Interior  of  this  immense  industrial 
pile,  and  on  the  way  we  will  endeavor  to  ex¬ 
plain,  as  understandingly  as  possible,  the  vari¬ 
ous  processes  of  the  manufacture,  from  the  raw 
metal  and  wood,  to  the  complete  and  effective 
arms  familiarly  known  as  Colt’s  Revolvers. 

Leaving  the  office  we  cross  the  bridge,  pass 
down  through  the  machine  shop,  engine  room, 
etc.,  to  the  rear  parallel,  an  apartment  40  by  50 
feet  square,  the  center  of  which  is  appropri¬ 
ated  as  the  store-room  for  iron  and  steel.  Large 
quantities  of  these  materials,  in  bars  and  rods, 
are  stored  here  in  charge  of  a  responsible  party, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  fill  the  orders  from  the  con¬ 
tractors,  and  render  an  acculmtc  statement  of 
such  deliveries  to  the  main  storekeeper’s  depart¬ 
ment  This  latter  system  is  universal  through¬ 
out  the  establishment — thus  the  materials  of  all 
kinds  can  be  readily  accounted  for,  no  matter 
what  their  state  of  transposition. 

At  this  point  it  is  well  to  inform  the  reader 
that  almost  the  entire  manual  labor  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  is  performed  by  contract  The  con¬ 
tractors  arc  furnished  room,  power,  tools,  ma¬ 
terial,  heat,  light,  in  fact  all  but  muscle  and 
brains;  themselves,  however,  and  their  subor¬ 
dinates  are  all  subject  to  the  immediate  govern¬ 
ment,  as  prescribed  by  the  code  of  rules,  laid 
down  by  the  Company.  The  contractors  num¬ 
ber  some  scores — some  particular  manipulators 
requiring  only  their  individual  exertions,  while 
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others  employ  from  one  to  forty  assistants,  distinct  operations,  some  of  which  contain  in 
Many  of  them  arc  men  of  more  than  ordinary  themselves  several  sub-divisions,  arc  required  in 
ability,  and  some  have  rendered  themselves  pc-  the  forging  for  a  single  pistol, 
cuniarily  comfortable  by  their  exertions.  After  forging,  each  piece  is  inspected,  and,  if 

AYe  now  pass  into  the  forge  shop,  an  apart-  pas.sed,  is  removed  to  the  annealing  ovens, 
ment  40  by  200  feet  square,  comprising  the  which  are  situated  in  the  foundry — this  latter 
whole  of  one  arm  of  the  parallel.  Along  each  occupying  the  opposite  arm  of  the  rear  paral- 
sidc  range  stacks  of  double-covered  forges — the  lei,  its  dimensions  also  being  40  by  200  feet, 
blasts  for  which,  entering  and  discharging  The  arrangements  here  for  both  brass  and  iron 
through  flues  in  the  walls,  carry  off  the  smoke  castings  arc  on  a  liberal  scale ;  the  former  is 
and  gases.  Here,  for  the  flrst  time  in  our  life,  mostly  for  mountings,  bullet-molds,  etc. — the 
we  were  in  a  blacksmith  shop  in  full  opera-  latter  for  machinery.  After  being  annealed,  the 
tion,  yet  free  from  smoke  and  cinders,  and  forgings  are  immersed  in  a  chemical  prepara- 
with  a  pure  atmosphere.  Several  kinds  of  ham-  tion,  to  cleanse  them  by  removing  the  scales  and 
mers  are  used — those  most  in  use,  however,  be-  dirt ;  they  are  now  ready  for  milling,  shap¬ 
ing  “  drops  ”  of  a  novel  construction  and  pecu-  ing,  etc. 

liar  to  the  establishment ;  they  are  rai.sed  on  the  We  now  follow  them  to  the  armory  proper, 
endless  screw  principle,  and  tripped  by  a  trigger  which,  in  the  first  place,  is  the  second  story  of 
at  the  will  of  the  operator.  All  the  parts  of  the  the  front  parallel.  This  is  probably  not  only 
flre-arra  composed  of  iron  or  steel  are  forged  in  the  most  spacious,  but  the  best  arranged  and  flt- 
Bwedges,  in  which,  although  they  may  have  ever  ted  workshop  extant.  We  fully  understand  this 
so  many  preliminary  operations,  the  shape  is  to  be  a  broad  and  sweeping  assertion,  yet  we 
Anally  completed  at  a  single  blow.  That  some  have  an  abundance  of  competent  authority  to 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  amount  of  work  on  bock  the  opinion.  On  first  entering  this  im- 
a  single  rifle  or  pistol,  we  have  determined  to  mense  room,  from  the  office,  the  tout  ensemble  is 
state  the  number  of  separate  operations  of  eaeh  really  grand  and  imposing,  and  the  beholder  is 
portion,  and  in  each  department.  We  adopt  the  readily  impressed  with  an  exalted  opinion  of  the 
navy  or  belt  pistol,  the  weight  of  which  is  thir-  vast  mechanical  resources  of  the  corporation, 
ty-eight  ounces,  as  the  example.  In  forging,  the  The  room  is  500  feet  long  by  60  feet  wide,  and 
number  of  separate  heats  arc  enumerated :  lock-  16  feet  high.  It  is  lighted,  on  all  sides,  by  112 
frame,  2  ;  barrel,  3 ;  lever,  2  ;  rammef,  1 ;  ham-  windows  that  reach  nearly  from  floor  to  ceiling ; 
mer,  2 ;  hand,  2  ;  trigger,  2 ;  bolt,  2  ;  main  it  is  warmed  by  steam  from  the  boilers — the 
spring,  2  ;  key,  2  ;  nipples,  two  each,  12  ;  thus  pipes  being  under  the  benches,  running  com- 
we  find  that  no  less  than  thirty-lwo  separate  and  pletely  around  the  sides  and  ends ;  there  are 
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altto  perfect  arrangements  for 
ventilation,  and  sufficient  gas- 
burners  to  illuminate  the 
whole  for  night-work.  Run¬ 
ning  through  the  center  is  a 
row  of  cast-iron  columns,  sixtj 
in  number,  to  which  is  at¬ 
tached  the  shafting — which  here 
is  arranged  as  a  continuous 
pulley — for  driving  the  ma¬ 
chines,  as  close  together  as  pos¬ 
sible,  only  allowing  snfficici  t 
space  to  get  around  and  woi  k 
them.  The  whole  of  this  im¬ 
mense  floor  space  is  covert  d 
with  machine  tools.  Each  por¬ 
tion  of  the  flre-arm  has  its  pai- 
ticular  section.  As  we  enter 
the  door  the  flrst  group  of 
machines  appears  to  be  exclus¬ 
ively  employed  in  chambering 
cylinders ;  the  next  is  turning 
and  shaping  them ;  here  another  is  boring 
barrels ;  another  group  is  milling  the  lock- 
frames  ;  still  another  is  drilling  them ;  be¬ 
yond  are  a  score  of  machines  boring  and 
screw-cutting  the  nipples,  and  next  them  a 
number  of  others  are  making  screws ;  here  are 
the  rifling  machines,  and  there  the  machines  for 
boring  rifle-barrels  ;  now  we  come  to  the  jigging 
machines  that  mortice  out  the  lock-frames  ;  and 
thus  it  goes  on  all  over  this  great  hive  of  phys¬ 
ical  and  mental  exertion. 

This  machinery,  though  at  flrst  sight  like  that 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  silk, 
apparently  intricate,  is  in  reality  mostly  com¬ 
posed  of  simple  and  well-known  elements,  inge¬ 
niously  and  specially  applied  to  cflect  the  me¬ 
chanical  actions  required ;  no  better  evidence 
of  its  perfection  can  be  adducal  than  the  fact 
that  the  various  parts  of  the  arms  produced  are 
so  perfectly  identical  that,  in  assembling  a  pis¬ 
tol,  the  several  pieces,  taken  promiscuously 
from  the  heaps,  unite  almost  without  manual  la¬ 
bor.  The  limited  space  of  this  paper  prevents  a 
detailed  description  of  the  various  machines, 
nearly  400  of  which  are  in  use  in  the  several 
departments;  however,  it  would  be  well  for 
some  other  establishments  that  we  have  in  our 
time  visited  if  a  portion  of  the  mechanical  ad¬ 
vantages  which  they  insure  were  more  univers¬ 
ally  adopted  for  all  general  purposes — that  of 
running  by  adhesive  contact,  instead  of  bands, 
more  especially.  Most  engineers,  undoubtedly 
unaware  of  its  virtues,  would  seem  to  have  neg¬ 
lected  this  natural  principle  of  mechanism.  In  the 
stocking  department,  a  circular  saw,  30  inches 
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in  diameter,  receives  its  only  propelling  power 
from  the  surface  contact  of  the  pullies. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  ali  the  operations 
performed  by  the  machines ;  a  few  will  render 
the  whole  understandable.  Taking  the  lock- 
frame,  for  instance :  they  commence  by  fixing 
the  center,  and  drilling  and  tapping  the  base  for 
receiving  the  arbor  or  breech-pin,  which  has  been 
previously  prepared — the  helical  groove  cut  in  it, 
and  the  lower  end  screwed— once  grasped  is  firmly 
fixed  into  its  position,  furnishing  a  definite  point 
from  which  all  the  operations  are  performed, 
and  to  which  all  the  parts  bear  relation.  The 
facing  and  hollowing  of  the  recoil  shield  and 
frame,  the  cutting  and  sinking  the  central  re¬ 
cesses,  the  cutting  out  all  the  grooves  and  ori¬ 
fices,  planing  the  several  flat  surfaces  and  shap¬ 
ing  the  curved  parts  prep^  the  frames  for 
being  introduced  between  hard  steel  clamps, 
through  which  all  the  holes  are  drilled,  bored 
and  tapped  for  the  various  screws ;  so  that,  after 
passing  through  thirty-three  distinct  operations, 
and  the  little  hand  finishing  required  in  remov¬ 
ing  the  burr  from  the  edges,  the  lock-frame  is 
ready  for  the  inspector.  The  rotating,  cham¬ 
bered  cylinder  is  turned  out  of  cast-steel  bars, 
manufactured  expressly  for  the  purpose.  The 
machines,  after  getting  them  the  desired  length, 
drill  center  holes,  square  up  ends,  turn  for 
ratchet,  turn  exterior,  smooth  and  polish,  en¬ 
grave,  bore  chambers,  drill  partitions,  tap  for 
nipples,  cut  pins  for  hammer-rest  and  ratchet,  and 
screw  in  nipples.  In  all  there  are  thirty-six  sepa¬ 
rate  operations  before  the  cylinder  is  ready  to  fol¬ 
low  the  lock-frame  to  the  inspector.  In  the  same 
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luauner  the  barrel,  forged  solidly  from  a  bar  of 
east  steel,  is  bored  and  completed  to  caliber,  and 
is  then  submitted  to  the  various  operations  of 
planing,  grooving  the  lower  projection  beneath 
the  barrel,  with  which  the  base  pin  is  ultimately 
connected,  tapped,  and  then  rifled.  The  barrel 
goes  through  forty-five  separate  operations  on 
the  machines.  The  other  parts  arc  subject  to 
about  the  following  number :  lever,  27  ;  ram¬ 
mer,  19  ;  hammer,  28 ;  hand,  20 ;  trigger,  21  ; 
bolt,  21 ;  key,  18 ;  lear  spring,  12 ;  fourteen 
screws,  seven  each,  98;  six  cones,  eight  each, 
48  ;  guard,  18 ;  handle-strap,  5  ;  stock,  6.  Thus 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
labw  is  completed  in  this  department  Even  all 
the  various  parts  of  the  lock  are  made  by  ma¬ 
chinery,  each  having  its  relative  initial  point  to 
work  from,  and  on  the  correctness  of  which  the 
perfection  depends. 

As  soon  as  completed  the  different  parts  arc 
carried  to  the  story  above,  which,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  machinery  and  the  columns 
through  the  center,  is  an  exact  counterpart  of 
the  room  below.  It  is  designated  the  Inspecting 
and  Assembling  Department.  Here  the  different 
parts  arc  most  minutely  inspected ;  this  em¬ 
braces  a  series  of  operations  which  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  amount  to  considerable ;  the  tools  to  inspect 
a  cylinder,  for  example,  are  fifteen  in  number, 
each  of  which  must  gauge  to  a  hair ;  the  great¬ 
est  nicety  is  observed,  and  it  is  absolutely  im¬ 
possible  to  get  a  slighted  piece  of  work  beyond 
this  point  On  finishing  his  examination,  the  in¬ 
spector  punches  his  initial  letter  on  the  piece  in¬ 


spected,  thus  pledging  his  reputation  on  its 
quality. 

The  mountings,  conusting  of  the  handle-strap 
and  guard,  which  ore  composed  of  gun-metal, 
are  cast  and  afterward  worked  up  in  the  ma¬ 
chines  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  metal 
work.  The  woodwork  of  the  stock  is  also  shaped 
by  machinery. 

Each  part  having  been  thus  far  completed 
in  itself,  now  comes  the  first  uniting  or  atsmb- 
Ung,  as  the  workmen  term  it.  Let  us  get  our 
navy  pistol  in  shape ;  to  do  so  we  will  want  a 
cylinder  barrel,  lock-frame,  hammer,  trigger, 
bolt,  key,  main-spring,  hand,  sear-spring,  lever, 
rammer,  g^ard,  bock-strap,  stock,  and  a  number 
of  peculiar  screws.  These  are  readily  united 
by  the  assembler,  and  our  pistol  assumes 
its  material  shape.  It  is  now  numbered;  to 
make  it  special,  we  will  designate  our  number 
os  138,565  ;  the  imprint  of  the  establishment, 
“  Addi’ess  Colonel  Sam.  Colt,  Hartford,  Conn,” 
is  also  stamped  on  at  this  time.  It  is  now  care¬ 
fully  token  apart,  all  the  pieces  being  stamped 
the  particular  number  of  the  arm ;  and  thus  our 
barrel,  cylinder,  etc.,  each  with  a  quantity  of 
his  fellows,  ore  taken  away  for  their  final  finish¬ 
ing. 

Most  of  the  metal  work  is  carried  to  the  dry 
polishing  shop — a  room  60  feet  square,  located 
in  the  third  story  of  the  center  building.  Here 
it  is  polished  on  emery  and  other  wheels,  about 
half  a  yard  in  diameter,  the  operatives  sitting 
at  their  work  as  observed  in  the  illustration. 
After  inspection,  the  barrels  and  cylinders  arc 
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Lauded  over  for  the  blueing 
prucesK — an  o])cration  that 
requires  nicety  and  practical 
experience.  The  ovens  for 
this,  as  well  as  for  the  case- 
hardening  -to  which  process 
ail  the  iron  work  is  submitted 
—as  well  as  the  forges  for 
tempering  the  springs,  etc., 
are  locatenl  in  the  forge  shop. 

Krom  the  polishers,  th(! 
mountings  go  to  the  eh'Ctro- 
piaters  —  who  occupy  a  room 
‘>5  by  40,  in  the  bas(>ment  of 
the  ofHce  building,  where  they 
are  plated  with  silver,  and 
afterward  burnished.  The 
wood  work  ndurns  to  the 
stock-maker’s  shop— a  room 
OO  by  80,  in  the  third  story  of  the  center  build¬ 
ing.  This  is  suppli(!d  with  iwwcr  saws,  planes, 
morticing  and  shaping  machines,  for  wood  work, 
and.  as  throughout  the  whole  establishment, 
every  means  is  adopted  for  lalior-saving.  The 
stock  then  comes  back  for  varnishing  and  the 
tinal  finishing. 

On  their  tinal  completion,  all  the  parts  art; 
delivered  to  the  general  storts-keeper's  depart¬ 
ment,  a  room  00  feet  wide  by  190  feet  long,  sit¬ 
uated  in  the  second  story  of  the  central  building, 
and  extending  over  the  rear  parallel.  All  the 
hand-tools  and  materials  (e.xcept  the  more  bulky 
kinds)  are  distributed  to  the  workmen  from  this 
place  ;  several  clerks  are  required  to  parcel  the 
goods  out  and  keep  the  accounts ;  in  fact,  it  is 
a  itore,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  term,  and 
rather  on  the  wholesale  principle  at  that.  On 
the  reception  of  finished,  full  sets  of  the  parts 
of  the  pistols,  they  are  once  more  carrieil  up  to 
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the  a.ssembling  room ;  hut  this  time  to  another 
corps  of  artisans.  GiiidiKl  by  the  numbers,  they 
arc  once  more  as.scmbled ;  and  now,  although 
each  portion  has  associated  with  scores  of  its 
fellows,  and  gone  through  many  distinct  opera¬ 
tions  in  distant  parts  of  the  establishment,  our 
particular  pistol,  number  138,.5(i3,  is  re-a.«sembled 
as  first  united,  and  the  finished  arm  is  laid  o:i 
a  rack,  n>ady  for  the  prover ;  of  course  many 
others  accompany  it  to  the  department  of  this 
official,  which  is  locatwl  in  the  third  story  of  the 
rear  building.  Here  each  chamber  is  loaded 
with  the  largest  charge  possible,  and  practically 
tested  by  firing ;  after  which,  they  are  wiped 
out  by  the  prover  and  returned  to  the  inspec¬ 
tion  department.  The  inspectors  again  take 
them  apart,  thoroughly  clean  and  oil  them, 
when  they  are  for  the  last  time  put  together  and 
placed  in  a  rack  for  the  final  inspection.  This 
is  done  by  Mr.  William  Tuller,  a  gentleman  who 
has  been  in  the  constant  employment  of  Colonel 
Colt  since  the  manufacture  commenced  in  Hart¬ 
ford.  The  parts  having  been  so  thoroughly  ex¬ 
amined  and  tested,  it  would  seem  that  this  last 
inspection  was  scarcely  necessary  ;  but,  after  a 
short  oliservation,  we  saw  several  laid  aside. 
Taking  up  one  with  a  small  mark  on  the  barrel. 
“  Why  do  you  reject  this?”  we  inquired.  “  Pass 
that  to-day,  and  probably  much  larger  blem- 
1  ishes  would  appear  to-morrow,”  replied  Mr.  T. 
The  order  from  the  Principal  is  perfection  ;  and 
a  small  scratch  in  the  bluing  or  varnish  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  prevent  the  arm  passing.  The  fin¬ 
ished  arm  is  now  returned  to  the  store  room  ; 
from  whence,  after  being  papered,  they  are  sent 
to  the  wareroom — situated  in  the  basement  of 
the  office  building ;  from  this  they  are  sent  to 
nearly  every  portion  of  the  habitable  globe.  We 
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pieces  through  the  machines  was  lU  per  cent, 
and  those  of  the  best  class  workmen  engaged  in 
assembling  or  putting  together,  finishing  and  or¬ 
namenting  the  weapons  was  also  10  per  cent, 
thus  leaving  80  per  cent  for  the  duty  done  by 
the  machinery. 

The  repeating  principle  has  also  been  success¬ 
fully  applied  by  Colonel  Colt  to  rifles  and  car¬ 
bines,  several  vai-ieties  of  which  are  constantly 
in  the  course  of  completion  in  the  armory. 
Lately  the  demand  for  the  sporting  rifle  has  in¬ 
creased  wonderfully,  which  increasi^  will,  no 
doubt,  be  much  augmented  as  their  superiority 
is  more  generally,  practically  demonstrated  by 
our  hardy  backwoodsmen ;  and  the  day  is  not 
distant  when  regiments  of  riflemen  will  be 
equipped  with  Colt’s  revolvers. 

Within  the  la.st  year,  still  another  stylo  of 
pistol  has  been  introduced.  It  is  called  “  Colt’s 
New  Model,”  and  by  some  it  is  preferred  to 
either  of  the  others ;  undoubtedly  this  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fancy  with  the  party  using  the  arm,  as  in 
some  cases  individuals  yet  prefer  Colt’s  first  to 
any  tu'm  that  was  ever  manufactured.  As  an 
e.xample,  G.  W.  Kendall,  Esq.,  well  known  as 
the  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Picapine,  is  the 
possessor  of  No.  42,  the  most  ancient  of  Colt’s 


must  now  bid  adieu  to  number  138,505  ;  in  im¬ 
agination,  we  have  followed  it  through  about 
400  separate  processes  of  manufacture,  which, 
in  the  usual  course  pursued,  would  have  occu¬ 
pied  from  three  to  four  weeks  of  time  ;  yet,  we 
trust  this  portion  of  our  labor  has  not  been  in 
vain,  but  that,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Chapin’s  graphic 
di-awings,  the  attentive  reader  has  a  fair  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  nwdas  operandi  pursued  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  Colt’s  Patent  Revolving  Navy 
Pistol. 

Besides  the  great  degree  of  unifomity  and  pre¬ 
cision  aiTived  at  by  the  adaptation  of  machinery 
in  this  manufacture,  which  e:xactucss  couid  be 
compassed  in  no  other  manner,  it  is  stated  that  a 
number  suSicieut  to  supply  the  present  demand 
could  not  be  produced  by  manual  labor  alone. 
During  the  time  of  our  visit  we  were  informed 
that  scarcely  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  wea¬ 
pons  were  at  that  moment  in  the  various  stages  of 
progress,  yet  the  whole  number  of  employees  was 
a  little  less  than  six  hundred,  who,  by  the  aid  of 
mechanical  contrivances,  turn  out  an  average  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  finished  arms  per  diem. 

In  round  numbers  it  might  be  stated  that  sup¬ 
posing  the  cost  of  an  arm  to  be  100  ;  of  this  the 
wages  of  those  who  attended  to  and  passed  the 
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pistolfl,  which  he  unhesitatingly  pronounces  the 
acme  of  excellence  for  the  purposes  designed. 
In  our  opinion  we  never  saw  a  weapon  of  any 
kind  that  equaled  the  new  model ;  of  course  the 
principle  of  rotating  the  cylinder,  loading — in 
short,  all  the  important  points  are  identical  in 
each ;  but  in  appearance,  we  think  the  last  ha.s 
a  decided  advantage.  The  arms  are  of  several 
sizes,  and  weigh  as  follows : 

Pounds.  Ounees. 

The  military  rifle,  barrel  36  inches,  fitted 


with  Improved  bayonet . 11  8 

Sporting  rifle,  barrel  from  18  to  30  in¬ 
ches,  average .  9  • 

The  army  or  holster  pistol .  4  4 

The  navy  or  belt  pistol .  2  6 

Tlie  pocket  pistol,  barrel  6  inches .  1  12 

Tlie  pocket  pistol,  barrel  5  inches . 1  10 

The  pocket  pistol,  barrel  4  inches . 1  8 


These  are  kinds  that  are  constantly  in  the 
course  of  construction ;  of  course,  many  other 
varieties  are  made  by  special  order. 

With  the  exception  of  the  steam  engine  and 
boilers,  a  majority  of  the  machinery  was  not 
only  invented,  but  constructed  on  the  premises. 
When  this  department  was  commenced,  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Company  to  manufacture 
solely  for  their  own  use.  Some  months  since, 


applications  were  made  by  several  foreign  Gov 
ernments  to  be  supplied  with  machines  and  the 
right  to  operate  them.  After  mature  delibera¬ 
tion,  it  was  concluded  to  supply  orders,  and  on 
the  day  of  our  visit  we  saw  a  complete  set  of 
machinery  for  manufacturing  firc-arnLs,  that  will 
shortly  be  shipped  to  a  distant  land.  The  Com¬ 
pany  have  now  determined  to  incorporate  this 
manufacture  as  a  branch  of  their  regular  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  machine  shop  is  the  lower  floor  of  the 
front  parallel ;  its  dimensions  are  60  by  500 
feet ;  it  is  supplied  with  power  and  hand  tools 
of  every  desired  kind,  all  of  the  most  approved 
construction.  Sixty  hands  are  employed  here. 
As  in  the  armory  above,  iron  columns  are 
ranged  through  the  center,  to  which  is  attached 
the  continuous  pulley-shafting;  these  columns 
are  hollow,  are  pierced  in  the  ades  and  con¬ 
nected  with  flues,  thus  serving  as  ventilators. 
From  present  indications,  this  department  will, 
ere  long,  require  to  be  greatly  enlarged. 

The  fourth  floor,  or  attic,  is  another  of  these 
spacious  rooms ;  it  is  well  lighted  from  a  row 
of  sky-lights  in  the  roof,  and  can  readily  be 
converted  into  an  excellent  work-diop ;  at 
present  it  is  only  occupied  as  a  store-room  for 
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inaterials  ;  there  ore  bomc  other  parts  of  the 
buildin)^  that  arc  not  fully  occupied  ;  in  fact, 
should  the  whole  capacity  of  the  establishment 
be  brought  into  use,  there  is  ample  room,  power, 
etc.,  to  produce  one  thousand  arms  per  diem. 

Bullet-molds,  powder-flasks,  and  the  accou¬ 
trements  to  accompany  the  arms,  arc  all  manu- 
factur<.Hl  on  the  premises — the  greater  portion 
of  the  labor,  as  in  the  arms,  being  performed  by 
machinery.  * 

Among  the  late  inventions  of  Colonel  Colt  is 
one  that  has  already  proved  of  vast  practical 
advantage  in  operating  small  arms  of  every  de¬ 
scription.  We  allude  to  his  Patent  Lubricator, 
by  the  upc  of  which  a  gun  or  pistol  can  l>e  dis¬ 
charged  almost  ad  libitum  without  fouling  the 
barrel.  In  a  communication  to  the  principal  of 
his  bureau,  M^or  Bell,  of  the  United  States 
Ordinance  Department,  says :  “It  is  a  hollow'  iron 
cylinder  at  the  end  of  the  ramrod  of  the  diam¬ 
eter  of  the  boro,  of  various  lengths  according 
to  the  atm,  being  four  and  a  half  inches  long 
for  the  Yager  rifle,  on  which  it  was  tried ;  the 
capacity  of  the  hollow,  filled  with  common  whale 
oil,  was  about  suflicient  for  fifty  rounds ;  conical 
at  the  end,  so  as  to  receive  the  head  of  the  Miuie 
ball,  in  ramming  vertically  down,  which  admits 
of  the  upward  pressure  of  the  ball  upon  a  small 
valve  in  the  bottom  of  the  cone  of  the  lubrica¬ 
tor,  which  pressure  opening  the  valve,  by  com¬ 
pressing  the  valve  spring,  admits  one  or  two 
drops  of  oil  through  the  valve  upon  the  top  of 
the  Ixill,  and  spreading  down  the  sides  there¬ 
of,  atfects  the  lubrication  or  cleansing  of  the 
bore  iu  the  passage  of  the  ball  through  it  at 
each  tire.  By  means  of  a  screw  at  the  top  of 
the  valve,  the  quantity  of  oil  admitted  on  the 
ball  may  be  increased  or  decreased  at  pleasure. 
The  structure  of  the  thing  is  altogether  solid 
and  strong,  and  cannot  easily  get  out  of  order. 


It  was  tried  by  firing  forty  rounds,  os  rapidly  as 
possible,  from  the  Yager  rifle,  Minie  ball,  musket 
powder,  fifty  grains  charge,  iu  comparison  with 
another  Yager,  with  Minie  ball  smeared  with  wax 
and  tallow  as  in  our  cartridges,  same  charge 
and  kind  of  i>owder,  and  fired  by  the  same 
man.  The  result  was  that  the  lubricator  per¬ 
formed  sensibly  the  best  of  the  two.”  Thestj 
lubricators  are  attached  in  several  ways,  and 
are  apjxMidod  to  most  of  the  larger  arms  manu¬ 
factured  iu  the  armory. 

Another  of  the  numerous  inventions  of  Colonel 
Colt  is  the  Metallic  Foil  Cartridge,  a  contrivance 
that  always  insures  “dry  powder”  to  the  pos¬ 
sessor.  Tin  foil,  cut  in  the  required  shape,  is 
formed  iu  an  inverted  cone,  which  is  charged 
with  gunpowder  ;  the  ball  is  oval,  with  a  flat 
end ;  a  circle  is  pierced  near  the  edge,  on  this 
flat  end.  to  receive  the  edge  of  the  foil ;  on  the 
cone  and  ball  being  brought  together,  the  joint 
is  clo8<.“d  by  pressure  ;  they  aix*  then 'inclosed  in 
pap<>r  wrapiHTs,  so  arranged  that  this  covering 
can  lx;  instantly  removed  when  the  cartridge  is 
aliout  to  be  used.  The  whole  operation  is  com¬ 
pleted  so  perfectly  that  the  cartridge  is  entirely 
impervious  to  water,  as  by  c.\p«;riment  they 
have  repeatedly  1x;cn  fired  after  having  been 
immersed  for  hours.  Owing  to  the  peculiar 
shape  of  the  bore  of  the  nipple  in  Colt’s  fire¬ 
arms,  the  fire  from  the  percussion  caps  readily 
penetrates  the  foil,  without  pricking. 

They  are  manufactured  in  a  building  erected 
expressly  for  the  purpose,  situated  about  half  a 
mile  south  of  the  armory.  No  fire  is  allowed  in 
any  part  of  the  works,  heat  Ix-ing  furnished  by 
steam  generated  in  an  out-building.  Nearly  the 
whole  labor  here  is  performed  by  females,  about 
thirty  of  whom  were  at  work  during  our  visit — 
the  foreman,  engineer  and  charger  making  the 
complement  of  employee.®. 

Parties  who  once  get  a  trial 
of  these  cartridges,  will  scarcely 
fail  of  possessing  a  supply  there¬ 
after.  Major  William  II.  Bell, 
of  the  United  States  Ordinance 
Department,  says  :  “  I  lx;g  leave 
respectfully  to  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  generally  to  the  superior 
lulvantages  of  Colonel  Colt's 
Metallic  Foil  Cartridges,  for 
small  arms,  over  our  present 
awkward  and  very  inconvenient 
cartridges.” 

The  principal  ofiBcers  of  the 
company  consist  of  Colonel  Colt 
as  President ;  K  K.  Root,  Esq., 
Superintendent,  and  Luther  P. 
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Sarguant,  Esq.,  Treasurer  and  Secreta¬ 
ry  ;  besides  these,  there  is  a  chief  to 
each  department — Mr.  lloracc  Lord  lic- 
ing  master  workman  in  the  armory. 

Colonel  Colt  has  been  particularly  for- 
tunati;  in  the  selection  of  his  immediate 
associates;  they  arc  all  men  of  mark. 

.Mr.  Root,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  a  few  hours  of  valuable  instruction, 
is  one  of  the  most  accompii.shed,  prac¬ 
tical  and  scientifle  mechanics  of  the 
day ;  aithough  only  in  the  prime  of  life, 
he  has  established  a  most  enviable  ih)- 
sition,  and  his  opinions  on  mooted  ques¬ 
tions  of  mechanism  are  eagerly  sought 
after,  even  by  the  principals  of  some  of 
our  most  e.xtensive  city  estabiishments. 

Colonel  Colt  informed  us  that  since 
their  first  connection  all  his  views  had 
been  most  ably  seconded  and  put  in 
practical  operation  by  Mr.  Root.  In 
fact,  the  whole  manufacture  of  every  de¬ 
scription  is  under  his  immediate 
direction. 

Although  so  much  care  and 
attention  have  been  exercised 
in  perfecting  the  armory,  its 
accessories  and  products,  yet  the 
gimeral  welfare  of  the  employees 
lias  not  been  neglected ;  most 
extensive  arrangements  for  their 
comfort  and  convenience  are  in 
the  course,  of  rapid  completion. 

And  we  may  here  re¬ 
mark  that  they  are  de¬ 
serving  of  such  especial 
favor ;  as  a  body  they 
are  mostly  young  men, 
many  of  them  having 
commenced  their  busi¬ 
ness  life  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment.  It  was,  in  a 
measure,  necessary  to  ed¬ 
ucate  men  expressly  for  the  purpose,  as  the  ma¬ 
nipulation  required  is  not  exclusively  that  of  the 
gunsmith,  or  of  the  machinist,  but  a  combination 
of  both  of  these  callings.  Taken  os  a  whole,  we 
found  them  decidedly  a  reading  and  thinking 
community,  and  we  venture  the  assertion,  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  produce  a  counterpart  of 
mental  capacity  in  the  same  number  of  me¬ 
chanics  employed  In  a  manufactory.  That  they 
are  well  compensated  for  their  services  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  fact  of  the  pay-roll  amounting 
to  from  $1,000  to  $1,200  per  day. 

The  grounds  around  the  armory  have  been 
laid  out  in  squares  of  500  feet  each  by  streets 
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00  feet  wide  ;  upon  these  squares  are  being 
erected  commodious  three-story  dwellings.  Suffi¬ 
cient  for  about  eighty  families  have  already 
been  finished,  and  are  occupied  by  the  em¬ 
ployees  ;  the  operations  will  be  continued  until 
all  who  desire  ore  accommodated.  These  houses 
have  all  the  conveniences  of  city  life.  Gas¬ 
works,  of  sufficient  capacity  to  supply  as  large  a 
IKipulation  ns  can  occupy  the  area,  have  already 
been  erected  and  put  in  operation.  Attached  to 
the  engine  in  the  main  building  is  a  “  cam 
pump,”  which  raises  the  water  from  the  Con¬ 
necticut  to  a  reservoir  on  the  hill  beyond,  from 
which  it  is  distributed,  by  pipes,  to  the  armory, 
dwellings,  etc.  This  cam  pump  was  invented 
by  Mr.  Root,  and  it  is  claimed  to  perform  its 
duties  even  superior  to  the  Cornish  pump,  as 
the  stream  flows  continuous  and  steady.  The 
plan  has  been  in  use  for  some  time  past  in  the 
Hartford  City  Water  Works,  and  gives  univer¬ 
sal  satisfaction.  One  of  the  buildings  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  structure  known  as  Charter  Oak  Hall — so 
named  from  its  being  located  on  the  .same  ave¬ 
nue  as  the  venerable  and  time-honored  tree, 
which  for  centuries  braved  the  storm,  and  from 
a  singular  incident  became  celebrated  in  our 
colonial  history.  This  hall  is  employed  by  the 
operatives  for  lectures,  debates,  concerts,  balls, 
etc.  The  festive  occasions  arc  enlivened  with 
music  from  a  band  organized  from  their  midst — 
the  instruments,  which  arc  most  e.xcollcnt.  hav¬ 
ing  been  furnished  through  the  liberality  of 
Colonel  Colt.  A  public  park,  fountains,  etc., 
are  in  the  plans,  all  of  which  are  lieing  success¬ 
fully  executed. 

On  the  hill  overlooking  the  whole  is  the  pala¬ 
tial  residence  of  the  proprietor.  It  is  really  a 
superb  edifice,  the  main  building  being  fifty  by 
one  hundred  feet ;  it  is  in  the  Italian  villa  stylo — 
the  ground  and  out  buildings  iKing  on  the  scale 
which  would  naturally  be  expected  of  a  man  of 
his  extended  views  and  liberal  taste. 

In  regard  to  the  efficiency,  durability,  and 
superiority  in  all  features  of  the  weapons 
manufactured  by  Colonel  Colt,  we  have  voln- 
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minous  evidence  in  testimonials  from  the  most 
distinguisbcd  military  and  naval  officers,  states¬ 
men,  savans,  moinbers  of  the  press,  and  others, 
not  only  in  our  own  country,  but  throughout 
the  continent  of  Europe.  Space  will  only  per¬ 
mit  the  mention  of  a  few,  taken  promiscuously 
from  thousands :  Major  General  Taylor,  Gen¬ 
eral  Twiggs,  Major  General  John  A.  Quitman, 
Brigadier  General  Shields,  Brigadier  General 
Pierce ;  Colonel  Crogan,  Inspector  General ; 
Colonel  Harney,  Colonel  Jefferson  Davis,  Major 
JIcCulloch,  Captain  Samuel  11.  Walker,  Captain 
B.  S.  Roberts,  Lieutenant  B.  F.  McDonald,  G.  W. 
Kendall,  Colonel  W.  T.  Haskell,  Colonel  W.  H. 
Russell,  Major  J.  'P.  Gaines,  Colonel  Stanton, 
Colonel  .\bcrt.  Colonel  Kearney  ;  in  fact,  nearly 
every  officer  of  the  Army,  as  well  as  a  large 
numlxjr  of  those  in  the  Navy,  testify  that  they 
are  the  best  weapon  ever  used.  Brigadier  Gen¬ 
eral  W.  S.  Harney  says  “  he  has  had  more  than 
ten  years’  e.xperience  in  the  use  of  Colt’s  repeat¬ 
ing  fire-arms,  and  no  arm,  in  his  judgment, 
ever  yet  constructed,  can  equal  them  ;  they  are, 
with  fair  usage,  as  little  liable  to  get  out  of 
order  as  any  other  arm,  and  they  are  at  least 
three  times  as  effective.” 

Colonel  Jack  Hayes,  commanding  the  Texas 
Rangers  in  Mexico,  writes : 

“  I  have  had  a  good  opportunity  of  testing  the  utility 
of  Colt’s  pistols  during  the  late  Mexican  War,  and  I  feel 
no  hesitation  in  saying  they  are  superior  (in  my  opinion) 
to  any  other  now  known  for  cavalry.  The  danger  of  ac¬ 
cidental  explosion  has  been  obviated  by  the  late  improve¬ 
ment.  They  go  off  clear.  Tlie  cylinders  revolve  with 
great  rapidity ;  and  the  distance  they  carry  a  ball,  (I 
mean  the  conical  ball,)  is,  indeed,  surprising.  Soldiers 
should  be  practiced  in  the  use  of  them.  They  soon  be¬ 
come  easy  to  the  hand ;  the  aim  which  yon  wish  to  draw 
can  bo  easily  caught ;  and,  when  placed  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  understand  the  proper  use  of  them,  they  arc 
unquestionably  the  most  formidable  weapon  ever  used  in 


battle.  1  therefore  concur  fully 
in  the  opinion  that  they  can  be 
used  with  the  same  advantage 
\  by  the  regular  as  volunteer 
forces.” 

Brigadier  Gen.  Shields 

**  Colt’s  improved  revolving 
pistol,  in  ray  opinion,  is  a  roost 
t  excellent  and  effective  weapon 
in  the  present  cavalry  service  in 
Mexico.  It  possesses  an  advan- 
"  q  tage  at  least  three  to  one  over 

the  common  pistol.  I  find  it, 
tWf  '  also,  free  from  that  complexity 

i  which  it  was  feare<l  would  ren- 

der  it  less  serviceable  in  actual 
service  and  in  a  camimign.  I 
'  do  not  hesitate  to  give  it  a  dc- 

- 1  cided  prt'ference  in  cavalry  ser¬ 
vice  in  Mexico  over  all  other 
species  of  fire-arms,  and  recom¬ 
mend  its  general  use  in  that  service.” 

Brigadier  Geneiiil  Joseph  Lane  Pays : 

I  think  I  can  say  as  much  for  and  about  this  formi- 
dsiblo  weapon  as  any  one  now  living,  except  C<»lonel  Jack 
Ilaycs,  of  Texas  (poor  Walker  is  no  more).  I  have  seen 
them  tested  in  several  severe  and  bloody  conflicts,  when 
a  few  men,  arme<l  with  Colt’s  revolver,  were  equal  to  five, 
and  in  several  instances  to  ten  times  their  numbers  Xo 
weapon  is  equal  to  it.  In  close  quarters,  one  roan  is 
always  equal  to  three  or  more.  I  know  the  use  of  it  well, 
and  would  recommend  that  all  mounted  forces  be  armed 
with  them.” 

In  his  evidence  licforo  the  United  States  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Colonel  Charles  A. 
May  testiOed : 

**  It  was  eitlier  in  the  Litter  part  of  1837  or  the  begin* 
ning  of  1838  that  Mr.  Colt  first  took  his  arms  to  Florida. 
General  Harney,  by  order  of  General  Jessup,  ordered  fifty 
repeating  rifles,  and  armed  the  cavalry  forthwith.  Tlicso 
arms  were  used  with  a  groat  deal  of  effect  by  General 
Harney  during  the  Seminole  War  Since  then  I  have 
had  them  almost  constantly  ;  and  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Mexican  War  was  fortunate  in  procuring  some  of 
them  by  General  Taylor’s  order.  I  armed  one  of  my 
squadrons  with  them,  and  found  them  very  useful.  When 
I  went  last  to  Mexico  I  armed  all  my  force  with  them. 
They  were  used  with  great  effect,  Tliey  possess  very 
many  advantages  over  the  ordinary  arms.  They  have 
great  precision,  and  are  shot  with  great  facility,  accuracy 
and  force  ;  they  are  much  more  efficient  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  arms.  Tliey  can  be  used  very  readily  while  on  horse¬ 
back,  while  at  full  speed,  with  great  accuracy  I  have 
found  no  difficulty  in  shooting  a  ball  through  a  buffalo 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  Texan  Rangers  in  the  Mexican 
War  were  armed  with  these  pistols  by  the  Government, 
but  almost  every  one  had  them.  Tliey  were  very  much 
dreaded  by  the  Mexicans.  Tlie  Texans  used  them  with 
great  precision.  1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I 
consider  that  ten  men  with  Colt’s  pistols  in  their  belts, 
who  understand  their  use,  can  go  anywhere ;  can  keep 
off  any  force.  I  should  not  hesitate,  with  ten  men  armed 
with  these  pistols,  to  go  anywhere  across  the  Plains.” 

The  New  Quarterly  Review,  for  July,  1852, 
contains  the  following  apposite  remarks: 

“  We  must  now  advert  to  the  ‘repeating  principle,’  as 
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applietl  to  Are-armn  in  general,  but  more  especially  as  to 
pistols  and  carbines.  It  is  to  our  transatlantic  friend  that 
we  arejndebted  for  the  perfection  of  these  weapons^for 
though,  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  various  attempts 
were  made  to  produce  a  series  of  successive  discliarges 
from  one  arm,  without  the  necessity  of  reloading,  it  is  to 
Colonel  Coitus  perseverance,  enei^y  and  mechanical  skill 
that  the  merit  is  due  of  liaving  successfully  vanquished 
all  the  difficultiea  that  presented  themselves  in  their  con¬ 
struction.” 

The  British  Army  Register  says: 

**  As  Englishmen,  we  frankly  and  fairly  admit  it— Colonel 
Colt  has  the  claim  of  precedence  and  the  patent  of  supe¬ 
riority,  and  we  scorn  to  deny  one  or  the  other.** 

In  brief,  any  person  of  common  sense,  after 
examining  Colt's  arms  in  comparison  with  any 
other,  is  forced  to  admit  their  infinite  superi¬ 
ority. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  lion.  Isaac  W.  Stuart, 
cx-meml)cr  of  Congress  from  the  Hartford  Dis¬ 
trict,  for  the  following  brief  biographical  sketch 
of  Colonel  Colt. 

Colonel  Samuel  Colt  was  born  at  Hartford. 
Connecticut,  on  the  intli  day  of  July,  1814. 
His  father,  a  man  of  high  intelligence,  energy 
and  industry,  was  bred  a  merchant ;  but,  soon 
abandoning  this  occupation,  engaged  largely  in 
the  fabrication  of  wool  and  cotton,  and  finally 
of  silk,  of  which  last  article  he  established  the 
first  manufactory  in  New  England.  His  mother, 
a  lady  of  superior  ability,  was  the  daughtar  of 
Major  John  Caldwell,  of  Hartford — a  man  of 
great  sagacity  and  perseverance,  and  who,  for  a 
long  period,  was  extensively  engaged  in  com¬ 
merce  and  navigation,  and  was  distinguished  as 
one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  the  State. 

The  parental  traits,  especially  those  of  ac¬ 
tivity  and  energy,  were  early  developed  in 


Samuel,  the  son.  At  school  he  acquired  the  ru¬ 
diments  of  a  good  English  education,  but  pre¬ 
ferring  active  life  to  sedentary  occupation  over 
the  hour-books,  he  was  transferred  at  ten  years 
of  age  to  the  factory  of  his  father — where,  with 
occasional  intervals  spent  again  at  school,  and 
at  times  upon  a  farm,  he  continued  until  he  was 
finally  sent  to  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  for  the 
more  thorough  improvement  of  his  education. 
During  this  period  he  increased  his  knowledge 
of  the  world,  more,  it  would  seem,  by  observa¬ 
tion  than  through  books,  and  developed  great 
alertness  of  mind,  sagacity  and  thoughtfulness. 

At  Amherst  his  cariosity  was  deeply  aroused 
to  see  distant  lands  ;  amd  upon  his  own  sheer  im¬ 
pulse,  therefore,  without  the  knowledge  of  his 
parents  or  friends,  he  ran  away  to  Boston,  em- 
bitrked  on  board  the  ship  Corlo,  Captain  Spald¬ 
ing,  as  a  boy  before  the  ma.st,  and  set  sail  for 
Calcutta.  Despite  of  all  the  hardships  of  the 
voyage,  and  rough  treatment  from  a  Captain 
whom,  in  after  years,  he  remembered  only  lo 
overpower  with  kindness,  and  repay  with  the 
profitable  command  of  a  vessel,  the  youthful 
exile  returned  buoyant  and  determined  in  spir¬ 
its  as  ever — wayward  somewhat,  but  not  vicious 
in  his  habits — and  as  much  disposed  as  ever  b4‘- 
fore  again  to  see  the  world,  and  to  make  his  own 
way  in  it 

A  short  apprenticeship  again  in  the  manufac¬ 
tory  of  his  father — in  the  department,  particu¬ 
larly,  of  dyeing  and  bleeching — and  under  the 
tuition  of  Mr.  William  Smith,  a  scientific  man 
and  a  highly  practical  chemist — made  him  fa¬ 
miliarly  acquainted  with  the  leading  principles 
of  chemistry,  for  which  he  manifested  great 
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of  npfo — to  anything  liko  profonndnfiwi  of  scien- 
tiflc  knowledge,  ho  yet  managed,  by  a  ready 
use  of  such  experiments  a.s  we  re  dazzling  and 
ainii.sing,  and  by  his  dexterity  as  a  manipulator, 
to  win  a  favoralde  pnidic  opinion,  and  to  se¬ 
cure,  what  wa«  thi'n  of  especial  value  to  him¬ 
self,  a  protit  from  his  entertainmonts  varying 
from  five  to  fifty  dollars  a  night,  and  occa.eion- 
ally  reaching  several  hundreds  of  dollars  in 
amount. 

All  thcfc  profits — iM-yond  those  required  for  the 
supply  of  his  d.aily  wanks — were  scHlulonsly  de¬ 
voted  by  the  youthful  adventurer  to  the  prosi  cii- 
tion  of  that  great  invention  which  has  since  ex¬ 
tended  his  renown  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
For,  most  remarkably,  indeed,  it  was  upon  that 
voyage  to  which  we  have  already  alluded — which 
he  made  as  a  runaway  sailor-boy  to  Calcutta  - 
and  while  firing  for  amusement  at  porpoises  and 


fondness,  and  indoctrinated  him  into  many  of 
its  most  useful,  entertaining  and  brilliant  experi¬ 
ments. 

His  knowledge,  and  brief  experience  in  this 
direction,  he  turned  to  instant  account ;  and,  as 
a  p’.iblic  lecturer  on  chemistry,  he  traveled  the 
United  States  and  her  Majesty’s  dominions  in 
Canada — from  Blaine  to  T,oui.siana.  and  from  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  the  Mexican  Gulf — for  almut 
two  years.  Fie  went  into  every  State,  and  into 
every  town  almost  of  two  thousand,  inhabitants 
in  the  country,  outside  of  Connecticut ;  and,  fig¬ 
uring  under  the  as.sumed  name  of  Dr.  Coult, 
burned  more  o.xygen.  and  administered  more 
laughing  gas.  to  more  men,  women  and  children, 
than  any  other  lecturer,  we  dare  affirm,  since 
chemistry  was  first  known  as  a  science.  Without 
P’^ctension,  of  course,  at  this  period  of  his  life — 
then  a  youth  of  but  seventeen  or  eighteen  years 
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whales,  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  in  the 
Indian  Seas,  that  lie  first  conceived,  and  wrought 
out  with  a  chisel  on  a  spun-yarn,  with  a  com¬ 
mon  jack-knife  and  a  little  iron  rod,  the  rude 
model,*  in  a  piece  of  white  pine,  of  that  lirc-arm 
which  row,  from  the  sliorcs  of  the  Pacific  to  the 
■lapan  Seas-  -over  the  whole  extent  of  the  civil¬ 
ized  world — Itsc'lf  reporU  the  trij^mph  of  his 
skill  and  hlaics  his  fame. 

With  unwearied  assiduity,  and  a  confidence 
in  an  ultimately  prosperous  result  which  never 
wavered — though  against  tlie  vaticinations  and 
dissension  of  numerous  relations  and  friends — 
he  toiled  and  improved  upon  liis  pet  model,  un¬ 
til  at  last  he  engendered  confidence  enough  in 
ihe  liosoms  of  a  few  capitalists  to  procure  the 
e-tablis)iment,  at  Pater.“on,  Now  Jersey,  of  a 
company,  with  a  capital  of  three  hundred  thous¬ 
and  dollars,  for  the  manufacture  of  his  favorite 
arm. 

After  having  secured,  in  addition  to  a  patent 
at  home,  patents  also  for  his  invention  in 
England  and  in  France — countries  which  he 
personally  visited  for  the  purpose — he  re¬ 
turned  to  America  to  urge  upon  his  own  Gov¬ 
ernment  the  adoption  of  his  arm.  But  here 
at  first  ho  met  with  no  success.  The  supreme 
authorities  at  Washington,  and  officers  in  the 
public  service,  both  naval  and  military,  frowned 
upon  his  invention.  He  used  tlio  percussion 
cap — a  bad  substitute,  it  was  tiiought,  for  the 
old  flint-lock.  His  arms  were  mori!  likely  to  get 
out  of  order  than  those  of  the  old-fashioned  con¬ 
struction,  and  when  broken  could  not  so  easily 
be  repaired  as  common  arms.  Tlieso  were  the 
main  oiyectioa.s.  But  Colonel  Colt,  nothing 
daunted — for  di.scouragement  is  no  clement  in 
his  composition — met  the  objectors  by  careful 
explanations,  by  num<'rous  experiments,  and, 
what  is  more,  by  making  constant  improvemeuts 
upon  his  invention.  There  was  no  suggestion, 
of  practical  value,  from  boards  of  officers  con¬ 
vened  to  examine  and  rcjport  upon  his  arm,  or 
from  other  quarters,  to  wlilch  ho  did  not  give 
heed — no  thought  of  his  own  in  this  connection 
which  he  did  not  test  by  experiment — the  com¬ 
pany  of  which  he  was  tlic  soul,  consuming  for 
this  purpose  not  less  than  three  hundred  thousand 
dollans — and  the  result  was  soon  manifested  in 
an  ai-m  so  perfect  in  its  construction  as  to  rouse 
commendation  wherever  scon.  Leading  insti¬ 
tutes  and  societies,  within  whose  prop^-r  purview 
the  arm  ca.ne,  and  the  journals  (>f  the  country, 
to  a  great  extent,  vied  with  eaeii  other  in  its 
praise.  Tlic  fir.st  premium  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute,  New  York,  and  of  the  Mechanics’  lusti- 

•  It  i.H  still  carefuUj  pre»cn  ed  by  Colonel  Colt. 


tute  in  the  same  city,  was.  at  several  fairs,  Ik-- 
stowed  upon  its  inventor.  Both  Colt’s  pistols  and 
Colt’s  rifles  were  eulogized  generally  as  splendid 
specimens  of  ingenuity  and  .skill — as  surpassing 
in  beauty  and  correctness  of  workmanship  the 
Ijest  arms  of  European  manufacture— as  liandlod 
with  the  gremtest  facility  and  ease — as  tiring 
with  astonishing  preci.sion — and  as  sending  forth 
their  successive  messimgers  of  death  witli  mar¬ 
velous  celerity,  force  and  effect.  These  justly 
merited  commendations — and,  what  is  of  weight¬ 
ier  importance  still  in  this  connection,  the  prac¬ 
tical  experience  of  military  men,  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent,  of  the  value  of  these  arms — ^upon  the  bat- 
tle-flolds  of  Texas,  in  the  everglades  of  Florida, 
and  amid  the  fastnesses  and  over  the  plains  of 
Mexico— finally  commended  their  adoption  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  The  tes¬ 
timony  in  their  favor  of  such  men  as  ^neral 
Rusk  and  General  Houston,  of  Commodore 
Moore,  of  the  Te.xan  Navy,  of  Jack  Hayes.  Ben. 
McCulloch,  and  numerous  other  gallant  ofticers 
of  the  far-famed  T(‘xan  Rangers,  and  of  that 
brave  and  excellent  officer,  particularly,  Colonel 
Harney,  the  Murat  of  the  American  army,  could 
not  lie  resi.ated.  Wo  use  them  “  with  the  great¬ 
est  possible  success,”  they  all  affirmed.  “  They 
have  far  surpassed  our  expectations.  We  would 
not  bo  without  them  for  the  world !” 

I’rom  the  period  of  this  adoption  of  his  arm, 
the  prosperity  of  Colonel  Colt — as  was  his  just 
meed  after  years  of  toil,  of  trial,  of  disappoint¬ 
ment,  but  never  of  failure  of  hope,  or  alraUraent 
of  industry — has  run  on  in  one  limpid,  .qiark- 
ling,  and  unliroken  stream.  By  contract  de¬ 
mands  for  his  arm.s  from  Texas — which  he  ful¬ 
filled,  with  straitened  means,  at  WhitneyviHe, 
Connecticut — -by  contract  demands  also  from  the 
United  States— he  was  enabled  to  transfer  his 
enterprise  to  Hartford,  his  own  native  town, 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  where  he  has 
at  last  succeeded  in  founding  an  armory,  the 
most  magnificent  of  its  kind,  it  may  lie  safely 
alleged,  in  the  known  world — an  establishment, 
built  in  the  first  place  by  damming  out — in  a 
project  deemed  by  many,  in  its  inception,  al¬ 
most  superhuman — the  waters  of  the  mighty 
Connecticut  in  their  maddened  freshet  time — 
which  incorporates,  in  buildings  and  machinery, 
a  full  million  of  dollars — which  gives  employ¬ 
ment  to  from  six  to  eight  huiidred  men  inside 
the  main  building,  and  to  numerous  hands  out¬ 
side — which  dispenses  daily,  in  wages  aloue. 
from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars, 
and  manufactures,  year  by  year,  from  seventy- 
five  to  one  hundred  thousand  arms. 

This  result  is  the  fruit  of  a  market  far  arms. 
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not  confined  to  the  United  States,  but  extending 
over  both  the  Americas — more  or  less  to  the  In- 
dias,  East  and  West — to  Egypt — even  to  distant 
Australia — to  remote  Asiatic  tribes  assembled  at 
the  great  Fairs  of  Novgorood,  and  over  Europe 
generally,  but  especially  to  England.  Here  the 
arms  of  Colonel  Colt,  first  Introduced  in  splen¬ 
did  style  through  the  World’s  Fair,  were  warmly 
welcomed,  and  led  to  the  speedy  establishment 
in  London  of  an  extensive  armory  for  their 
manufacture,  and  to  their  rapid  adoption  into 
the  British  army  and  naval  service. 

“  In  whatever  aspect  the  different  observers 
viewed  the  American  repeaters,”  says  an  account 
of  the  impression  they  made  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  “  all  agreed  that  perfection  had  been 
reached  in  the  art  of  destruction.  None  were 
more  astonished  than  the  English,  to  find  them¬ 
selves  so  far  surpassed  in  an  art  which  they  had 
studied  and  practised  for  centuries,  by  a  nation 
whose  existence  was  within  the  memory  of  man, 
and  whose  greatest  triumphs  had  been  in  the 
paths  of  peaceful  industry.  Lord  Wellington 
was  found  often  in  the  American  department, 
pointing  out  the  great  advantage  of  these  re¬ 
peaters  to  other  officers  and  his  friends,  and  the 
different  scientific  as  well  as  popular  journals  of 
the  country  united  in  one  common  tribute  of 
praise  to  the  ingenuity  and  genius  of  Colonel 
Colt.  The  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  one  of 
the  most  highly  scientific  and  practical  Boards 
of  its  kind  in  the  world,  invited  Colonel  Colt  to 
read  a  paper  before  its  members  upon  the  sub¬ 


ject  of  these  arms,  and  two  of  its  meetings  were 
occupied  in  hearing  him,  and  in  discussing  the 
merits  of  his  invention.”  He  was  the  first 
American  inventor  who  was  ever  thus  compli¬ 
mented  by  this  celebrated  Institute,  and  he  re¬ 
ceived  at  its  hands,  for  his  highly  able  and  in¬ 
teresting  pnp<‘r,  the  award  of  a  gold  medal  and 
a  life  memliership. 

In  addition  to  his  presence  before  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  Colonel  Colt — in  high  compliment  to  his 
experience  and  skill,  appeared,  also,  upon  spe¬ 
cial  Invitation,  before  a  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Arms  of  the  British  Parliament — and 
there  gave  testimony  which  was  gladly  received, 
and  deemed  of  superior  practical  value.*  His 
own  statements  were  amply  corroborated  at  the 
time,  before  the  same  committee,  by  British 
officers,  and  others,  who  had  visited  his  armory 
in  America,  and  especially  by  J.  Na.«mith,  the 
inventor  of  the  celebrated  steam  hammer — 
who,  in  reply  to  the  inquiry  what  effect  his  visit 
to  Colt’s  manufactory  had  upon  his  mind,  an¬ 
swered — “  It  produced  a  very  impressive  effect, 
such  as  I  shall  never  forget.  The  first  impres¬ 
sion  was  to  humble  me  very  considerably.  I 
was  in  a  manner  introduced  to  such  a  masterly 
extension  of  what  I  knew  to  be  correct  princi¬ 
ples,  but  extended  in  so  masterly  and  wholesale 
a  manner,  as  made  me  feel  that  we  were  very 
far  behind  in  carrying  out  what  we  know  to  be 
good  principles.  What  struck  me  at  Colonel 

*  It  mny  be  found  in  full  in  the  report  of  this  commit¬ 
tee,  bearing  date  May  12,  18M. 
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Colt’s  was,  that  the  acciuaintance  with  cornn.'t 
principles  had  been  carried  out  in  a  fearless  and 
masterly  manner,  and  they  had  been  pushed  to 
their  full  extent ;  and  the  result  was  the  attain¬ 
ment  cf  perfection  and  economy  such  as  I  had 
never  met  with  before.” 

All  tests  and  examinations  to  which  the  re¬ 
peating  arms  were  subjected  in  England  were 
highly  in  their  favor.  Emphatically  they  spoke 
for  themselves.  The  enormous  power,  nay,  the 
invincibility  of  British  troops  armed  with  them, 
was  demonstrated.  “  The  revolver  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Colonel  Colt,”  said  the  Dover  Tele¬ 
graph.  a  public  journal,  expressing  the  liest  and 
almost  universal  opinion  of  England  upon  the 
arm,  “  is  a  weapon  that  cannot  be  improved 
upon.  It  will,  we  unhesitatingly  predict,  prove 
a  panacea  for  the  ills  we  have  so  unhappily  en¬ 
countered  in  the  Southern  hemisphere.  The 
Caffre  hordes  will  bitterly  ‘rue  the  day  on 
which  the  first  terrifle  discharge  is  pourc'd  upon 
their  sable  masses.’  ”  And  so — a  panacea— the 
revolver  did  prove,  lioth  with  the  Caffre  hordes, 
and  with  the  Scandinavian,  upon  the  blowly 
plains  of  the  Crimea.  The  marvelous  extension 
of  its  use  within  a  few  years,  in  Europe,  and 
over  parts  of  Asia — the  establishment  by  the 
British  Government  of  an  armory  of  its  own, 
at  Enfield,  for  its  manufacture — the  establish¬ 
ment  of  another  by  the  Russian  Government  at 
Tula  for  the  same  manufacture — the  call  upon 
Colonel  Colt,  aided  in  part  by  some  other  Ameri¬ 
can  establishment. a,  to  provide  all  the  important 
machinery  for  these  new  armories — these  facts, 
and  hosts  of  testimonials  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  from  the  highest  sources,  attest  the 
unrivaled  excellence  of  the  repeating  arms  of 
Colonel  Colt,  and  rank  him  among  the  most  re¬ 
markable  inventors  of  the  world. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  department  of  arms 
that  Colonel  Colt’s  mechanical  genius  has  dis¬ 
played  itself.  He  also  Invented  an  apparatus  for 
blowing  up  vessels,  and  for  coast  and  harbor 
defense,  which,  in  his  own  hands  signally  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  for  a  time  experimented  upon  un¬ 
der  the  patronage  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  General  Government,  will  yet,  we 
cannot  but  believe,  be  adopted  as  a  system,  and, 
to  a  great  extent,  take  the  place  of  forts  and 
bastions,  and  Paixhan  guns,  for  maritime  de¬ 
fense.  Attracted  by  Fulton’s  plan  for  torpedo 
attack  and  defense,  by  the  Dorothea  experiment, 
and  by  Fulton’s  contract  with  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment,  during  the  administration  of  Jlr.  Pitt, 
for  an  organized  system  of  torpedo  attack 
against  the  Bologne  and  Brest  flotillas,*  his 

*  An  original  duplicate  of  this  contract  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Colonel  Colt. 


ever-ready  ingenuity  was  applied  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  sub-marine  battery,  which  was  to 
be  exploded  by  the  operator  while  sitting  secure¬ 
ly  at  any  distance  from  the  object  to  be  demol¬ 
ished,  and  was  to  be  of  force  enough  to  blow  even 
the  largest  man-of-war,  with  all  her  crew  and 
armament,  “  sky  high.” 

His  first  experiment  in  this  connection  was 
made  upon  a  craft  called  the  Boxer,  in  New  York 
harbor,  at  the  time  of  a  Fair  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute,  and  in  the  presence  of  many  thousands 
of  spectators.  It  was  completely  Bucces.sful. 
Colonel  Colt,  from  on  board  the  United  States 
ship  North  Carolina,  applied  his  power,  and 
quicker  than  thought  the  doomed  hulk,  with  a 
tremendous  explosion,  was  thrown  into  the  air 
and  shattered  into  fragments. 

His  second  experiment  was  made  in  t^  chan¬ 
nel  of  the  Potomac,  opposite  the  Arnhal  at 
Washington,  in  the  presence  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  Heads  of  Departments,  mem¬ 
bers  of  Iwth  Houses  of  Congress,  and  an  im¬ 
mense  and  brilliant  concourse  of  spectators,  gath¬ 
ered  from  every  quarter.  Colonel  Colt  was  at 
this  time  at  Ale.xandria,  five  miles  distant  from 
the  point  which  was  to  be  the  scene  of  destruc¬ 
tion  ;  and  at  the  appointed  signal  the  doomed 
Volta,  a  schooner  of  about  sixty  tuns,  was  seen 
flying — in  “  millions  of  atoms — into  the  air  ;  not 
in  fragments,  but  in  atoms”  .says  an  eye-witness ; 

“  the  particles  returned  to  the  bosom  of  the  wa¬ 
ters  ;  no  two  pieces  of  board  remained  together ; 
it  was  not  annihilation,  but  atomization.” 

Ilis  third  experiment  was  upon  the  same  river, 
again  upon  the  Potomac,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  same  dignitaries  as  before  and  a  similar 
crowd  of  spectators.  The  feted  vessel  in  this 
case  was  a  l)ark  of  500  tuns  burden,  full  rigged, 
her  sails  partially  set,  with  a  blood  red  flag  from 
her  mainmast,  and  the  United  States  flag  float¬ 
ing  from  her  stem.  At  an  appointed  moment 
the  United  States  flag  was  lowered,  the  cable 
slipped,  and  the  vessel  slowly  and  gracefully 
moved  up  the  channel  towanl  the  Navy  Yard, 
when,  at  a  signal  gun,  she  was  instantly  tom  in 
pieces,  and  all  that  remained  of  her  was  a  huge, 
ill-shapen  aTcck,  that  soon  settled  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  yawning  water. 

These  experiments,  and  some  others  on  a  mi¬ 
nor  scale,  made  in  the  waters  of  New  York,  and 
elsewhere,  created  a  general  opinion  that  this* 
now  invention  of  Colonel  Colt’s,  if  it  could  only 
be  always  applied  with  certainty,  such  as  he  had 
himself  manifested  in  its  application,  would  be 
a  wonderful  improvement  in  the  art  of  war.  It 
was  commended  as  an  excellent  device  for  har¬ 
bor  protection,  aud  for  the  annoyance  of  an 
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enemy — as  applicable  to  many  important  pur¬ 
poses  of  peace  as  well  as  of  war — as  with  some 
improvements  deemed  feasible,  not  merely  use¬ 
ful  for  the  defense  of  forts  and  harlx)rs,  but  an 
instrumentality  calculated  “  to  .supercede,  in  a 
(freat  raeixsure,  the  necessity  of  a  na\y  to  protect 
commerce  on  the  ocean,  and  to  extricate  a  suf¬ 
fering  world  from  that  system  of  oppression  now 
exercised  by  the  great  maritime  belligerents  on 
the  high  seas  ’’ —  and  as,  at  all  events,  reflecting 
the  highest  credit  on  Colonel  Colt,  who,  it  was 
said  by  many,  with  his  immersed,  hidden,  and 
invisible  agent — that  had  power  enough  to  blow 
into  atoms  the  proudest  navy  that  floats,  and  a 
power,  too,  against  whose  deva.“tating  eflects  no 
vigilance  could  guard— might  well  be  called, 
in  this  view  of  his  discovery,  “  the  Saviour  of 
Manhattan  Island”  and  the  messenger  of  peace 
and  scarify  to  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

It  was  while  engaged  upon  this  his  sub-marine 
battery,  and  as  auxiliary  to  it,  that  Colonel  Colt — 
to  his  great  additional  fame  as  a  man  of  rare  in¬ 
ventive  genius— constructed  the  firnt  submarine 
Iflrffraphic  insulated  trii-e  which  was  ever  put 
under  water* — and  which  he  operated  with  per¬ 
fect  success,  first  at  New  York— from  the  city  to 
Coney  Island,  and  to  Fire  Island — from  the  Mer¬ 
chant. s’  E.\change  Reading  Room,  crossing  several 
streams  of  water,  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbor 
-and  afterward  operated  with  it  in  the  ofiingat 
Do.ston.  His  claims  in  this  respect  are  so  justly 
and  eloquently  exiiresscd  by  his  Honor  Henry  C. 
Doming,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Hartford — in  his 
spee-ch  before  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  in  1856,  on  the  “  Dcuclicent 
Agencies  of  the  Useful  Arts” — that  we  quote 
the  passage  here  entire : 

As  Tnany  cities,”  proceeds  Mr.  Doming, 

will  claim  the  Invention  of  the  sub-marine  ca¬ 
ble  as  claim  the  birth  of  Homer,  in  the  remote 
ages  of  the  future,  as  far  removed  from  us  as 
we  are  from  the  Ptolemies ;  it  may  bo  the  only 
event  in  our  day  of  suflieient  splendor  to  ren¬ 
der  visible  to  their  eyes  that  little  point  in  the 
infinite  vault  of  time  known  as  the  nineteenth 
ci'ntury.  I  shall  he  pardoned,  I  hope,  in  this 
connection,  if  I  place  thus  c'arly  upon  your 
records  the  claim  of  my  own  municipality  to 
this  honor.  In  the  Winter  of  1842-3,  a  citizen 
of  Hartford — the  same  who,  without  loan  or  dis- 
jCoiint  from  the  banks,  carries  on  his  single  shoul- 
ilers  the  tremendous  load  of  our  South  Meadow 
Improvements,  but,  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak, 
poor  that  he  could  scaretdy  call  his  mathe¬ 
matical  instruments,  or  even  his  watch,  his  own — 

•  A  section  of  fhiJi  wire,  from  a  portion  preserrod  by 
C4.1oDel  Colt,  no^  lies  upon  our  tablo. 


he.  Sir,  laid  down  on  the  bottom  of  the  East 
River,  near  the  line  of  the  Fulton  Ferry,  a  sub¬ 
marine  cable,  and  higher  up,  at  Hellgate,  another, 
which  difliTcd  only  from  the  one  recently  lost 
between  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland  in  this 
rcspc'ct,  that  in  the  latter  gutta-jiercha  was  used 
as  an  insulator,  whereas  in  the  former  (gutta¬ 
percha  being  then  unknown)  a  combination  of 
cotton  yarn  with  asphaltum  and  beeswax  was 
used  around  the  wires  envelopi  d  in  a  metallic 
pipe  as  an  insulator.  Ho  actually  had  in  work¬ 
ing  order  an  electro-telegraph  Indween  Coney 
Island  and  the  Merchants’  Exchange,  in  which 
this  suli-marinc  cable  was  a  jwl  of  the  commu¬ 
nication.  I  therefore  file  my  caveat  here,  in  be¬ 
half  of  Colonel  Samuel  Colt,  of  the  city  of 
Hartford,  for  the  invention  of  the  suli-niarine 
cable.” 

Such  is  a  bird’s-t'ye  view  of  some  of  the  bio¬ 
graphical  and  inventive  features  in  the  life  and 
limes  of  Colonel  Colt.  It  would  be  easy  to 
swell  this  view  into  a  volume,  but  such  an  at¬ 
tempt  is,  of  course,  out  of  question  here.  With¬ 
in  the  narrow  limits  of  this  communication  I 
can  but  just  glance,  in  a  sketch  most  summary,  at 
the  man  and  his  operations,  but  Indicate  “  the 
heads”  ns  it  were,  “  of  a  discourse.”  His  fu¬ 
ture  biographer — should  some  such  one  in  time 
appear— will  find  in  his  life,  active,  chequered 
and  startling  often  as  this  has  been,  material 
most  rich  and  varied  for  his  purpose,  and  well 
calculated  both  to  entertain  and  instruct  the 
public  mind.  Colonel  Samuel  Colt  has  stamped 
his  character,  in  peculiar  and  unfading  colors, 
upon  his  age— has  concentrated  upon  a  masterly 
invention  of  his  own  the  eye  of  the  world,  and 
is  in  himself  a  living  epoch. 

To  the  sketch  of  Mr.  Stuart  we  feel  con¬ 
strained  to  add  a  couple  of  paragraphs  that  occur 
in  a  speech,  delivered  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  Honorable  C.  T.  .James,  of 
Rhode  Island,  on  the  3d  of  jMarch,  1855  : 

“  Mr.  President,  the  declaration  may  be  boldly  made 
hero  and  oUcwhcrc,  and  that  without  hazanl,  and  with 
the  fitrictest  regard  for  truth,  that  no  more  bono.^t,  hon¬ 
orable  and  high-minded  man  breathes  tho  breath  of  life 
than  Colonel  Samuel  Colt.  From  his  youth  up,  his  life 
lias  been  ono  continued  series  of  vicissitude  and  change. 
Sometimes  in  prosi>crity,  but  more  frequently  in  advers* 
ty  ;  ho  has  enjoyed  the  one  with  the  ze.st  of  a  man  who 
knows  how  to  appreciate  the  blessings  and  pleasures  of  life, 
and  in  tho  other,  when  the  dark  clouds  of  adversity  rested 
on  him,  and  seemed  toshutout  all  hopofor  the  future,  he 
has  manfully  strugge<l  with  apparent  de.stiny,  conquered 
all  obstacles,  and  emerged  again  triumpluintly  to  the  light 
of  day.  Sir,  had  not  Colonel  Colt  been  a  man  of  tho  most 
fertile  genius,  of  indomitable  cner^'y  and  perseverance, 
with  a  mind  well  endowed  with  some  of  Nature’s  best  and 
noblest  gifta,  and  conseious  uprightness  and  rectitude,  he 
would  long  since  have  been  borne  down  by  the  hostile 
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forccN  arrayed  against  him,  and  crushed  into  the  earth 
beneath  the  heels  of  his  mercenary  foes.  But,  Sir,  he  U 
indomitablc^destroy  him,  and  he  rises,  like  the  jihenix 
from  the  aslies,  with  I’enewcd  life  and  vigor.  Like  the 
geometrical  arch,  with  the  increase  of  thoburdcu  you  en¬ 
hance  his  ]>ower  of  resistance. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  culogue  Colonel 
Colt.  IIh  standing,  us  a  man  of  honor  and  a  gentleman, 
are  too  well  ktiotrn  to  require  it.  His  reputation,  also,  as 
the  inventor  of  the  arm  which  bears  his  name,  is  world¬ 
wide,  and  his  genius,  his  talents,  and  his  valuable  sen 
rices  to  the  public,  are  weil  and  truly  appreciated,  except 
by  the  liarpios  who,  to  increase  their  wealth,  would  prey 
on  hU  vitals,  and  by  the  ignorant  and  prejudiced,  who  | 
either  know  not  how  to  appreciate  merit,  oast  it  aside  as 
a  thing  of  naught,  or  knowing  it,  sully  their  own  con¬ 
sciences  by  regarding  it  with  envy  and  hatred,  and  refus¬ 
ing  for  it  its  just  reward.  Tlirough  an  array  of  hosts  of 
the  latter  de.scription  of  men  has  he  ts'en  compelled  to 
make  his  way.  Against  them  his  probity  and  honor  have 
enabled  him  to  stand  firm,  and  justice  for  him  has  usually 
triumphed,  as  it  wdll  in  the  future.  But,  Sir,  lot  the  final 
results,  as  to  his  pecuniary  interests,  be  what  they  may, 
one  thing  is  certain,  ho  will  have  the  proud  consciousness 
of  liaving  made  valuable  gifts  to  his  country  and  the 
world,  and  with  having  acquired  un  enviable  fame,  which 
will  very  long  survive  when  the  names  of  his  opponents 
and  persecutors  shall  have  perished.  Whilo  living,  he  will 
be  honored  by  all  true-hearted  men.’’ 

[The  editor  begs  leave  to  present  his  com¬ 
pliments  to  the  Hon.  I.  W.  Stuart,  ex-member 
of  Congress ;  the  Hon.  C.  T.  James,  United 
States  Senator  ;  the  Hon.  H.  Champion  Doming, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Hartford  ;  J.  Dean  Alden, 
Esq.,  private  Secretary  to  Colonel  Colt,  and  II. 
G.  A.  Pomeroy,  Esq.,  Civil  Engineer,  for  data 
furnished  and  courtesies  extended  during  the 
preparation  of  this  paper.] 
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Sereskly  beautiful  the  sky  I 

Bends  over  Tabor’s  summit  high  ;  i 

Far  in  the  sunny  vale  beneath 
Reposes  quiet  Nazareth  ;  | 

And  calmly  onward  toward  the  deep,  j 

Old  Kishon’s  sparkling  waters  sweep  ! 

Tlirough  fertile  valleys,  where  the  vine's  j 

Rich  clust’ring  fruitage  brightly  shine.^,  i 

Whilo  from  above  the  orb  of  day 
I/Kiks  down  with  pure  unclouded  ray  ; 

And  each  sweet  vale  and  verdant  hight 
Arc  smiling  in  his  welcome  light. 

On  Tabor’s  mount  a  little  band  | 

Mid.st  Nature’s  lonely  U^auties  stand  ; 

**  Tlie  Son  of  God  ’’—the  “  man  ’*  of  care— 

The  lowly  “  Naiarenc  ”  is  there  ; 

And  by  his  side  the  faithful  three,  | 

Who  love  with  him,  their  God,  to  bo. 

Upon  the  ancient  mountain’s  brow  j 

In  pen.sive  thought  are  standing  now.  I 

Yet  not  upon  the  plain  around,  ! 

Although  with  richest  verdure  crowned,  j 

Not  to  the  blue  far-distant  sea,  ! 

Nor  the  rich  vales  of  Galilee,  i 

Nor  yet  where  Carmel’s  naked  brow  | 
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Towers  up  amidst  the  sunbeam.s'  glow, 

Now  wander  those  disciples’  eyes— 

A  brighter  scene  before  them  lies. 

S:till  at  their  side  their  Ix>rd  is  seen, 

Yet  Oh  t  how  changed  is  now  his  mien  I 
Tliat  meek,  sad  face  which  bent  in  gloom 
Of  tearful  woe  o’er  Friendship’s  tomb  \ 

Those  eyes  that  once  with  tears  were  dim 
For  fated,  doomed  Jerusalem, 

How  strangely  changed ! — rich  glories  now 
In  migesty  adorn  his  brow  1 
A  radiant  halo  round  him  lies, 

And  awful  beauty  fills  bis  eyes ; 

Unearthly  grandeur ’s  in  bis  air, 

And  God-like  majesty  is  there  1 

Beside  their  God,  on  cither  liand. 

Two  forms  of  radient  beauty  stand  ; 

Awc-struck,  the  rapt  disciples  guz 
Upon  the  seeue  in  fixed  amaze  ! 

Ah  i  who  are  they,  that  glorious  pair, 
Conversing  with  the  Master  there? 

A  few  strange  words,  with  mystery  fraugfll, 

The  wondering  disciples  caught ; 

01  fearful  anguisli  Ho  should  see 
In  lonely,  dark  Gethseman«^ 

Of  the  betrayal's  fell  deceit— 

The  mocking  throng — the  judgment  seat — 

The  crown  of  Ihomi  for  that  meek  head— 

The  cross  on  those  blest  shoulders  laid — 

The  bloody  ignominious  tree^ 

The  last  **  hour's  ”  cup  of  agony-^ 

The  sepulchre— death's  xanquished  ptjvjer— 

The  resurrection's  iriumjdi  hour  ; 

Mysterious  words  I — how  soon  to  be 
Explained  on  awful  Calvary  !  « 

Soon  changed  the  scene— and  lo  1  from  far, 

Borne  gently  on  the  ambient  air, 

A  gorgeous  cloud  descending  spreml 
Its  gentle  folds  o’er  Tabor’s  head— 

And  then  a  deep  low  voice  that  stirreil 
Eacl)  spirit  with  its  heavenly  won! 

Breathed  forth  in  sweet  yet  solemn  tone, 

This  is  my  o»m  beloved  son.** 

Too  bright  and  glorious  to  last. 

The  glorious  vision  soon  had  pass’d  ; 

The  heavenly  visitants  were  flow  n  ; 

The  bright,  mysterious  cloud  was  gone ; 

The  Master’s  aspect  had  no  more 
The  awful  majesty  it  wore  ; 

But  now  a  man,  obscure  and  lone. 

Once  more  appeared  the  **  Eternal  Son.” 

Night  spread  o’er  earth  her  mantle  gray— 

The  glorious  sun  had  vaile<l  his  ray  ; 

Judea’s  bills,  and  vales,  and  streams. 

Slept  calmly  ’ne.ath  the  starry  beams  ; 

Still  liDgcre<l  they  upon  the  bight, 

As  silent  passed  the  hours  of  night, 

Watching  the  far-off  planets  shine 
O'er  the  hushed  vales  of  Palestine  ; 

Until  the  last,  faint,  starry  ray 
Faded  before  the  eve  of  day— 

And  early  sunlight’s  waking  beam 

Shone  soft  o’er  vale,  and  mount,  and  strram. 

*  a  a  «  *  a 

Ixmg  centuries  have  rolled  away 
Since  passed  that  bright  auspicious  day  ; 

Yet  who  that  stands  upon  the  brow 
Tabor’s  sacred  mount,  e’en  now, 

But  bows  in  reverential  thought 
Upon  the  spot  where  once  were  wrought 
Such  wondrous  signs  of  sovereign  power 
As  marked  that  memorable  hour. 

And  thrills  beneath  the  sense  profound 
That  Tabor’s  mount  is  holy  ground  i 
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IDOL  FBOM  CK.NTIUL  AMERICA. 


IDOLS  FROM  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

The  traveler  who  threads  his  way  through 
the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  Central  America, 
is  often  surprised  and  startled  to  encoun¬ 
ter  some  huge  relic  of  a  bygone  age  like  the 
above,  buried  in  the  midst  of  deep  forests, 
and  covered  with  the  fillers  which  our  kindly 
mother  earth  hastens  to  spread  like  a  pall  over 
the  deserted  mementos  of  man.  She  has  a 
motherly  tenderness  for  the  neglected  works  of 


her  children.  Grotesque,  crude  and  barbarous 
they  may  Iw  in  the  face  of  a  high  art.  yet  in 
their  day  they  were  perfect  in  kind  and  signifi¬ 
cant  to  the  lieholder.  They  represented  human 
progress ;  ideas  were  large,  but  not  harmonious. 
Huge  bulk  was  the  synlbol  of  power,  not  exqui¬ 
site  adjustment  of  parts. 

It  was  a  beautiful  precious  creation  in  the 
day  in  which  it  was  made.  An  admiring  multi¬ 
tude  looked  up  with  awe  and  delight  as  the 
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work  grow  into  tihupe,  and  the  idea  of  religion 
a.s8uuied  form  in  the  mind.  Tlic  best  idea  of  a 
God  whicli  the  uudevelo]>ed  man  liud  been  able 
to  conceive  was  here  enshiined  with  solemnities 
befitting  the  type.  The  people  have  passed 
away  but  their  record  remains. 

Who  vere  they  ?  Here  once  stood  a  populous 
city — here  the  arts  of  life  aud  its  consequent 
amenities  were  exercised  by  a  people  powerful 
and  cultured.  Here  youtli  and  maidens  lived 
and  loved  ;  children  climbed  the  knee,  old  men 


dispensed  wisdom,  and  the  priest  at  the  shrine 
drowned  the  shrieks  of  the  human  victim  by  the 
solemn  chants  of  the  altar.  All  has  floated  to 
the  abysses  of  time,  leaving  this  heavy  cornice, 
this  grim  figure  to  look  out  upon  the  ages. 

These  huge  rucks  were  fashioned  by  a  race  of 
builders,  such  as  peopled  Hindustan  and  Egypt ; 
Greece  Before  the  times  of  Cadmus  ;  Rome  ere 
the  wolf  Romulus  suckled  ;  Mexico,  Brazil  and 
Central  America,  all  give  tokens  of  the  passage 
of  the  Builders.  Who  and  what  were  they  ? 
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Were  they  cotempoi-ury  with  Melchizadeck  ? 
Might  the  ugca  have  resounded  at  the  time  with 
the  peans  of  Job?  AVere  the  ballads  out  of 
which  Homer  garnered  his  inspiration  chanted 
in  the  streets?  Were  frail  Helens  coeval  then, 
and  did  lovely  Iphigenias  look  beseechingly  from 
some  sea-gert  Aulis  for  succor?  Did  Sapphos 
thrill  the  harp  to  madness,  and  pale  Euilymions 
wander  over  some  lone;  Latuius,  bathed  in  its 
garniture  of  light  ?  Silence  bro(xls  like  a  pall, 
cold  and  impenetrable.  The  gods  have  fled  the 
deserted  fane ;  the  Penates  have  gone  from  the 
dead  ashes  of  forgotten  homes;  and  the  chill 
but  not  the  ghastliness  of  the  sepulcher  usurps 
the  atmosphere  of  a  city  which  is  left  without 
name  or  memory.  The  ruins  of  I’alenque  swell 
the  catalogue  of  deserted  cities.  She  sits  with 
the  Tadmors  of  the  old  world. 

These  *•  idols,”  as  they  are  called,  have  nearly 
all  fallen  from  their  base  and  lie  entangled  in 
vegitation.  Great  trees  grow  from  once  splen¬ 
did  architraves;  the  facades  of  temples  are 
thick  with  the  ivies  and  other  parasites  of  tropi¬ 
cal  luxuriance.  Lizards  of  emerald  brightness 
dai’t  here  and  there  along  the  ruins  ;  scorpions 
lurk  among  the  disrupted  joints ;  snakes  glide 
from  the  vaults  beneath  to  sun  themselves  upon 
the  sacrifleial  stone.  All  is  silence  and  de.sola- 
tion.  The  works  remain,  but  where  arc  the 
hands  which  fashioned  them?  Ages  on  ages 
have  relied  away,  and  king  and  noble,  peasant 
and  serf  arc  mingled  in  undistinguishable  dust— 
the  everlasting  stars  from  their  blue  empyrean 
have  looked  downward  for  centuries  upon  these 
ruins,  and  no  human  eyes  have  looked  upward 
to  their  brightness,  no  knee  bent  in  solemn  ado¬ 
ration.  The  liat  has  flapped  her  nocturnal  wings 
in  princely  halls  without  rebuke ;  up  and  down 
the  stately  corridors  have  tramped  the  wild 
Ixiast  of  the  forest ;  forth  from  the  lordly  case¬ 
ment  peers  the  fox. 

Man  has  gone  to  his  long  Imurn,  and  slowly 
Nature  usurps  her  reign.  The  mourners  that  go 
altout  the  streets  have  ages  ago  quenched  their 
funeral  torches,  and  themselves  laid  down  to  the 
silence  of  the  sepulcher.  Human  tears  have 
been  shod  and  no  record  left ;  heroic  deeds 
achieved,  and  lost  in  oblivion ;  saintly  martyrs 
have  quenched  their  aspirations  in  blood,  and 
the  persecuted  and  persecutor  are  alike  forgot¬ 
ten.  Oh,  oblivion  1  how  remorseless  thou  art. 
Oh,  death !  Oh,  silence,  is  your  sleep  eternal ! 

There  is  no  hope  without  its  fruition — no  affec¬ 
tion  without  its  object,  no  desire  without  its  ap¬ 
propriate  aliment — no  sense  without  its  world 
of  enjoyment — no  thought  without  its  aim — no 
a.spiration  without  its  exultant  medium — no  in¬ 


spiration  without  its  fountain — no  idea  without 
a  God.  We,  who  walk  this  sphere  of  the  All- 
Iwautiful  may  lay  down  all  care  for  out-speak¬ 
ing  harmonies,  for  even  the  sparrow-like  concep¬ 
tions,  the  hair-weights  of  our  desires,  an;  all 
known  and  cared  for  by  the  Infinite  Father,  who 
wills  that  nothing  of  our  experience  lie  lost,  but 
carries  the  defeated  endeavors  of  earth  up  to 
the  full  achievements  of  Heaven. 

Therefore  this  silence  which  brotids  over  dead 
cities  and  forgotten  memories  shall  not  appall 
u.«.  Man  is  greater  than  his  works.  He  "Mnay 
work  hitherto,”  and  yet  he  has  greater  work  to 
do  in  the  ages  and  the  eternities. 

John  S.  Stephens,  the  prince  of  travelers,  thus 
describes  the  traditions  in  regard  to  Palenquc  : 

As  the  ruins  of  Palenque  are  the  first  that 
awakened  attention  to  the  existence  of  ancient 
and  unknown  cities  in  Central  America,  and  as 
on  that  account  they  are  perhaps  more  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  public,  it  is  well  to  .state  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  their  discoveiy. 

*•  In  the  year  1750  a  party  of  Spaniards,  travel¬ 
ing  in  the  interior  of  Mexico,  penetrated  to  the 
lands  north  of  the  district  of  Carmen,  in  tin' 
province  of  Chiapa.s,  when,  all  at  once,  they 
found,  in  the  midst  of  a  va.st  solitude,  ancient 
stone  buildings,  the  remains  of  a  city,  still  em¬ 
bracing  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  miles  in 
extent,  known  to  the  Indians  by  the  name  of 
Capac  de  Piedras.  From  my  knowledge  of  the 
country,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  why  a  party 
of  Spaniards  W'ere  traveling  in  that  forest,  or 
how  they  could  have  done  so.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  rather  that  the  existence  of  the  ruins 
was  discovered  by  the  Indians,  who  had  clear¬ 
ings  in  different  parts  of  the  forest  for  their 
corn-fields,  or  perhaps  was  known  to  them  from 
time  immemorial. 

*•  The  existence  of  such  a  city  was  entirely  un¬ 
known  ;  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  any  liook, 
and  no  tradition  that  it  had  ever  been.  To  this 
day  it  is  not  known  by  what  name  it  was  called, 
and  the  only  appellation  given  to  it  is  Palcn- 
que,  after  the  village  near  which  the  ruins 
stand.” 

Messrs.  Catherwood  and  Stephens  remained 
several  months  among  these  ruins,  taking  ad- 
measurments  and  drawings,  and  to  his  work,  as 
well  a.s  that  by  R  G.  Squier  upon  Central 
-Vraerica,  we  must  refer  our  readers  for  a  more 
elaborate  description.  As  this  beautiful  country 
is  now  largely  in  the  public  eye,  and  the  strug¬ 
gle  lietween  despotism  and  anarchy  on  one  side, 
and  the  representatives  of  a  higher  civilization 
on  the  other,  is  likely  to  be  decided  upon  its 
liordcrs,  all  records  of  its  ancient  inhabitants  as¬ 
sume  an  interest  and  importance  to  the  American 
mind. 
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THE  COMMODORE’S  SON  ; 

OB,  TUB  FORTUNES  OF  THE  UACFANES. 

A  Story  qf  Button  and  <if  the  Texat  BemliUion  of  1830. 

GHAFTBK  XII. 

Bousro.f’a  ketreat. 

About  the  time  of  the  melancholy  incident 
recorded  in  the  last  chapter,  the  Convention  was 
held  which  declared  Texas  free  and  independent. 
Some  days  previous  to  the  declaration,  news 
came  from  Colonel  Travis,  commanding  at  the 
Alamo,  that  he  was  invested  by  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  force,  and  pleading  loudly  for  assistance ; 
and  very  soon  after,  came  tidings  of  the  horrid 
massacre  of  every  person  in  the  fortress,  except  a 
woman  and  a  negro.  On  the  reception  of  this 
news  Houston  sent  an  express  to  Fannin,  at  Go¬ 
liad,  ordering  him  to  evacuate  that  place,  and 
fall  back  to  the  river  Gaudalupe.  But  that 
officer,  with  a  bravery  amounting  to  rashness, 
determined  to  defend  the  place,  in  disobedience 
to  orders.  But  he  was  speedily  forced  to  capit¬ 
ulate  to  a  Mexican  force  of  5,000 — his  own  being 
not  over  600. 

AVhat  followed  that  capitulation  is,  alas !  too 
well  known.  The  despicable  meanness  and 
blood-thirsty  barbarism  displayed  by  Santa  Anna 
and  Cos  at  the  Alamo  and  Goliad  fully  justifled 
the  sarcastic  utterance  of  that  blunt  old  sailor, 
the  mate  of  the  Seven  Sallies,  as  expressed  in  his 
conversation  with  Douglass,  that  “  the  Mexican 
people  are  a  mongrel  of  the  Spaniard,  the  Indian 
and  the  negro,  having  individually  all  the  vices 
of  these  three  races,  without  a  single  virtue  of 
either.” 

The  company  which  came  out  in  the  Seven 
Sallies  had  been  encamped  at  Refugio  for  a  long 
time,  but  had  now  gone.  A  division  of  this  ad¬ 
venturous  band  had  been  made  some  time  before. 
Part  of  them  perished  in  the  massacre  of  the 
Alamo,  and  still  more  in  the  massacre  at  Goliad. 
But  it  chanced  that  Douglass,  Donald  Sheafe, 
and  a  few  others  had  been  ordered  to  Gonzales, 
when  our  two  friends  received  commissions,  and 
thus  they  escaped  the  danger  and  destruction 
which  bcfcl  many  of  their  comrades. 

On  the  reception  of  the  news  of  the  massacre 
at  the  Alamo,  Houston  immediately  began  his 
arduous  and  skillfully-conducted  retreat  before 
the  advancing  hosts  of  the  enemy,  his  little  force 
being  at  every  step  diminished  by  desertions, 
but  again  reemited  by  fresh  arrivals  of  soldiers 
from  the  States.  He  continued  his  retreat  to 
Bnflhlo  Bayou,  a  little  stream  that  empties  into 
Galveston  Bay,  bis  force  now  amounting  to  be¬ 
tween  700  and  800  men.  He  was  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Santa  Anna  with  5,000.  The  field,  now 
immortal  in  history,  was  occupied  first  by  Houa- 
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ton,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  further  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Mexican  General,  who  had  boasted 
that  he  would  completely  subdue  the  country, 
and  march  to  the  Sabine  River,  and  was  now 
endeavoring  to  effect  a  crossing  at  the  head  of 
San  Jacinto  or  Galveston  Bay.  Houston  had 
scarcely  selected  his  position  before  his  scouts 
came  galloping  in,  informing  him  that  tbs 
enemy  were  close  at  hand.  The  sound  of  bugles 
was  soon  distinguished,  and  bristling  bayonets 
were  seen  glaring  in  the  sunlight  Some 
severe  skirmishing  took  place  between  the 
cavalry  of  the  Americans  and  the  advanced 
corps  of  the  Mexicans,  in  which  our  noble  and 
gallant  friend  Trask,  of  Gloucester,  a  young 
man  of  20,  whose  Inrilliant  black  eye  and  mus¬ 
cular  figure  we  well  remember,  became  the  &st 
victim  on  the  field  of  San  Jacinto.  But  soon 
the  night  of  the  18th  of  April,  1836,  drew  her 
dark  curtain  over  all  the  embattled  hosts,  and 
the  soldiers  of  both  armies  slept  on  their  arms, 
to  invigorate  themselves  for  the  deadly  strife  of 
the  succeeding  day. 

CHAPTER  Xin. 

JOTS,  8CBPR1SIS  AHD  DOUBIR 

“  Hurra !  Gude  wife,  hurra !  hurra  I”  ex* 
claimed  Donald  Macfane,  the  grocer,  as  he  en¬ 
tered,  bounding  into  the  door  of  his  little  diop, 
throwing  up  his  old  hat,  and  jumping  up  and 
down  till  the  old  house  shook  to  its  foundation, 
and  the  very  bones  of  the  grocer’s  skeleton 
seemed  to  rattle.  “  And  what  now  T”  exclaimed 
bis  wife  in  reply,  as  she  paused  in  the  labor  of 
weighing  out  several  pounds  of  sperm  candles 
for  a  customer,  and  stood  holding  her  sides  for 
laughter  at  the  unwonted  antics  of  Donald. 

“  Why,  I’m  $5,000  richer  than  I  was  yester¬ 
day,  that's  all !  And  my  speculation  in  Eastern 
lands  has  turned  out  even  better  than  I  expected, 
that’s  all!  And  I’m  worth  $2,000  more  than 
four  thousand  pounds  Scotch,  that’s  all  1  Hum  I 
hum!  hum!” 

“  O !  thanks  be  (•  God  I  Thanks  be  to  good¬ 
ness!  Donald,  let  ns  go  right  up  stairs  and 
render  thanks.  01  our  dear,  dear  children  I” 
and  slie  fell  senseless  on  the  floor. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  female  customer  in 
the  shop,  Mrs.  Macfane  was  soon  restored  to  con¬ 
sciousness,  when  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  in¬ 
quired, 

“  Donald,  have  you  given  thanks  to  the  good 
God  yet  ?” 

“Thanks  to  God,  woman!  Here’s  the  lady 
waiting  for  her  candles,  and  you  lying  there  as 
dead  as  any  stone.  I  can’t  pray  in  busines 
hours,  sorely,  I  must  attend  to  the  shop.” 
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“  Ah,  man,  I  fear  your  blessiugH  will  turn  to  was  the  best  girl — never  did  any  thing  wrong 
enrscs,  ye’re  so  ungrateful.  It’s  all  money,  till  she  left  us,  to  go  among  them  heathens ; 
money,  money  still.  I’m  afraid  the  good  God  and  then  I  told  her,  and  I  told  Robert,  says  I — 
will  punish  us.  Ah!  but  only  to  think  how  we  “  But  are  you  quite  sure  it  is  true,  woman?" 
suffered  our  own  Donald,  and  our  ouni  darling  a.skcd  Donald. 

Kate,  both  to  go  off,  far  away ;  and  if  we  had  “  Just  as  true  as  the  Bible.  There  it  was  in 
them  here  now,  they  would  be  so  happy,  and  the  newspaper,  in  black  and  white.  But  look 
make  us  so  happy.”  there — look  at  your  wife — she’s  fainting.  What 

“  Well,  well,  I  couldn’t  help  their  going,  a  dear  sympathizing  soul  she  is.  Here,  give  me 
woman,  without  spoiling  all.  But  I’ll  send  for  that  water,  and  hand  some  hartshorn.  La !  I 
them  to  come  back  directly.  My  lawyer  is  wouldn’t  have  told  it  all  at  once  so,  if  I  had 
making  out  the  papers  now,  to  get  the  money  known  she’d  felt  so  bad.” 
from  Scotland ;  and  we’ll  all  enjoy  ourselves  all  “  Woman,  ’tis  her  own  child,  the  child  of  her 
the  better  when  we  meet,  for  our  long  partings,  own  bosom  she  feels  for ;  while  your  skin-deep 
It  will  be  like  tasting  the  good  wine  after  long  sorrow  spends  itself  in  words,  and  goes  off  in 
idietinence,  to  embrace  our  children  now.”  gas,  she  shows  the  feelings  of  a  true  mother.” 

“  God  grant  it  may  not  be  too  late,  Donald.”  “  She  the  mother  of  my  Kate !  Well,  well. 
“  And  there  it  is  again,  woman ;  ye  are  always  my  soul,  my  soul  to  goodness !  iknd  you  admit 
croaking,  and  moaning,  and  fearing,  and  trem-  you  are  her  father  ?” 
bling,  and  never  hoping  and  cheerful.  You  “  I  am.” 

keep  telling  me  that  the  Bible  says,  “  Pray  with-  “  Then  its  just  as  somebody  told  me  once,  and 
out  ceasing,”  but  don’t  it  say  ‘Hope  on,  hope  when  I  a.«ked  you,  you  lied  alx)ut  it.  You  are 
ever,’  too?”  the  father  of  little  .Jennie,  too.  And  you  turned 

“  No,  Donald,  there’s  no  such  words  between  ’em  off  because  you  wouldn’t  be  at  the  expense 
the  lids  of  the  Bible ;  but  yet  your  reproof  is  of  bringing  on  ’em  up.  O,  you  miserly,  hatchet- 

good,  and  I  deserve  it,  I  know.  The  good  book  faced  villain !  You  heartless,  soulless - .” 

flays,  ‘  Rejoice  evermore.  Trust  in  the  Lord  Here  Donald,  whose  temper  was  none  of  the 
with  all  thy  heart.  Count  it  all  joy  when  ye  sweetest,  grasped  a  broomstick,  and  ordered 
fhll  into  divers  temptations,  knowing  this,  that  Mrs.  Smith  to  evacuate  his  premises, 
the  trial  of  your  faith  worketh  patience,  and  “  Not  a  step  will  I  stir  for  you  or  your  broom- 

patience,  experience,  and  experience - .’  ”  stick.  You’ve  teen  imposing  on  me,  and  Rol>- 

“  Ah,  well,  I  can’t  stop  for  ye  to  repeat  the  ert,  and  all  the  world,  all  your  life,  and  on  your 
whole  Testament  now.  I  tell  ye  I’ll  pray  with  poor  wife,  too,  for  I  know  you’ve  compelled  her 
ye  till  midnight,  if  ye  like,  after  business  hours.”  to  forget  her  own  children,  and  now  here  she  is 
“  And  will  ye  remember  how  ye  promised  to  nearly  dead  for  what  I  know,  and  all  by  your 

give  up  the  love  of  money  which  is  the  root  of  means,  and  because  Kate,  the  dear  lost - .” 

all  evil,  and  covetousness,  which  is  idolatry.  And  here  she  melted  into  tears  again,  while 

and - .”  she  continued  her  labors  over  the  swooned  form 

Here  the  door  was  hastily  opened  by  Mrs.  tefore  her.  It  was  a  long  time  before  con- 
Rotert  Smith,  who  came  in  with  her  eyes  red  sciousness  was  restored  after  this  second  fainting, 
and  swollen  with  weeping.  The  double  shock  of  joy  and  sorrow,  received 

“O,  me!”  cried  she — “Goodness  me!  My  almost  simultaneously,  was  too  much  for  her 
thild,  my  blessed  Kate.”  fragile  constitution,  and  threatened  for  a  while 

“  What’s  the  trouble  ?”  *ried  Mr.  and  Mrs.  to  be  the  last  emotions  which  she  was  destined 
Macfane,  eagerly.  to  enjoy  or  suffer  in  this  world.  But  the  warm 

“  The  vessel’s  lost — every  soul  gone  to  t’other  hearted  Mrs.  Smith  resolutely  refused  to  leave 
world — just  as  I  told  my  husband,  when  he  let  her  till  she  revived.  She  compelled  the  reluct- 
ber  go  off  to  that  misi^rable  country.”  ant  Donald  to  go  for  a  doctor,  he  declaring  all 

“  But  how  do  you  know  T  Who  told  ye  ?”  the  while  that  he  was  as  good  a  physician  as  any 
wildly  afsked  the  grocer,  interrupting.  in  Boston,  having  studied  the  books,  and,  more- 

“  Robert  just  came  in  with  the  Advertiser,  over,  he  had  never  had  a  physician  in  the  house, 
and  says  a  vessel  from  Tampico,  or  some  such  even  at  the  most  critical  times.  At  this  an- 
place,  has  just  come  in,  and  reports  that  the  nouncement,  Mra  Smith  commenced  again  the 
veflflel  is  wrecked,  and  everybody  gone  to  the  discharge  of  a  volley  of  epithets,  from  which  the 
bottom  of  the  bottomless  sea — and  I  knew  you’d  grocer  was  glad  to  escape,  by  seizing  his  hat 
flympathize  with  me,  you  so  often  speak  of  the  and  going  round  the  comer,  to  the  house  of  Dr. 
dear  girl— just  as  if  she  was  yours ;  indeed  she  Blake,  and  requesting  his  immediate  attendance. 
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Wliilu  be  was  gone,  the  patient  began  to  show 
symptoms  of  returning  animation.  She  opened 
her  eyes,  and  reaching  upward,  threw  her  arms 
around  the  neck  of  her  friend,  and  whispered  at 
broken  intervals, 

“O  dear,  good,  kind  lady!  How  I  have 
longed  and  yearned,  before  now,  to  tell  you  all ! 
How  I  have  thanked  you  from  the  depth  of  my 
soul,  for  your  kindness  to  me  and  mine !  How 
I  have  longed  to  tell  you  that  your  daughter  was 
mij  daughter — dearer  to  my  heart  than  the  apple 
of  my  eye  ;  and  yet,  now  that  the  restriction  is 
removed,  and  we  can  speak  of  these  tilings. 
Providence  has  brought  us  together,  not  to  re¬ 
joice  and  congratulate  each  other,  but  to  weep 
together  over  the  loss  of  our  darling.  Well, 
perhaps  we  deserve  it  for  our  sins.  At  any 
i-ate,  I  hope  we  may  both  be  able  to  say,  ‘  Thy 
will  be  done.’  ” 

“  But  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Macfane.  that  perhaps  after  all,  Kate  is  not  en- 
irdy  drownded.  I’m  apt  to  state  things  a  little 
strong,  Rol)ert  says.  Says  he,  Dorothy,  you 
never  can  tell  the  story  just  as  it  is.  Your  im¬ 
agination  always  adds  something,  or  your  short 
memory  takes  away  something ;  and  at  any  rate, 
says  he,  you  never  think  a  story  worth  telling 
at  all,  unless  you  have  the  privilege  of  altering 
it  a  little,  just  to  make  it  interesting,  and  so — .” 

“  But  is  there  hope  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Macfane. 

“  Yes,  indeed,  for  now  I  remember,  the  paper 
said  nearly  all  the  passengers  and  crew  were 
drownded  ;  so  you  see  there’s  a  chance  for  us, 
and  that’s  all  that  gave  me  strength  to  come 
down  and  kind  o’  try  to  get  a  little  comfort.” 

At  this  point  Donald  entered,  declaring  that 
the  doctor  could  not  Ik*  found. 

“  Well,  now,”  said  Mrs.  Smith,  “  I  want  to 
have  some  kind  of  reason  for  this  unreo-sonable 
conduct  of  yours,  Mr.  Macfane  ;  and  I  want  to 
know  how  it  is  that  you  can  talk  about  it  now, 
and  couldn’t  before,  and  I - .” 

“  Well,  Madam,  if  you’ll  promise  not  to  call 
me  a  heartless, — he,  he,  miserly, — he,  he,  hatch- 
ct-facod  villain,  I’ll  tell  you  the  whole  story,  he, 
he.  But  if  you  are  going  to  blackguard,  I  must 
back  oui  I  can’t  play  with  you  at  that.  You 
have  too  much  capital  to  start  with  to  make  it 
a  fair  game,  he,  he.  You  see  you  was  born  and 
bred  to  the  business,  and  I  wasn’t,  he,  he.” 

“  Now,  Mr.  Macfane,  there  ain’t  the  least  use 
of  your  getting  mad,  and  using  such  kind  of 
language,  and  snapping  your  eyes  at  me  for 
what  I  said,  for  I  didn’t  say  a  thing  but  what 
was  true,  unless  you  can  give  some  better  reason 
than  it  seems  possible  to  give,  for  such  kind  of 
cheating,  lying  conduct.” 


“  Ah !  dear  Mrs.  Smith,  if  you  said  alt  that 
about  Donald,  it  wasn’t  true,  indeed  it  wasn’t,” 
said  Mrs.  Macfane. 

“  Then  let  us  hear  the  story,  if  you  please.” 

Donald  proceeded  to  give  his  whole  history, 
his  uncle’s  will,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
disposed  of  his  several  children.  He  concluded 
by  telling  Mrs.  Smith  that  he  and  his  wife  had 
always  seen  the  kind  hand  of  God  visibly  ex¬ 
tended  in  mercy  toward  them  since  the  time 
when  Kate  fell  into  the  hands  of  her  and  her 
most  excellent  husband,  and  added  be, 

“  When  I  come  into  possession  of  my  property, 

1  am  ready  to  pay  you  what  you  think  is  right 
for  your  trouble,  in  providing  for  my  daughter 
Kate.” 

“  And  how  much  do  you  think  is  right,”  Mr. 
Macfane?” 

“  I  am  willing  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  $150  per 
annum,  for  eighteen  years,  which  will  be  $2,700, 
or  to  make  it  round  numbers,  I  will  pay  $3,000.” 

“Well,  if  ever  I  heard  the  like!  If  ever! 
Well,  I  never,  in  all  my  born  days,  heard  such 
a  story,  or  saw  such  a  strange  man.  Three 
thousand  dollars  for  the  privilege  of  taking  care 
of  Kate !  No,  Sir,  it  has  given  me  and  my  hus¬ 
band  more  joy  a  bringing  up  and  educating  that 
child  than  all  the  dollars  you  could  pile  up  in 
this  room.  Says  Robert  to  me.  says  he.  when 
we  took  her  from  the  Alms-House,  Dorothy, 
says  he,  there’s  nobody  brings  up  a  poor  orphan 
child  but  they  shall  have  their  reward,  sure  as 
fate.  God  cares  for  the  little  ones,  says  he. 
and  Christ  cares  for  the  little  ones,  and  them 
that  takes  care  of  ’em  when  they  are  deserted, 
Christ  cares  for,  and  loves  just  as  much  as  he 
loves  the  little  ones  themselves.  And  since  then, 
I’ve  found  and  talked  with  a  great  many  people 
that  had  taken  orphans,  some  that  had  children 
of  their  own,  and  some  that  hadn’t  any,  and 
they  all  said  they  more  than  got  their  pay  for 
all  the  kindness  and  expense  laid  out  on  ’em. 
They  have  a  peace  of  conscience,  and  a  quiet 
satisfaction  that  is  far  sweeter,  as  brother  Jones 
said  once,  than  all  the  spicy  gales  of  Barbary 
the  blest.” 

“  Araby  the  blest,”  suggested  Mrs.  Macfhne. 

“  Very  well.  Barbary  or  Araby,  it  is  all  the 
same.  I  know  that  barberries  are  very  sweet 
and  spicy,  when  you  season  ’em  well,  and  put  in 
a  great  deal  of  sugar.  But  speaking  about  this 
unnatural  putting  away  of  your  children  on  to 
the  door  steps  of  this  cold  world,  not  knowing 
if  they’d  be  took  in ;  do  you  think  that  was  right, 
I  ask  you  ?” 

“  /  never  thought  so,”  replied  Mrs.  Macfane. 

“  I  appeal  to  your  conscience,  old  man,  if 
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you’ve  got  any,  do  you  really  think  you  did 
right,  under  the  circumstances?” 

“  O,  I  can’t  stop  to  talk  about  that  now.  I 
must  go  up  town  on  business.” 

“  And  I  must  go  and  talk  with  Robert ;  in  fact, 

I  ought  to  have  gone  long  ago.  What  triU  he 
think,  when  he  finds  I  know  what  I  do,  and  yet 
haven’t  hurried  to  tell  him?  But  you’ll  both 
come  up  and  see  us  this  evening,  won’t  you  ?” 

“  Of  course  we  will,”  replied  Mrs.  Macfane. 

“  After  business  hours,”  added  Mr.  Macfane. 

“  Curse  your  impudence,”  muttered  he,  as  she 
passed  out  of  doors. 

In  the  evening,  according  to  agreement,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Macfane,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  and, 
by  special  invitation,  Mrs.  Duify  and  her  adopted 
daughter,  Jennie,  were  assembled  in  Robert 
Smith’s  parlor.  Mrs.  Duffy  had  by  accident  Ik*- 
come  acquainted,  many  years  before,  with  the 
relationship  of  Jennie  and  the  Maefanes,  but  had 
kept  the  matter  a  secret,  so  far  as  she  could, 
from  the  public,  at  the  urgent  retinest  of  the 
Maefanes ;  but  little  Jennie,  who  was  now  eleven 
years  old,  had  never  known  any  other  mother 
than  Mrs.  Duffy.  When  informed  authentically 
of  the  fact,  she  manifested  no  other  emotion 
than  wonder  that  her  mother  bad  not  come  and 
taken  her  home  before.  She  was  well  aeqaainted 
with  Mrs.  Macfane,  who  often  gave  her  nuts  and 
sweetmeats,  and  though  the  explanation  they 
gave  her  now,  of  their  conduct,  puzzled  the 
child,  it  did  not  satisfy  her,  and  she  informed 
Mrs.  Macfane  that  if  ever  the  had  a  child,  she 
wouldn’t  let  anybody  take  care  of  it  but  herself, 
she  knew  that.  | 

The  little  company  had  passed  an  hour  in 
talking  of  their  mutual  joys  and  sorrows,  and 
hopes  and  fears,  and  the  dry  heart  of  old  Don¬ 
ald  himself  seemed  to  moisten  and  melt,  as  he 
spoke  of  the  secret  struggles  of  nature  against 
ambition,  which  he  had  maintained  for  a  score 
of  years,  and  his  grief  that  he  could  not  have 
announced  the  termination  of  his  struggles  and 
toils  in  time  to  have  saved  both  Donald  Sheafe 
and  Kate  from  their  distant  exile.  While  he 
was  speaking,  the  door  l)ell  rang,  and  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  Richard  Tilton  stood  in  the  parlor  before 
them. 

After  the  first  exclamation  of  surprise  and 
joy,  the  whole  company  plied  him  at  once  with 
more  questions  than  the  whole  catechism  con¬ 
tains,  and  which  he  proceeded  to  answer  by 
giving  a  connected  narrative  of  events  since  his 
departure  from  Boston. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  himself  and  Kate  at 
Matamoros  after  the  shipwreck,  he  was  thrown 
into  a  dungeon  of  the  ealaboto,  and  she  was 


placed  under  such  strict  surveillance  that  he 
never  saw  her  more.  He  had  used  his  best  en¬ 
deavors,  by  the  offer  of  bribes,  always  the  best 
argument  with  Spanish  officials,  but  he  could 
not  succeed  in  gaining  an  interview,  or  even 
obtaining  a  line  from  her. 

After  lying  in  prison  for  some  weeks,  he  heard 
the  unwelcome  tidings  that  she  had  married  a 
Mexican  Colonel. 

“  A  Mexican  Colonel  1”  exelaimed  the  whole 
company  in  a  breath. 

Richard  replied  that  he  even  now  doubted  the 
truth  of  the  report,  though  he  had  heard  it  from 
four  different  sources. 

“  The  disgraceful  trollop !  the  huzzy !  the — .” 

“  Stop,  atop,  Dorothy,”  said  Robert,  “  let  us 
hear  the  whole  story.” 

“The  reason  of  her  alleged  conduct  was,” 
said  Richard,  “  that  she  had  heard  that  her 
friends  in  Texas?,  whom  she  expi-cti'd  to  meet, 
were  all  slain  at  the  Alamo,  or  nt  Goliad  ;  her 
friends,  we  know,  were  Douglass  and  Donald— 
she  had  no  other.” 

“  O,  my  God !”  cried  Mrs.  Macfane,  “  can  that 
be  true  ?” 

“  It  is  not,  it  is  not  true,”  said  Robert  Smith, 

“  for  I  have  seen  in  the  papers,  since  those 
horrid  ma.s.sacrcs,  some  account  of  Lieutenant 
Donald  Sheafe.” 

Richard  proceeded  to  say  that  afterward  he 
could  learn  nothing  more  of  Kate — no  one  knew 
where  she  had  gone.  The  regiment  stationed  at 
•  Matamoros  left  that  place  in  a  few  weeks,  for 
Texas,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  was  en¬ 
abled  to  buy  his  way  out  of  prison,  and  to  take 
his  passage  on  a  New  York  vessel,  though  he 
had  no  money  to  pay  his  fare,  and  he  had  just 
arrived  in  Boston  this  very  evening. 

“I  do  hope,”  said  Mrs.  Smith,  “that  Kate 
hasn’t  l>cen  such  a  foolish  woman  as  to  go  and 
marry  a  nigger,  for  any  reason.  For  my  part, 
I’d  sooner  be  cat  raw  by  the  savages,  than  con¬ 
sent  to  any  such  thing.” 

Richard  informed  her  that  he  had  seen  this 
Mexican  Colonel,  and  though  dark  and  swarthy, 
he  was  not  an  African,  evidently.  He  added 
that  perhaps  she  had  no  other  resource— that 
she  was  without  a  friend  that  could  help  her — 
that  very  probably  she  supposed  him  (Richard) 
dead — perhaps  she  was  compelled  to  marry  to 
save  her  life,  or  her  chastity — in  short,”  said  he, 
“  I  could  give  a  hundred  good  excuses  for  her ; 
but,  after  all,  I  still  cling  to  the  hope  that  there 
has  been  some  mistake  about  it.” 

Yet  it  will  easily  be  believed  that  the  little 
company  parted  that  night  much  less  joyously 
and  hopefully  than  they  had  come  together,  and 
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that  few  of  them  went  to  bed  without  tearful 
aud  earucet  cries  to  God  to  bring  their  loved 
cues  safely  out  of  all  their  troubles. 


CUAPTKB  xrv. 

IDS  BITTLS— aXD  SOHETBIHO  UORK. 

The  cloudless  sun  rose  brilliantly  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  19th  of  April,  upon  the  embattled 
hosts.  It  shone  with  equal  glory  upon  florid 
American  and  dusky  Mexican ;  yet  General 
Houston,  partaking  of  the  pardonable  selfishness 
and  enthusiasm  of  all  hopeful  natures,  exclaimed, 
“  the  sun  of  Austerlitz  has  risen  again  1”  He 
had  been  bravely  enduring  the  taunts  of  his 
soldiers  and  some  of  his  officers  at  his  Fabian 
tactics — some  of  them  declaring  that  Houston 
was  a  coward,  aud  would  never  face  the  Mexi¬ 
cans.  The  army  had  been  winnowed  of  must  of 
the  rash  and  disaffected,  aud  consisted  now, 
probably,  of  as  cool  and  determined  a  body  of 
troops  as  ever  faced  the  cannon’s  mouth.  The 
General  had  demolished  the  bridge  over  Buffalo 
Bayou,  thus  preventing  the  retreat  of  his  own 
troops,  and  the  advance  of  his  enemy  toward  his 
point  of  aim.  He  placed  his  cavalry,  amounting 
in  all  to  sixty-one  men,  on  the  extreme  right  of 
his  line.  His  two  regiments  of  infantry  and  a 
company  of  artillery  occupied  the  center  and 
left.  His  force  amounted  to  700  men,  and  the 
force  which  Santa  Anna  brought  up  into  the 
fight,  amounted  to  1,800.  These  were  posted  be¬ 
hind  breastworks  and  in  thickets,  and  waited 
for  the  Americans  to  begin  the  bloody  game. 

Houston  sounded  the  war  cry,  “  Remember  the 
Alamo  1”  and  ordered  a  general  charge.  There 
was  no  word  in  the  English  or  Spanish  tongue 
so  calculated  to  rouse  his  men  to  bloody  ven¬ 
geance  and  deadly  desperation  as  the  Alamo. 
The  spirits  of  Travis  and  Bowie,  and  Crockett, 
the  first  martyrs,  appeared  before  them,  beckon¬ 
ing,  imploring  for  revenge.  The  Texan  troops 
saw,  right  before  their  eyes,  the  dastards  who 
had  coolly  put  to  death,  and  burned  to  ashes  the 
handful  of  men  whose  souls  they  could  not  con¬ 
quer,  and  the  spirit  of  Christian  love  and  for¬ 
giveness  was  annihilated  in  their  bosoms,  and 
they  desired  only  blood  for  blood !  Not  glory, 
nor  plunder  sought  they  on  the  field  of  San  Ja¬ 
cinto  ;  not  even  liberty,  that  priceless  boon,  but 
blood,  the  blood  of  brutal  barbarians  that  knew 
no  mercy,  and  gave  no  quarter. 

From  the  moment  the  charge  was  sounded, 
there  was  no  battle,  only  a  slaughter.  The 
coward  Mexicans  ran  like  sheep,  at  the  first  fire, 
but  the  Americans,  inspired  with  demoniac  en- 
ergy,  overtook  and  slew  them  as  they  ran.  They 
pressed  them  into  the  marsh,  and  into  the  waters. 


where  by  hundreds  they  were  drowned.  They 
stabbed  them  in  the  back  with  their  immense 
Bowie  knives ;  and  when,  seeing  escape  hopeless, 
they  turned  their  faces  and  fell  on  their  knees 
and  cried  piteously,  “Yo  no  Alamo!  Yo  no 
Alamo !”  the  Americans  buried  their  long  and 
dripping  blades  in  their  naked  bn-asts.  The 
slaughter  continued  till  sunset,  when  not  a  living 
Mexican  was  to  be  found  in  sight  of  the  battle¬ 
field,  and  small  parties  were  scattered  widely 
over  the  plains,  searching  aud  plundering  the 
bodies  of  the  dead. 

As  the  twilight  deepened,  a  sergeant  was  seen 
escorting  a  lone  and  beautiful  young  woman 
across  the  plains,  and  bravely  defending  her 
person  and  property  from  the  hands  of  savage 
Americans,  mode  drunk  with  blood.  She  was 
covered  with  a  magnificent  silk-embroidered 
Mexican  mantilla,  which  had  excited  the  cupidity 
of  the  soldiers,  but  the  brave  sergeant  declared 
that  he  would  defend  her  and  her  property  with 
his  life,  till  he  had  deposited  her  safely  in  the 
camp  of  the  GeneraL 

“  Quien  esta  usted,  senora  y  de  donde  ?”  in¬ 
quired  the  General,  politely,  as  the  fair-haired 
and  fair-faced  beauty  was  presented  to  him. 

“  My  name,  sir,”  replied  she  in  English,  mod¬ 
estly,  but  firmly,  is  Kate  Smith,  and  I  came  from 
Boston  via  Matamoros.  Have  you  a  man  in 
your  army  named  Douglass  Macfane  ?” 

“  We  have,  lady,  we  have ;  as  fine  a  fellow  as 
ever  breathed.  Boys,  go  and  find  Lieutenant 
Macfane,  and  bring  him  here,  if  he  is  olive  ;  for 
indeed,  my  dear,  I  cannot  tell  who  is  killed,  as 
yet,  though  I  think  we  have  lost  very  few.” 

Douglass  was  not  a  hundred  yards  off,  resting 
himself  with  Donald,  under  a  tree,  when  he 
heard  his  name  loudly  shouted  by  a  dozen  men 
at  once,  and  ran  just  as  he  was,  spattered  with 
blood,  and  begrimed  with  powder,  toward  the 
spot  where  the  wounded  Houston  was  lying,  and 
around  which  a  large  body  of  spectators  were 
collecting. 

“  Who  wants  me  ?”  inquired  Douglass. 

“A  Mexican  woman,”  answered  some  who 
had  seen  the  lady’s  dress,  but  had  not  heard  her 
speak. 

“Mexican  woman!  Mexican  woman!”  mat¬ 
tered  he,  “  1  know  no  Mexican  woman.”  He 
elbowed  his  way  through  the  crowd,  until  he 
came  to  the  inner  circle,  when  Kate,  catching 
the  glance  of  his  eye,  recognized  him  through 
the  bloody  darkness  by  which  he  was  enveloped, 
and  sprang  forward. 

“  0,  Douglass !  Douglass,  my  own  Douglass !” 
and  the  lovers,  clasped  in  each  other’s  arms,  sank 
down  upon  the  ground.  The  crowd  fell  bock 
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respi'ctfully,  and  tears  flowed  like  rain  down  the 
cheeks  of  the  warm-hearted  General. 

“  Boys,”  said  the  General,  “  this  scene  is  too 
sacred  to  be  witnessed  by  us.  Can’t  you  fit  up 
a  marqui*  or  a  shanty  for  this  couple,  where  in 
private  they  may  converse  ?” 

“  Thank  you.  General,”  said  Kate,  “  thank 
you — but  I  am  willing  that  you  and  these  brave 
men  should  all  hear  my  story,  for  to  you  all  I 
owe  my  deliverance  this  day.” 

She  then  gave  a  narrative  of  events  from  the 
time  of  her  parting  with  Douglass  at  Boston. 
She  told  how  it  had  been  cli'arly  sliown  that  she 
and  Douglass  were  not  brother  and  sister,  and 
how  she  had  then  determined  to  seek  him  out  in 
person,  because  there  was  no  possibility  of  com¬ 
municating  by  letter.  After  the  voyage  and 
shipwreck,  the  Alcalde  had  confined  Richard 
Tilton  in  a  dungeon,  and  her  in  his  own  house, 
where  she  was  strictly  watched  and  guarded. 
The  Colonel  commanding  the  fortress  or  forces 
at  that  place,  destined  to  march  soon  for  the 
subjugation  of  the  reliellious  Texans,  repeatedly 
called  on  her  to  know  to  what  place  in  Texas 
Ae  was  going,  and  for  what  purpo.se.  He  was 
a  young  widower,  and  offered  her  every  civility, 
and  seemed  desirous  to  make  her  imprisonment 
cheerful  as  possible — brought  her  English  Ixmks, 
conversed  with  her  in  English — gave  her  several 
Mexican  delicacies  of  food  and  drink,  yet  was 
always  careful  to  prevent  her  having  any  inter¬ 
course  with  Richard  Tilton.  In  a  few  days  he 
came,  bringing  the  new's  that  Douglass  was 
killed  in  battle  ;  he  showed  her  the  name  in  a 
written  report  of  killed  and  wounded,  and  left 
her  to  her  sorrow'.  Yet  (she  knew  not  how  it 
was)  she  never  ceased  to  hope  and  even  believed 
that  the  report  was  false,  and  that  she  should 
live  to  see  him  again.  In  a  few  days  the  Colo¬ 
nel  returned,  making  proposals  of  honorable 
marriage.  She  knew  she  was  in  his  power,  and 
was  at  a  loss  how  to  an.swer  him.  but  requested 
a  few  days  time  to  think  of  the  proiwsition, 
which  he  granted  cheerfully.  At  the  end  of 
those  days,  he  came  to  receive  her  answer,  when 
she  Informed  him  that  though  she  was  very  well 
pleased  with  him,  she  did  not  think  it  honorable 
to  marry  him  till  she  had  ascertained  with  more 
certainty  whether  her  lietrothed  Douglass  was 
living  or  dead,  but  if  he  would  take  her  to 
Texas  with  him,  and  provide  a  separate  tent  for 
her,  and  one  or  more  female  companions,  she 
would,  on  learning  the  death  of  Douglass,  re¬ 
turn  to  Mexico,  and  there,  in  the  city  of  Du¬ 
rango,  where  the  Colonel  had  his  residence,  and 
near  which  was  his  large  hacienda,  become  his 
wnfe. 


“  Now,  dear  Douglass,”  said  she,  and  you 
gentlemen,  may  think  this  a  very  unbecoming 
or  imprudent  promise  on  my  part,  but  I  not 
merely  l>elicved,  )jut  I  had  the  assurance,  just  as 
if  God  had  told  me,  and  just  as  has  been  veri¬ 
fied  by  the  fact,  that  I  should  see  you  yet  again  ; 
or,  even  if  not,  thought  I,  Colonel  Hidalgo  will 
be  killed,  and  I  shall  find  myself  among  my  own 
countrymen,  and  get  back  again  to  iny  own 
kindred  by  their  assistance  and  gallantry.” 

“  Bravo  !”  cried  Houston.  “  A  noble  girl ! 
three  cheers  for  Kate  Smith,  boys!”  and  the 
cheers  were  given  with  a  will. 

“  Let  me  finish  my  story,  if  you  please.  Gen¬ 
eral.  Colonel  Hidalgo  allowed  me  to  choose 
ray  own  companion  out  of  the  ladies  I  had  met 
in  Matamoros ;  gave  me  also  a  good  female  ser¬ 
vant,  and  we  had  a  separate  tent  during  the 
whole  march — were  canned  in  a  Mexican  mule- 
cart,  through  the  whole  of  your  fine  country-^ 
passed  Goliad,  where  500  of  my  countrymen 
had  been  basely  murdered  by  the  Mexicans.  In 
the  Imttle  which  has  just  closed  Colonel  Hidalgo 
has  fallen ;  and  when  I  saw  my  countrymen 
victorious  and  the  Mexicans  retreating,  I  cami‘ 
alone  on  the  battle-field,  to  Ik)  captured  as  I  was, 
and  brought  before  your  Excellency.” 

“  Ay,  Miss  Kate,  but  it  was  not  my  E.xcellency, 
but  the  excellency  of  this  young  Lieutenant  that 
you  wished  to  see.  Well,  child.  His  quite  im- 
prop<'r  that  you  should  be  here  among  us  rude 
soldiers,  without  the  protection  of  some  one 
having  a  legal  right  to  defend  you.  Therefore 
we  must  crown  our  victory  with  a  wedding.  I 
have  in  my  ranks  a  Tcnnes.sec  parson,  one  of 
those  good  fellows  that  are  equally  ready  for  a 
fight  or  a  sermon  ;  I’ll  have  him  here  at  once, 
and  the  knot  shall  l>c  tied.” 

“  Nay,  nay.  Sir,”  replied  she,  with  the  back¬ 
wardness  of  a  New  England  maiden.  “  I  must 
have  the  woman’s  privilege  of  choosing  my  own 
time,  and  my  own  minister.” 

“  Very  well,  then,  very  well ;  I  must  then  de¬ 
liver  you  over  to  the  consideration  of  your  gal¬ 
lant  young  friend,  without  any  conditions,  for 
hero  come  some  of  my  men  bringing  the  Mexi- 
ican  General  as  a  prisoner,  and  you  must  now 
leave  me.” 

Dougla.ss  speedily  obtained  a  discharge  from 
the  army,  and  departed  with  Kate  for  the  plant¬ 
ation  of  a  fellow-soldier  on  the  banks  of  the 
Trinity,  where,  in  one  week  from  the  day  of  the 
battle,  they  were  united  in  marriage.  Donald 
acting  as  groomsman,  and  General  Houston 
giving  away  the  bride. 

The  happy  couple  had  passed  only  a  few  days 
on  the  plantation,  and  were  seated  with  their 
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friuud  DoiidlU,  one  day  on  the  piazza,  talking  of 
friends  at  home,  and  endeavoring  to  devise  ways 
and  means  to  establish  themselves  in  the  new 
country,  when  they  descried  through  the  grove, 
entering  the  gate  of  the  farm,  two  horsemen 
whose  faces  and  flgm'es  seemed  familiar,  even  at 
the  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards. 

*■  It  is  Kichai'd  Tilton,  as  I  live  1”  cried  Kate. 

■■  It  is  my  brother  James,”  said  Douglass. 

"  It  is  both,”  rejoined  Kate,  rising  and  run¬ 
ning  down  the  avenue  to  meet  them,  and  throw¬ 
ing  lier  arms  around  the  neck  of  Richard. 

James  rushed  forward  to  embrace  his  brother, 
leaving  Kate  and  Richard  a  little  behind. 

••  And  how  is  my  pretty  Kate,”  said  Richard, 
softly,  aud  with  an  eloquent  gaze  into  her  eye.s, 
"  and  how  did  she  manage  to  run  away  from  me. 
aiul  leave  me  all  alone  in  the  enemy’s  country  ?” 

“  Ah,  Richard,  you  shall  hear  all  about  it,  but 
it  is  too  late  to  speak  with  me  in  those  tones. 
Come  and  see  my  husband.” 

“  Married !  Then  it  was  well  for  me.  at  least, 
that  those  rascally  Me.xicans  separated  us  so 
soon.” 

“  Well  for  l)oth  of  us,  perhaps,  Richard,  for 
how  could  1  but  be  grateful  to  the  savior  of  my 
life,  and  yet  you  would  not  have  me  sacritice 
my  honor  by  forgetting  my  solemn  pledges, 
oven  to  pay  a  debt  of  warmest  gratitude.” 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  house,  and 
after  mutual  congratulations,  aud  brief  quc.s- 
tions  and  answers,  Kate,  perceiving  that  Richard 
and  Donald  were  strangers,  took  the  hand  of 
Donald,  and  said,  “  Allow  me,  Donald,  to  intro¬ 
duce  you  to  one  of  my  yery  best  friends,  Rich- 
nnl  Tilton — a  man  who  was  my  sole  companion 
ill  the  most  awful  hour  of  my  life,  and  my  res¬ 
cuer  from  sure  destruction,  at  the  time  when 
your  dear  father  and  mother,  and  sisters,  per¬ 
ished  teforo  our  eyes.” 

“And  is  this  Donald  Sheafe?”  inquired  Rich¬ 
ard.  “  Then,  Kate,  allow  me  in  turn  to  intro¬ 
duce  you  to  your  own  brother ;  and  Donald, 
embrace  her,  for  she  is  your  sister,  your  own 
sister.  You  are  the  son  and  she  the  daughter  of 
Donald  Macfane  and  his  wife.” 

“  I’ll  gladly  take  you  at  your  word,  Mr.  Til¬ 
ton,  though  you  give  me  no  proof.  Let  me  have 
one  kiss  in  advance,  though,  Kate,  and  if  he 
proves  his  astounding  statements,  we’ll  make  up 
the  rest  afterward.” 

“  O,  I  know,  I  know,  I  feel  that  it  is  true,” 
replied  Kate,  embracing  Donald,  and  smiling 
through  her  tears. 

“  Well,  well,  I  am  impatient  for  the  proof,'’’ 
said  Douglass ;  “  let  us  have  the  story.” 

Richard  drew  from  his  pocket-lxiok  letters 


for  Donald  and  Kate,  from  Donald  Macfane  and 
wife ;  and  what  was  most  astonishing,  James 
produced  a  letter  from  the  old  Commodore  to 
Douglass ;  aud,  for  some  minutes,  the  recipients 
were  deeply  engaged  in  their  perusal,  while 
Richard  aud  James  walked  out  a  little  distance 
with  the  hospitable  planter. 

“  Ha  1  ha !  ha !”  shouted  Douglass,  “  my  father 
forgives  me  all  my  offenses.  I'd  like  to  know 
what  they  are.  But  he  sends  me  money,  and 
that’s  something  worth  having — and  he  wants 
me  to  come  back  and  live  with  him,  as  he  has 
grown  old  and  decrepit,  aud  lonely — poor  old 
man  1”  , 

“  How  pleasant  it  is,”  said  his  loving  wife, 
“  that  it  should  be  proved  that  though  we  are 
not  brother  aud  sister,  W’e  are  yet  cousins  I  But 
is  it  strange  that  I  should  have  loved  you  ?  Is 
it  strange,  Donald,  that  I  should  have  been  fund  of 
you,  too,  since  our  lirst  acquaintance  t  Is  it  strange 
that  my  heart  should  always  have  been  drawn 
strongly  aud  sympathizingly  toward  that  lone, 
m  'ek,  amiable  woman  in  the  grocer’s  shop  t 
Do  you  not  believe  that  the  human  race,  like  the 
brute  creation,  have  an  instinct,  by  which  near 
relations  know  each  other?” 

“  But  I  confess,”  said  Donald,  “  that  though 
I  wonder  and  rejoice  at  the  Providence  that  has 
lirought  me  a  father  and  mother  and  sisters,  in 
place  of  the  dear  ones  so  lately  lost,  yet  I  feel 
tiiat  I  can  never  lore  the>se  new  parents  as  I  did 
those  that  nourished  and  brought  me  up.  It 
seems  as  if  I  never  should  be  able  to  pardon 
these  parents  for  their  unnatural  conduct  I 
have  always  abhorred  the  character  of  that  Bru¬ 
tus  who,  for  the  sake  of  what  he  called  justice, 
sat  coolly  by  to  witness  the  execution  of  his  own 
sons.  God  gives  to  man  natural  affections,  to 
be  cultivated  and  exercised,  but  never  ignored  ; 
and  in  spite  of  all  the  apologies  aud  reasons  for 
their  conduct  given  in  this  letter,  I  can  never 
deem  their  course  anything  else  than  unnatural 
and  heartless.” 

“But,  my  dear  Donald,  now  my  brother,” 
said  Kate,  “  our  father  says  he  did  what  he  did 
from  a  regard  and  desire  for  our  welfare.  If  he 
did  so,  we  must  forgive  him,  however  mistaken 
he  may  have  been.  Only  the  Omniscient  can 
properly  lie  entitled  to  judge  of  men’s  motives. 
Remcralier  that  all  sin  is  in  the  will — that  is,  in 
the  wicked  intention.  We  have  our  faults,  at 
least  1  have,  and  let  us  not  judge  our  father  too 
harshly,  if  we  hope  that  our  own  sins,  bom  of 
our  frenzied  passions,  may  be  charitably  judged 
by  our  fellow  men,  and  forgiven  by  our  merciful 
judge.” 

•  m  *  •  «  «  • 
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A  few  days  of  favorable  winds  brought  the 
whole  party  safely  to  Boston.  They  there  found 
that  all  their  friends  had  been  anxiously  await¬ 
ing  their  arrival.  The  gouty  old  Commodore, 
who  had  penitently  sought  out  his  brother  and 
settled  all  differences,  was  wont  to  ride,  every 
day,  down  to  the  grocer’s  shop,  to  inquire  for 
news  of  Douglass  and  the  expected  company, 
and  when  the  meeting  took  place,  it  was  indeed 
rapturous  and  affecting. 

The  rough  and  ready  Mrs.  Smith  insisted  that 
it  should  take  place  at  her  house.  To  this  end, 
die  hod  made  all  needful  preparations,  having 
employed  agents  to  watch  for  the  arrival  of  the 
expected  vessel,  and  to  escort  Douglass  and 
Donald,  Richard  and  James,  directly  to  her 
house.  Little  did  the  good  woman  imagine,  at 
this  time,  that  there  was  a  greater  joy  in  store 
for  her.  She  had  not  yet  learned  the  wherea¬ 
bouts  of  her  darling  Kate,  but  had  reason  to 
suppose  that  she  was  still  in  Mexico,  and,  if  not 
married  to  a  Mexican,  that  she  was  a  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  half  civilized  enemies. 

The  messenger  who  brought  her  the  news  of 
the  arrival  of  the  vessel,  brought  also  the  news 
that  Douglass  had  married  in  Texas,  and  that 
his  wife  was  now  with  him. 

“  Married  in  Texas!”  said  she.  “Very  well, 
very  well  indeed!  People  need’nt  talk  any 
more  about  constancy,  and  all  that.  Here’s 
Kate  gone  and  married  a  Mexican,  and  Doug¬ 
lass  forgot  her  already,  and  married  a  Texan. 
It  wasn’t  so  in  my  time.  We  didn’t  talk  a  great 
deal  abou  constancy,  and  eternity,  and  all  that, 
but  we  just  stuck  to  one  another  like  burrs, 
that’s  all,  that’s  what  we  did.” 

She  then  dispatched  messengers  to  the  Com¬ 
modore  and  Madam  Savon,  to  Donald  Macfane 
and  bis  wife,  and  to  Mrs.  Dufly,  requestin  their 
immediate  presence  at  her  house. 

“Dear  me!”  said  she  to  Robert,  “here  they 
come,  up  the  street,  in  two  carriages.  I  do 
wonder  if  she  is  an  Indian,  or  nigger,  or  what. 
Married  her  in  Oalve/tnn.  did  ho?  Goodness 
gracious  sakes  alive !  How  many  countries,  and 
towns,  and  places,  there  is !” 

“  That’s  Kate,”  said  Robert,  “  or  my  eyesight 
fails  me.  See  that  hair,  and  those  teeth.’ 

“  Sure  as  you’re  bom,  it  *»  Kate,”  replied  Mrs. 
Smith. 

“Well,  I  never?  Shipwrecked  in  Mexico, 
and  married  in  Texas,  and  here  in  Boston,  all  in 
one  breath.  Did  you  ever,  Robert  ?  O,  thanks 
be  to  the  prai^  of  goodness !  What  a  world !” 

The  first  carriage  drove  up,  and  Douglass  and 
Kate  alighted. 

“  0,  you  wicked,  darling,  nasty,  naughty  girl. 


you,”  cried  Mrs.  Smith,  falling  on  Kate’s  neck. 

“  Whore  have  you  been,  and  where  do  you  come 
from,  and  how  long  have  you  been  married  ? 
Come  in  here,  Douglass,  you  vagabond,  come  in 
here,  and  sit  and  tell  us  all  about  it.” 

Kate  had  not  finished  her  narrative,  whicli 
she  was  obliged  to  repeat  in  presence  of  Rich¬ 
ard,  Donald  Sheafe  and  James,  when  the  Com¬ 
modore  drove  up  to  the  door  with  Madam 
Savon. 

Douglass  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  help  him 
out  of  the  carriage. 

“  Douglass,  my  boy,”  said  the  old  Commo¬ 
dore,  embracing  his  son,  “  I’m  glad  to  see '  you. 
You  must  forgive  me,  and  let  bygones  be  by¬ 
gones.  There’s  no  knowing  what  an  old  sailor 
will  do  or  say  when  his  blood  is  heated  with 
brandy;  but  I’m  sorry,  Douglass;  and  you 
wont  curse  your  poor  old  father,  now  he’s  an 
old  battered,  worm-eaten  hulk,  will  you  ?” 

Douglass  wept  as  he  returned  the  kind  words 
and  embrace  of  his  father,  and  forgetting  every¬ 
thing,  told  him  he  had  nothing  to  forgive. 

“Ah,  Richard,  my  own  son,”  said  Madam 
Savon,  “  and  you’ve  got  back  safe  again,  and 
good  luck,  too,  you’ve  had,  I  see,  God  bless 
you ;  and  James,  my  lad.  how  are  you?  Let  us 
go  in  and  drink  the  health  of  the  new  married 
pair.  Commodore.” 

“  Yes,  come  in,  all  of  you,”  said  Mrs.  Smith. 
“  and  if  we  don’t  have  a  merry  old  time,  it  is 
because  there  is  no  joy  in  our  hearts,  and  grat¬ 
itude  has  fliHl  from  the  earth.  Oh,  but  it  all 
makes  me  think  of  the  good  old  hymn,  (d-o, 
8-0-1, 1-a)  that’s  it ; 

‘  Many  chants  have  paaaed  since  then. 

Many  changei*  have  I  Been  ; 

Yet  have  been  upheld  till  now, 

Who  could  hold  me  up  but  Thou  ?’ 

Here  Kate,  let  me  hug  you  once  more,  before 
old  Donald  comes  to  carry  off  my  own  sweet 
pet  that  never - .” 

And  here  convulsive  sobs  stopped  the  current 
of  her  flowing  words,  and  the  whole  p>arty 
wound  their  way  up  the  staircase — the  spirits  of 
all  suffused  with  a  joy  too  heavenly  and  deep 
for  utterance,  except  through  the  channel  of 
their  tears. 

A  few  moments  passed  away,  when  the  shuf¬ 
fling  steps  of  Donald  Macfane  and  wife  were 
heard  upon  the  staircase,  and  Mrs.  Dufly  came 
directly  after,  leading  little  Jennie. 

“  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart 
in  peace,”  said  Mrs.  Macfane,  as  she  entered,  and 
cast  a  sunny  glance  upon  the  company,  “for 
mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation.  Here  ore 
all  my  children,  so  long  estranged  from  my 
Iwsom,  the  light  of  whose  eyes  and  the  tremb- 
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ling  of  who!«  lips  thrill  me  now,  as  I  never  was  | 
thrilled  before ;  and  here  is  my  own  hnsbend’s 
brother,  long  unknown  as  a  brother,  come  to 
meet  my  own  oR^ring  and  his,  and  join  their 
hands  in  holy  wedlock.  And  here  are  my  kind 
friends,  (alas  I  that  death  has  forbidden  tome 
of  them  to  see  the  heavenly  light  of  this  day !) 
here  are  all  that  still  live,  assembled  to  con¬ 
gratulate  us,  unworthy  sinners,  on  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  our  children  to  our  arms  and  hearts. 
Donald,  is  it  not  meet  that  at  such  an  hour  as 
this  our  first  exercise  should  be  a  prayer  of 
solemn  thankfulness  to  God,  and  will  you  not 
lead  us?” 

“  Nay,  nay,  girl,”  stammered  Donald,  “  I 
have  lost  the  hang  of  the  business,  sorry  to 
say.  I  have  been  too  long  and  too  far  from  the 
heavenly  places  myself,  to  be  able  to  guide 
others  in  devotion,  but  I  will  gladly  join  in 
prayer  under  the  lead  of  any  one  else.” 

As  no  one  volunteered  to  lead  the  devotions 
of  the  company,  Mrs.  Smith  proposed,  by  way 
of  compromise,  that  they  should  all  unite  and 
sing  what  she  called  the  good  old  Methodist 
hymn — 

“  Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds.” 

To  this  all  cheerfully  assented  save  Donald 
Macfane.  He  could  not  unite  in  any  song  save 
a  Psalm  of  David,  Rouse’s  version. 

“  Hoot,  Donald,  I  am  ashamed  of  you,”  said 
his  wife.  “  Ye  talk  as  if  God  lived  nowhere 
but  in  Scotland,  and  sure  enough,  ye  left  him 
behind  ye  there.  But  if  ye  know  so  little  about 
him  that  ye  cannot  pray,  let  us  worship  as  they 
worship  in  the  kirk  of  America,  for  truly  we 
cannot  afford  to  forget  him  entirely.” 

After  the  hymn,  dinner  was  announced,  when 
Robert  Smith  asked  a  blesang,  in  which  he  feel¬ 
ingly  alluded  to  past  separations  and  trials,  and 
rendered  thanks  for  the  present  joyful  meeting, 
and  prayed  that  all  might  meet  at  last  in  the 
land  of  the  blessed. 

A  few  weeks  after,  appeared  in  the  daily  pa¬ 
pers,  the  advertisement  of  the  new  firm  of  “  D. 
&  D.  Macfane  &  Co.,  Importers  and  Wholesale 
Dealers  in  West  India  Goods,”  old  Donald  hav¬ 
ing  duly  received  his  money  from  Scotland, 
and  taken  Douglass  and  Richard  into  partner¬ 
ship.  He  purchased  a  new  dwelling-house  and 
moved  into  it  with  his  family,  including  little 
Jennie  and  kind  Mrs.  Duffy.  He  purchased  also 
a  new  warehouse  on  Commercial  street,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Douglass  and  Richard,  for  whom 
the  Commodore  furnished  the  requisite  capital. 

In  the  course  of  a  year,  Donald  Sheafe, 
who  had  come,  by  will,  into  possession  of  all  the 
property  left  by  his  reputed  father,  being  desi¬ 


rous  of  a  more  active  life  than  he  could  find  in 
Boston,  married  a  young  lady  whom  he  met  in 
Vermont,  and  returned  to  Texas,  where  he  has 
»nce  attained  distinction  in  political  life. 

In  the  course  of  another  year  the  Commodore 
died,  but  not  till  an  entire  and  very  visible 
change  hod  taken  place  in  his  character  and 
habits. 

Some  six  or  seven  years  after,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  Richard  Tilton,  now  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  and  worthy  merchants  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  had  married  pretty  little  Jennie  that  was, 
but  who  had  now  added  the  maturity  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  womanhood  to  the  bright  simplicity  of  her 
childhood.  Richard  took  his  mother  and  Mrs. 
Dulfy  home  to  his  own  house,  where  Mrs.  D. 
still  lives  in  quiet  and  comfort.  Madam  Savon 
having  gone  the  way  of  all  the  earth,  enjoining 
upon  her  grandchildren  in  her  last  hours  that 
they  must  be  virtuous  and  holy,  if  they  would 
be  happy. 

Robert  Smith  and  wife  and  Donald  Macfane 
and  wife  settled  in  one  neighborhood,  and  lived 
in  intimate  compemionship  to  a  good  old  age, 
and  their  children’s  children  are  now  playing 
merrily  about  the  streets,  and  laboring  studi¬ 
ously  in  the  schools  of  Boston. 

The  last  we  heard  of  James  Macfane,  his 
name  was  still  enrolled  among  the  attornies 
and  counsellors  of  Boston,  but  after  diligent 
search,  we  have  failed  to  discover  any  cause  in 
which  he  has  been  engaged.  It  is  as  true  of 
him  as  of  several  hundred  others  in  Boston,  that 
the  sign  in  Court  street,  emblazoned  with  his 
name,  is  all  the  proof  he  has  ever  given  to  the 
world  that  he  is  in  the  practice  of  law. 

“  But,”  says  the  reader,  “  what  became  of 
Spriggs  and  Fox,  who  flourished  so  conspicu¬ 
ously  in  the  early  part  of  your  story  ?” 

Truly,  reader,  I  never  saw  them  afterward, 
and  that  is  the  reason  they  have  not  appeared 
again  in  the  stewy.  I  was  informed,  however, 
that  Spriggs  was  let  out  of  jail  the  next 
morning,  and  being  a  very  proud  man,  was  so 
mortified  at  his  misadventure  that  he  immedi¬ 
ately  removed  to  New  York.  As  for  Fox, 
though  the  constables  made  diligent  search  for 
him,  they  never  found  him,  and  his  dwelling 
place  is  unknown  to  this  day. 

I  omitted  to  state  in  chronologically  proper 
order,  that  Robert  Smith  one  day  called  old 
Donald  aside,  to  inquire  how  he  would  have  him 
dispose  of  a  certain  ten  dollar  bank  bill,  telling 
him  that  Kate  had  just  been  begging  it,  intend¬ 
ing  to  have  it  put  into  a  gilt  frame. 

“  Bum  it  up !”  replied  Donald,  sharply.  But 
instantly  recollecting  what  a  useless  and  sinful 
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waiitc  it  would  bo,  he  requot^tod  him  to  blot  out 
the  iaitials  and  date  on  the  back,  and  make  a 
present  of  it  to  a  poor  washerwoman  in  the 
neighborhood. 

“  But,”  added  he,  “  friend  Robert,  I  pray  ye 
burn  up  all  UUers  received  from  the  same  source, 
and  all  writings  any  way  referring  to  Kate.  For, 
hark  ye,  Robert,  if  ye  know  it  not,  I  do — it  is 
enough  for  a  sinner  to  have  to  bear  about  with 
him  through  life  the  burden  of  his  own  memo¬ 
ry  and  conscience,  without  having  treasured 
mementoes  of  his  sins  and  follies  constantly 
protruded  before  his  senses,  to  remind  him  ot 
what  he  longs  and  prays  to  forget. 

[TIIK  EXD.] 


In  the  estimate  which  the  critic  or  biographer 
is  called  upon  to  make  of  a  person  of  genius, 
reference  is  to  be  bad  less  to  the  incidents  con¬ 
nected  with  the  experience  of  such  an  individual 
than  the  psychological  ba.sis  from  whence  such 
manifestations  proceed.  We  may  be  told  that  a 
man  is  drunk  in  the  gutter,  and  from  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  a  common  humanity  we  go  out  and 
find  a  gross,  lieastly  man,  with  large  appetites 
and  deficient  restraining  power.  We  are  dis¬ 
gusted  more  than  pained.  We  see  at  once  that 
debauchery  and  drunkenness  range  legitimately 
in  such  organization.  The  man  is  weighed 
by  it — covered  over  and  pressed  down  by  the 
Pelion  upon  Ossa  of  his  materialism  lording  it 
over  the  dwarfed  and  impoverished  spiritual. 


Again  we  ore  called  forth.  The  subject  this 
time  is  a  thin,  spiritual  youth,  with  a  manly,  in¬ 
tellectual  brow,  and  an  organization  fine  as  n 
Damascus  blade.  We  ai‘e  pained  now  to  the  very 
soul.  A  heavenly  pity  is  in  our  heart  of  hearts. 
As  they  reverently  vail  the  face  of  the  dead,  so 
wo  would  hide  this  desecration  of  the  temple  of 
God  from  the  eyes  of  men  and  angels.  This 
manifestation  of  irregularity  does  not  belong  to 
this  ix'Dned  organization.  God  designed  better 
things  in  and  through  this  man,  or  woman,  os  the 
case  may  be.  We  witness  this  law ;  we  bow 
down  to  it,  and  when  it  is  violated  we  are 
shocked  as  though  we  had  seen  a  white-winged 
angel  trailing  his  beautiful  wings  through  the 
tilth  and  mire  of  the  highway. 

The  stand-point  of  biography  should  be  here. 
Men  and  women  are  to  be  judged  by  the  great 
laws  pervading  their  creation.  A  soul  may  be 
imperfectly  lodged  ;  it  manifests  itself  through  a 
clogged  and  impeded  vehicle  ;  it  is  Hyperion  to 
a  Satyr.  It  is  menaced  in  a  donjon-keep,  con¬ 
fined  in  battlemented  tower,  through  the  slen¬ 
der  loop-holes  of  which  it  looks  imperfectly 
Ibrth  and  but  dimly  descries  the  magnitude  and 
beauty  of  the  world  without.  Thus  it  is  that 
sense,  materializing,  may  lord  it  over  the  soul. 
Where  it  does  so  habitually  we  condemn  and 
avoid.  MTien  the  spirit  asserts  its  supremacy  for 
the  most  part  and  then  is  lost,  our  grief  and 
condemnation  are  very  great.  We  cannot,  or 
will  not,  see  the  one  discordant  thread  which  has 
marred  the  beauty  of  the  entire  fabric.  Let  us 
leave  the  judgment  seat  to  God,  the  great  dis¬ 
penser,  and  learn  human  charity.  As  yet  we 
have  little  deserving  the  name  of  bigoraphy, 
because  of  this  lack  of  psychological  basis. 

In  reading  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Edgar 

Poc  we  are  most  esp(>cially  struck  with  sug¬ 
gestions  of  the  kind,  and  painfully  convinced 
that  great  injustice  has  been  done,  both  to  the 
character  and  genius  of  this  man.  That  great 
and  glaring  defects  were  apparent  in  him  we 
shall  not  attempt  to  deny.  We  shall  not  call 
these  vices  by  any  but  the  names  authenticated 
in  our  moral  calendar,  but  we  shall  assert  that 
Foe  saw  these  and  felt  them  himself— he  de¬ 
plored  in  his  better  moments  all  that  was  not 
intrinsically  excellent — he  was  never  level  to 
his  own  vices — he  was  never  a  mean,  skulking 
coward,  gloating  over  his  deformities,  but  the 
true  man,  rejecting  one  evil  after  another,  as  his 
conscience  was  awakened  to  the  perception. 

His  character  and  genius  are,  perhaps,  more 
remarkable  than  any  which  have  appeared 
among  us  for  the  some  opportunity  afforded  for 
analytic  investigation.  Poe  was  a  greater  enig- 
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ma  to  himself  thou  even  to  others.  With  an 
organization  delicate,  impulsire,  and  of  the 
Bubtilest  flneness,  he  had  gross  appetites,  which 
asserted  themselves  at  unexpecU-d  intervals— 
with  a  clear,  luminous  intellect,  and  a  reaching 
imagination  ;  he  could  never  link  this  part  of 
his  nature  with  the  emotional  portion  of  it,  so 
that  he  might  be  said  to  have  two  natures,  each 
utterly  distinct  from  the  other. 

In  saying  this  we  wish  to  say,  however,  that 
Poe  grew,  as  it  were,  by  piece-meal.  One 
faculty  often  started  into  preternatural  activity, 
while  another  came  up  like  a  slow  coach  behind 
the  occasion.  In  this  way  we  find  that  the  great 
balancing  quality,  conscience,  whose  office  is  so 
iarge  and  so  essential  to  the  higher  attributes 
Ijoth  of  art  and  life  was  of  a  comparatively  late 
growth.  When  it  began  to  asst'rt  itself — when 
he  began  to  perceive  the  absolutely  beautiful, 
the  divinely  appropriate,  the  infinitely  true  per¬ 
vading  individual  creations,  no  less  than  univer¬ 
sal  entities,  he  died. 

As  an  instance  of  this  perverted  intellect  of 
the  man,  his  obstinate  wrong-headedness,  we 
must  cite  his  famous  and  often-quoted  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  his  poem  of  the  Raven 
was  written.  Poe  was  a  man  led  by  his  genius 
more,  perhaps,  than  any  man  living.  He  was 
always  talking  about  his  intended  modes  of  ac¬ 
tion,  which  were  to  be  of  wondrous  wisdom — he 
flirted  with  his  own  subtilty,  coaxed  up  and 
caressed  his  own  proposi'd  action ;  he  viewed 
himself  at  such  times  from  an  outside  point,  dis¬ 
cussed  himself  in  the  coolest  manner,  told  how 
ho  would  write,  how  he  would  talk,  how  he 
would  act,  and  yet  when  the  time  came  all  was 
quite  the  reverse. 

In  this  way  this  account  of  the  Raven  is  a 
cruel  libel  of  the  intellectual  Poe  upon  the  poet 
Poe.  NoIxmIv  believes  it  was  so  written,  but 
there  was  a  great  chasm  between  the  two  na¬ 
tures  of  this  man,  the  impulsive  and  the  intel¬ 
lectual,  which  he  was  never  able  to  bridge  over. 
With  all  the  arrogance  and  conceit  of  the  man. 
he  was  not  able  to  do  himself  justice,  from  the 
fact  that  his  intellect  always  acted  by  itself,  not 
in  harmony  with  his  affections,  and  he  over  esti¬ 
mated  the  one  and  undervalued  the  other.  He 
was  greater  than  he  knew.  He  became  less 
than  he  would  have  been  because  of  this  lack 
of  reverence  for  the  heart-side  of  himself. 

Edgar  Allen  Poo  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Balti¬ 
more,  January,  1811.  His  father  was  studying 
law  in  Baltimore,  when  he  became  fascinated 
with  an  English  actress  named  Elizabeth  Arnold, 
with  whom  he  eloped,  and  afterward  married 
her.  It  has  been  assertc<l  that  this  girl  was  the 


daughter  of  the  traitor  Arnold — we  do  not  know 
upon  what  authority.  She  seems  to  have  been 
pretty  and  vivacious,  but  nothing  more.  The 
husband  abandoned  the  law  for  the  stage,  and 
the  two  played  together  perhaps  a  half  dozen 
years,  without  acquiring  either  fame  or  money, 
and  then  died,  leaving  three  chiidren,  two  of 
whom  fell  into  total  eclipse,  for  wo  hear  only  of 
Edgar,  the  second  boy. 

When  death  enten*d  the  little  dim,  dingy 
green-room  of  the  theater  and  dropped  the  tin¬ 
sel  curtain  forever  between  this  world  and  the 
young,  wreckless  pair,  who  left  three  helpless, 
uncared-for  little  ones  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
men,  which  are  often  only  cruelty,  a  mer¬ 
chant  of  Richmond.  Virginia,  by  the  name  of 
Allen,  adopt<‘d  little  Edgar  as  his  own  child. 
He  was  a  spirited,  handsome  lx>y,  precocious  in 
intellect,  and  of  arrogant,  self-willed  temper. 
Here  was,  certainly,  fine  material  upon  which  to 
work — the  germs  of  the  scholar  or  the  hero. 
But  nature  is  stronger  than  education.  Wejdo 
not  believe  the  blood  of  father  and  mother  were 
of  the  best  quality  to  produce  the  most  reliable 
results.  The  excitements  and  exhaustions  of  the 
profession  are  not  favorable  to  the  best  mater¬ 
nity — the  tawdry  accessories  of  the  stage  are 
not  the  most  desirable  a.ssociatiou8  for  the  grow¬ 
ing  mind  and  heart  of  a  young  child,  who  has 
everything  to  learn. 

Mr.  Allen  was  childless  and  wealthy,  and  it 
would  seem  injudiciously  indulgent  to  the  boy, 
yielding  quite  too  much  to  his  arrogance,  and 
far  too  lenient  to  his  outbreaks  of  temper.  But 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  young  Edgar 
was  living  in  a  society  in  which  spirit  is  ranked 
as  the  test  of  manliness,  where  coercion  is  re- 
servc>d,  like  the  whip,  for  the  slave  only,  and 
where  the  assertion  that  “  he  who  ruleth  himself 
is  greater  than  him  who  taketh  a  city,”  is  a 
musty  old  fogy  view,  unbecoming  a  gentleman. 

At  length  Mr.  Allen,  tired  of  the  caprices  and 
outrages  of  the  boy-genius,  and  having  married 
a  second  time  and  now  become  a  father,  turns 
him  out  of  doors,  without  a  cent  in  the  world ; 
and  so  this  child  of  genius,  reared  in  luxury, 
after  having  been  born  in  the  hot-bed  of  ex¬ 
citement,  with  his  keen  precocious  intellect  and 
sensitive  nerves,  is  a  houseless  beggar. 

We  know  nothing  more  of  this  Mr.  Allen,  ex¬ 
cept  that  he  died  peacefully  in  his  bed  after 
some  years  of  ordinary  well-to-do  living.  We 
do  not  care  to  know  more  of  him.  To  our  eyes 
he  committed  a  grievous  crime.  When  he  had 
once  assumed  the  responsibility  of  this  boy,  it 
was  his  duty  to  carry  it  through,  and  to  see  how 
the  world  went  with  him.  After  he  had  denuded 
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him  by  hin  iudulgence,  it  was  the  bight  of  cru¬ 
elty  for  him  to  cast  him  defenseless  as  he  was 
upon  the  hard  bosses  of  the  world.  His  bi¬ 
ographer  gives  dark  hints  as  to  his  conduct  at 
this  time,  and  deals  largely  and  vaguely  in  in¬ 
timations  too  terrible  to  be  divulged.  But  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  was  a  boy  of 
sixteen,  and  if  this  youth  bad  become  such  a 
monster,  he  had  been  ripened  under  the  very 
eye  of  his  guardian.  Where  was  the  fault  ? 

We  have  heard  the  simple-hearted,  excellent 
Mr.  White  speak  of  Poe  as  an  “  unmitigated 
rascal.”  At  the  time  he  was  associated  with 
him  in  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  Rich- 
moud,  Virginia,  he  was  little  more  than  nine¬ 
teen — he  was  sensitive  and  laborious,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  very  greatly  deficient  in  all  ideas  of  hu¬ 
man  responsibility,  for  he  drank  freely,  and  at 
such  times  plunged  into  deplorable  excesses.  He 
seems  never  to  have  had  moral  questions  at  all 
presented  to  his  mind,  and  thus  to  have  lived 
from  year  to  year,  gathering  knowledge  upon 
these  points  as  best  he  could.  Is  Edgar  A.  Poe 
alone  in  this? 

The  young  poet,  without  character,  without 
friends,  was  now  for  several  years  driven  to  his 
wit’s  ends.  He  had  lost  his  situation  with  Mr. 
White — ^he  had  serious  difficulty  with  Mr.  Bur¬ 
ton,  the  comedian,  who  published  at  one  time  a 
magazine  entitled  The  Gentleman’s,  &c.,  and 
who  employed  Poe  as  assistant  editor  ;  he  had 
been  awhile  at  West  Point,  a  cadet  there,  where 
he  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite,  and  he  had 
even  enlisted  as  a  common  soldier.  All  this  is 
very  melancholy ;  we  must  remember  his  youth — 
that  he  had  no  resources,  that  he  drove  his 
friends  from  him  by  his  irregularities,  and  if  he 
sinned  grievously,  grievously  did  he  atone  for 
it  His  birth  and  his  education  were  yielding 
melancholy  fruitage. 

While  in  Richmond  he  married  his  own  cousin, 
and  she  a  child  of  fourteen.  Here  was  another 
error.  But  let  us  draw  the  vail  over  it,  for  it 
produced  for  him  in  the  person  of  his  aunt,  and 
now  mother-in-law,  one  devoted,  untiring  and 
long-suffering  friend,  without  whom  his  career 
would  have  been  even  sadder  than  it  was. 

In  all  these  years  of  privation,  of  suffering 
and  distress,  Poe  was  not  an  idle  man.  He 
studied  much,  and  his  contributions  to  the  lit¬ 
erary  world  comprise  several  volumes.  They 
were  always  original  and  startling.  His  somber 
pictures  and  intricate  machinery  have  a  pecu¬ 
liar  fascination  which  few  can  resist,  while  a 
weird,  unearthly  light,  half  angel,  half  devil, 
like  his  own  poor  self,  wrought  a  wizard  spell 
upon  the  mind.  He  obtained  several  {wizes  for 


these,  and  his  articles  were  generally  in  demand. 
Indeed,  we  all  recollect  the  interest  felt  in 
everything  emanating  from  his  pen — the  relief 
it  was  from  the  dullness  of  ordinary  writers — 
the  certainty  of  something  fresh  and  sugges¬ 
tive. 

His  critiques  were  read  with  avidity,  not  that 
he  convinced  the  judgment,  but  because  people 
felt  their  ability  and  their  courage — ^he  took 
the  public  idols  so  by  the  beard  and  knocked 
them  right  and  left,  till  people  saw  they  were 
no  gods  at  all  but  miserable  shams.  Sometimes 
he  found  the  genuine  and  attempted  the  same 
process  with  a  cool  hardihood ;  but  that  is  a 
small  pigmy  in  giant’s  armor  who  does  not 
come  out  magnified  by  the  blows  of  an  assail¬ 
ant  These  critiques  of  Edgar  A.  Poe  were 
live  productions — he  did  not  play  with  bis  pen. 
but  wielded  it.  Right  or  wrong,  all  was  real  at 
the  time.  He  was  terribly  in  earnest.  He  was 
carried  away  as  by  an  avalanche  of  words  and 
emotions.  Men  and  women  with  their  books 
under  their  arms  marched  in  grand  procession 
before  him,  and  he  discovered  the  rich  goods  of 
one,  the  thefts  of  another,  the  divine  art,  the 
heavenly  beauty,  the  profound  meanings  of 
some,  while  others  were  totally  enigmatical, 
and  unrevealed  to  him. 

It  must  have  been  in  1842  that  Poc  first  came 
to  reside  permanently  in  New  York.  He  was  at 
once  admitted  into  the  literary  circles  there, 
where  his  superior  address  and  remarkable  con¬ 
versational  powers  at  once  attracted  attention. 
At  that  time  there  was  more  prestige  attached 
to  literature  than  at  present  exists.  The  field  is 
now  so  over-filled,  and  the  persons  of  marked 
genius  so  comparatively  few,  that  the  desire  for 
companionship  with  literary  persons  is  much 
less. 

At  that  time,  at  the  houses  of  Dr.  Dewey, 
Miss  Anna  C.  Lynch,  Mr.  Lawson,  and  others, 
might  have  been  found  some  of  the  finest  spirits 
of  any  age,  whose  brilliancy  entitled  them  to 
all  the  homage  they  received.  It  was  in  these 
circles  that  we  first  met  Edgar  A.  Poe.  He  bad 
criticised  ourself  and  some  others,  who  could 
well  survive  it,  very  severely,  but  not  entirely 
ungenerously,  and  we  harbored  no  malice  against 
him.  His  wife  was  at  this  time  much  an  invalid, 
and  rarely  went  out,  but  he  was  fond  of  naming 
her,  and  dwelling  upon  her  loveliness  of  charac¬ 
ter.  His  manners  at  these  re-unions  were  re¬ 
fined  and  pleasing,  and  his  scope  of  conversation 
that  of  the  gentleman  and  the  scholar.  What¬ 
ever  may  have  been  his  previous  career,  there 
was  nothing  in  his  look  or  manner  to  indicate 
the  debauchee. 
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III  contvmplatiuK  bin  character  through  his 
biographers  we  cannot  overlook  what  we  have 
seen  and  known  of  good  import  in  this  man. 
The  question  is  irresistible.  What  was  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  men  and  women  before  whom  Poe 
would  dare  exhibit  his  grosser  sensualism.  Men 
do  not  rush  reeking  with  impurities  into  the 
asstmiblage  of  Vestals  and  Anchorites.  Who 
were  those  persons,  and  what  their  lives,  which 
offered  no  rebuke  to  his  vices  ? 

That  Edgar  A.  Poe  has  been  much  sinned 
against  by  the  press  at  large  and  biographers  in 
particular,  is  not  a  subject  of  doubt ;  but  that 
be  sinned  grievously  against  the  laws  of  good 
fellowship,  and  gentle  intercourse,  cannot  be  for 
a  moment  questioned.  He  was  a  child  of  genius, 
with  little  moral  training,  a  high  culture  and 
inordinate  ambition,  thrust  upon  the  world  with 
no  defined  principles  of  action,  and  little  or 
none  of  those  finer  instincts  which  flow  from  a 
warm,  generous  heart.  It  was  melancholy  to 
witness  his  remarkable  intellect  combined  with 
BO  much  uncertainty  of  principle.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Poe  was  utterly  helmlcss  in  all  matters  of  con¬ 
science.  A  profound  selfism,  and  a  reckless  dis¬ 
regard  for  all  interests,  save  those  which  swayed 
him  and  as.sociated  him  with  others  for  the  time 
being,  characterized  his  whole  literary  career. 

As  a  poet  we  cannot  place  him  in  the  higher 
ranks,  although  his  wondrous  command  of  a 
weinl,  startling  vocabulary  will  always  raise  his 
readers  to  the  high,  coid  realms  of  the  imagin¬ 
ation,  where  we  yield  instinctively  os  to  a  wiz¬ 
ard  spell.  The  dainty  ring  of  his  chimes,  the 
exquisite  sweetness  and  iterating  flow  of  his 
numliers  can  rarely  if  ever  be  eipialed.  When 
we  have  said  this  much,  we  have  said  all,  for  he 
awakens  no  hopefulne.ss  in  the  heart,  no  noble 
aspirations,  only  a  lone  melancholy  reminis¬ 
cence,  more  painful  than  beautiful,  more  sorrow¬ 
ful  than  dear.  We  listen  as  to  a  dirge,  but  it  is 
not  of  mortal  sounding  ;  it  is  as  if  a  lost  spirit 
stood  beside  some  awe-engirdled  lake,  where 
funereal  manes  walk  to  and  fro  slowly,  and 
the  silence  is  unbroken  even  by  the  waters  that 
kiss  the  gray  pebbles,  and  there  we  hear  the 
chant  of  a  deep-toned  requiem.  Witness  the 
following  from  a  poem  entitled  a  “  Dream  with¬ 
in  a  Dream 

"  I  stand  amid  the  roar 
Of  a  surf- tormented  shore. 

And  I  hold  within  my  hand 
Grains  of  the  golden  sand— 

How  few !  yet  koio  they  creep 
Thrmiyk  my  fingers  In  the  deep, 

White  I  weep — while  I  weep— 

O  Go<t !  can  1  not  i^rasp 
Them  wUh  a  lighter  clatp  ! 

O  God  I  can  I  not  save 
One fmm  IhepUilets  wave? 

Is  all  that  we  see  or  seem 
But  a  dream  within  a  dream  f” 


Here  is  nothing  forced  or  unnatural — on  the 
contrary  the  words  are  simple  and  few,  yet  it 
makes  the  heart  ache. 

He  was  haunted  by  the  dim  region  of  sleep 
and  the  mystery  of  dreams — we  find  it  in  his 
poetry — it  hung  about  his  eyes,  and  imparted  a 
something  like  mystery  to  his  appearance.  He 
made  you  think  of  one  weighed  by  the  awe  of 
his  own  being — like  a  child  who  has  floated  into 
an  unknown  realm,  and  who  cannot  well  open 
his  eyes  to  read  and  understand  what  is  before 
him  ;  he  has  vague  incomprehensible  visions  of 
love ;  undefined  yearnings,  as  the  poet  must 
have  of  love,  only  love,  and  he  falls  back  haunt¬ 
ed  by  phantoms.  His  loves  are  all  ideal — there 
is  no  flesh  and  blood  tenderness  about  them,  but 
a  dreamy  phanta.smagoria  of  gleaming  eyes  and 
angel  wings.  He  says ; 

For  the  moon  never  beam!)  without  brinf^ng  me  dreams 
Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  I..ee  ; 

And  the  stars  never  rise,  but  I  feel  the  bright  ejes 
Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee.’’ 

This  is  as  cold  and  as  ideal  as  the  lines  of 
Byron : 

**  She  walks  in  beauty  like  the  night 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies, 

And  all  that’s  best  of  good  and  bright 
Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes.” 

The  “  Raven  ”  is  a  poem  so  unique  that  we 
accept  it  unquestioning.  We  do  not  ask  whether 
it  will  abide  the  hard  nib  of  the  critic,  but  im¬ 
pressed  we  know  not,  care  not  why — we  move 
onward  to  its  stately  march,  and  repeat  its  mel¬ 
ancholy  Tefrain,  with  a  sympathy,  challenged 
we  hardly  know  how.  In  spite  of  the  foolish 
manner  in  which  Poe  pretends  it  was  written, 
all  for  effect,  it  is  probably  the  most  entirely 
spontaneous  production  he  ever  wrote.  It  is  the 
very  expression  of  this  dirge-like  quality  of  his 
muse.  It  is  greater  than  be  knew.  It  expresses 
more  than  he  meant.  We  know  he  loved  to  re¬ 
peat  it  himself  and  hear  it  spoken  of.  It  was 
the  one  poem  of  which  he  was  himself  fond. 
Once  he  had  been  at  the  theater,  at  a  time  when 
the  “  Raven  ”  was  in  everybody’s  mouth,  and 
the  next  day  he  told  the  wTiter  of  this,  that  one 
of  the  actors  interpolated  the  words  “Never 
more  ”  into  his  part  with  startling  effect,  and 
the  audience  recognized  and  applauded  it.  This 
little  pardonable  piece  of  egotism  was  not  un- 
plcasing,  when  we  rememlier  how  scantily  praise 
was  meted  out  to  this  man. 

We  once  heard  a  gentieman,  himself  a  poet, 
a  man  of  sensibility  and  all  manly  attributes, 
read  the  Raven  with  thrilling  effect.  At  the 
close  he  remarked :  “  It  is  the  expression  ol 
what  we  all  feel  at  times  in  the  hard  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  struggles  of  life,  when  we  exclaim  ‘  after 
all,  what’s  the  use!’  It  is  the  image  of  de¬ 
spair  brooding  above  all  earthly  wisdom.” 
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Such  was  the  tribute  of  one  generous  mind  to  brood  of  geese  and  crows  and  jackdaws,  to  set 
another.  their  feathers  fluttering.  It  was  a  sad  day  that 

As  a  prose  writer,  we  must  pronounce  Poe’s  took  Edgar  A.  Poe  out  of  the  world  of  letters, 
stories  as  finished  in  the  highest  artistic  manner ;  just  at  the  time  when  his  powers  were  ripening, 
they  are  so  carefully  and  artistically  completed,  his  judgment  maturing,  and  we  believe,  and  wc 
that  they  cease  to  be  fictions,  and  not  being  speak  not  unadvisedly,  his  deeper  and  better  in¬ 
facts,  they  assume  the  aspect  of  a  lie.  Indeed,  timations  assuming  shape  and  urgency.  Though 
Poe  believed  his  own  fictions  for  the  time  being,  late,  that  part  of  his  character  was  rapidly  de- 
or  he  would  have  you  think  so ;  he  became  a  velopiug. 

part  of  them  ;  he  filled  up  incident,  and  iterated  His  marriage  had  been,  as  we  have  said,  pre- 
congruities  like  a  man  who  is  savagely  intent  mature,  to  a  cousin  of  his,  a  sweet,  stag-eyed 
upon  making  you  believe  him,  while  underneath  girl,  who  devoted  herself  to  him  in  the  same 
he  carries  a  Mephistophiliau  smile,  that  cannot  way  that  she  would  have  devoted  herself  to  a 
be  hidden.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  his  greyhound  or  any  other  handsome  pet,  but  who 
characters  or  their  surroundings,  but  he  holds  could  add  little  to  his  mental  or  moral  growth, 
us,  nevertheless,  as  the  ancient  mariner  held  We  have  always  regarded  this  marriage  as  an 
his  victim  ;  we  read  on  with  a  ghastly  Interest,  unfortunate  one  for  the  poet,  who  needs  a  more 
we  hurry  on  to  the  close,  we  cannot  escape  him ;  profound  sympathy  always,  if  he  would  sound 
we  are  not  pleased  but  fascinated,  and  that  is  the  depths  of  his  own  genius.  That  he  loved 
his  power,  a  sort  of  serpent-holding  which  we  her  tenderly  none  will  deny,  and  some  of  bis 
cannot  resist.  He  was  truly  a  demonized  man —  sweetest  lyrics  owed  their  inspiration  to  her  de- 
a  man  possessed — in  other  words  a  man  of  licious  eyes  and  girlish  affectiou.  She  was  his 
genius.  He  will  be  rememltcrcd  when  better  playmate,  his  pretty  child-wife,  for  she  was  but 
writers,  healthier,  and  more  beneficent  are  for-  fourteen  at  the  time  of  her  marriage, 
gotten,  for  though  sometimes  incoherent,  always  Later  in  life,  after  the  death  of  this  child- 
morbid,  and  wreckless  of  results,  he  touched  a  wife,  Mr  Poe  became  greatly  attached  to  a  lady 
vein  to  which  all  will  more  or  less  respond.  of  rare  genius  and  deep  spiritualism.  The  en- 
As  a  critic  he  was  bold,  startling,  pretentious,  gagement  was  broken  oil’  perliaps  wisely  on  the 
but  utterly  unreliable.  He  praised  where  it  part  of  the  lady.  A  story  is  in  circulation  to 
was  foolish  and  false  to  praise,  only  l)ecause  his  the  purport  that  Poe,  repenting  of  the  engage- 
interest  swayed  his  judgment.  More  than  one  ment,  visited  the  lady  in  a  statu  of  intoxication, 
writer  of  little  merit  has  owed  a  temporary  ce-  in  the  hope  her  disgust  would  ndease  him.  We 
lebrity  to  the  ill-judged  laudations  of  Edgar  A.  do  not  place  any  reliance  whatever  upon  the 
Poe,  while  with  his  slashing  broad  invective  he  motive  of  this  visit.  That  he  might  have  visited 
has  dealt  out  his  denunciations  upon  others,  her  in  this  unfortunate  slate  is  more  than  possi- 
which  the  taste  of  the  public  has  long  since  re-  blc,  and  that  such  might  have  been  the  conse- 
fused  to  indorse.  He  was  totally  dishonest  as  a  quence  also,  but  that  it  was  from  no  such  design 
critic,  not  always  knowingly  so,  it  may  be  not.  upon  tlic  part  of  the  unfortunate  poet  we  arc 
at  all  knowingly  ;  for  where  the  moral  sense  is  equally  confident.  He  may  have  talked  wildly 
defective,  men  and  women  are  not  always  well  and  in  unmanly  wise  after  such  result,  but  it 
aware  of  obliquities,  fearfully  palpable  to  those  was  nothing  more  than  the  wreekless  language 
of  clearer  vision.  If  any  old  spleen  was  to  be  of  a  child  who  has  marred  some  precious  work, 
gratified  he  brought  it  out  without  scruple,  and  He  found  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  persons 
in  the  most  out  of  the  way  places ;  but  while  he  ready  to  listen  to  the  wild  mortified  language 
did  this,  he  showed  up  the  p<‘culiarltie8  of  au  of  genius,  and  to  go  away  and  report  it,  but  the 
author  and  his  defects  in  a  manner  not  to  lie  Ixjtter  soul  of  Poe  disclaimed  it  altogether, 
mistaken.  One  of  his  most  touching  and  significant  po- 

He  was  himself  in  the  highest  degree  origi-  ems  was  addressed  to  this  lady,  and  we  are 
nal  and  unique,  lienee  he  could  not  abide  either  happy  to  say  she,  who  was  so  well  able  to  read 
twattlc  or  plagiarism.  Some  of  his  strictures  and  understand  the  true  soul  of  a  poet,  despite 
upon  these  grounds  will  be  long  remembered,  of  all  that  may  mar  the  harmony  of  its  demon- 
and  by-and-by,  when  the  accounts  of  certain  strations,  has  not  failed  to  cherish  tenderly  his 
authors  are  made  up,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  was  memory.  She  is  worthy  of  the  “  Lines  to 
more  than  three-quarters  right.  Wo  nwd  now,  Helen.” 

in  this  day  of  mawkish  adulation,  a  critic  with  He  was,  it  is  said,  treacherous  to  women, 
a  trenchant  pen  like  that  of  Edgar  A.  Poe’s,  while  at  the  same  time  they  felt  his  irresistible 
We  need  an  eagle  to  swoop  down  upon  the  noisy  fascinations.  It  is  time  this  miserable  cant 
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were  ended.  Women  of  elevation  and  noble-  understanding  of  a  woman  no  less  than  to  her 
ness  are  not  apt  to  comj^romise  themselves.  It  personal  charms.  He  had  an  e.xquisite  percep- 
is  said  letters  anonymously  written  by  their  tion  of  all  the  graces  of  manner  and  the  shades 
authors  were  found  with  the  real  name  indorsed  of  expression.  He  was  an  admiring  listener — 
in  the  hand  writing  of  Edgar  A.  Poe.  If  this  an  unobtrusive  observer,  and  delighted  in  the 
be  true,  it  is  a  burning  shame  to  manhood,  and  society  of  the  superior  of  the  sex.  If  there 
if,  as  it  is  asserted,  these  letters  are  in  the  hands  were  ever  exceptions  to  this— if  ever  Poe  pro¬ 
of  a  certain  reverend  biographer,  which  he  sented  oblations  upon  an  inferior  shrine  it  must 
holds  in  his  own  bands  in  teiTorism  over  the  be  imputed  to  his  poverty  for  the  time  being, 
parties,  the  act  should  lie  branded  with  the  which  left  him  no  choice,  for  instinctively  he 
odium  it  deserves.  It  should  be  rememliered  sought  only  the  loveliest  and  best, 
that  a  man  who  would  indorse  the  name  of  a  In  saying  this  we  do  not  mean  to  assert  more 
woman  upon  a  communication  which  she  had  than  was  due  to  him  ;  but  now  to  our  point  ot 
seen  fit  to  render  anonymous,  would  be  just  as  distinction.  Women,  however  their  vanity  may 
likely  to  indorse  a  false  as  a  true  name.  He  is  be  flattens!  by  the  attentions  of  a  poet,  and 
not  to  be  trusted  in  any  respect  however  much  the  admiration  of  such  may  win 

And  here  we  wish  to  say  that  the  inordinate  a  certain  superficial  response,  are  never  deeply 
desire  evinced  by  biographers  to  drag  the  rela-  affected  except  by  that  which  is  wholly  and  en- 
tions  of  the  sexes  from  the  obscurity  in  which  tirely  genuine.  The  true  heart  responds  only  to 
they  have  modestly  chosen  to  enshroud  them,  and  the  true.  Of  the  myriad  of  little  loves  which 
spread  abroad  names  and  persons,  sacred  to  God  have  made  up  the  experience  of  the  world,  not 
and  love,  is  a  gross  and  repri'honsible  act.  one  in  a  million  is  of  magnitude  sufficient  to  be 
Lewes,  in  his  recent  life  of  Goeth4.  while  he  in  any  way  note-worthy.  Made  up  of  the  irregu- 
palliatcs  the  vices  and  strives  to  cover  over  the  lar  demonstrations  of  the  mind  as  they  are,  by 
moral  obliquities  of  the  great  man,  is  wholly  vanity,  selfishness  and  spleen,  to  trumpet  them 
unscrupulous  in  the  use  he  makes  of  the  names  before  the  world,  to  talk  of  them,  revive  names 
and  the  reputations  of  the  women  who  became  and  characters  doomed  to  perpetual  obscurity,  is 
in  any  way  associated  with  his  career.  In  this  a  piece  of  foolish  malice,  or  unjustifiable  scan- 
respect  he  has  exhibited  not  only  a  lack  of  dell-  dal,  as  weak  as  it  is  petty  and  wicked, 
cacy,  but  of  justice  also.  Women  must  correct  Now  Edgar  A.  Poe  had  one  radical  defect  of 
this  phase  of  literature,  they  must  teach  au-  character,  which  large-minded  and  large-hearted 
thors  to  ignore  the  relations  of  the  sexes  in  their  persons  will  at  once  comprehend.  He  never  in¬ 
biographics,  or  to  remember  that  abstractly  spired  confidence.  There  was  that  something, 
moral  dcdinquencics  are  no  more  venal  in  the  which  lawyers  call  mn/ioe/irepense,  not  to  be  mis- 
one  sex  than  the  other.  taken  in  him.  He  always  seemed  to  have  a  de- 

For  ourselves,  we  do  not  believe  that  Poe  sign,  to  be  acting  a  part.  This  a  woman  of 
was  ever  the  all-subduing  man  to  the  sex  which  penetration  never  forgives.  It  is  an  insult  to 
the  vanity  of  some  and  the  falsehood  of  others  her  womanhood  which  she  resents  for  herself  as 
have  sought  to  represent  him.  It  should  be  well  as  her  sex.  No  woman  with  a  particle  of 
borne  in  mind  that  always  there  is  something  self-respect  encounters  this  in  a  man  without  an 
arbitrary  in  these  things — the  great  laws  of  invincible  repugnance,  and  therefore  we  assert 
God  arc  always  stronger  in  all  persons,  than  any  that  Poe  might  be  a  bad  man  to  frivolous  or  in- 
mere  act  of  volition.  A  man  m.ay  be  as  desirous  triguiug  women,  but  dangerous  to  no  others, 
to  please,  and  as  unprincipled  in  his  action  as  it  and  unfortunately  society  affords  but  too  many 
is  pos.'iible  to  conceive ;  he  may  regard  every  facilities  for  the  practice  of  intrigue  and  decep- 
woman  as  only  so  much  human  aliment  to  his  tion. 

vanity  or  his  voluptuousness,  and  yet  over  and  In  person  Poe  was  of  medium  hight,  slender 
above  all  this  vsTccklessness  on  his  part  ho  must  and  refined  in  organization.  Nature  designed 
have  certain  genuine  qualities  which  inspire  this  man  little  lower  than  an  angel,  for  his  ex- 
confidence  and  engage  the  affections  no  less  quisite  machinery  rebelied  at  any  and  every  vi- 
than  thasc  which  excite  the  fancy.  olation  of  the  laws  of  his  creation.  He  should 

Now  it  is  well  known  that  Edgar  A.  Poe  was  have  respected  these  laws.  Delicate,  almost  as 
an  adroit  and  elegant  flatterer.  His  language  a  fine  woman,  he  had  no  aptitude  for  the  life  of 
was  refined,  and  abounded  in  the  finer  shades  of  the  debauchee,  and  those  who  willfully  and 
poetry  and  those  touches  of  romance  so  captl-  wrecklessly  led  this  man  into  the  habits  of  dis- 
vating  to  the  womanly  character  He  was  al-  eipation,  knowing  his  infirmity,  were  guilty  of  a 
ways  deferential — he  paid  a  compliment  to  the  crime.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  people 
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must  take  care  of  themselves ;  there  are  myri¬ 
ads  of  these  incapable  of  this,  and  therefore  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  strong  to  help  the  weak.  We 
have  been  told  that  it  was  an  amusement  in 
some  quarters  for  persons  to  present  Poe  with 
wine  for  no  purpose  but  to  watch  its  eftect  upon 
his  sensitive  nerves.  -  This  was  nothing  less  than 
devilish,  for  it  took  little  to  move  him  from  his 
proprieties. 

We  remember  to  have  once  heard  a  Philadel¬ 
phian,  himself  a  poet,  describe  Poe  in  this  aspect. 
To  him  it  was  amusing — to  us  mo.«t  painful.  He 
remarked  that,  “  the  real  contempt  which  Poe 
felt  for  his  cotomporaries  came  out  at  once 
under  the  influence  of  the  wine  cup,  and  he  ridi¬ 
culed,  satyrizod,  imitated  and  abused  them  right 
and  left  without  mercy.”  We  did  not  think 
the  presence  of  such  a  stimulent  at  all  necessary 
for  such  a  development ;  for  the  bearing  of  the 
man  at  all  times,  the  curl  of  his  lip,  the  cold  sar¬ 
casm,  the  covert  smile,  each  and  all  told  of  a 
man  who  measured  himself  with  his  fellows, 
only  to  feel  his  own  superiority  And  why 
should  he  not  ? 

Yes,  we  repeat,  why  should  he  not?  We  must 
and  will  speak  of  this  man,  not  as  he  manifested 
himself  to  the  world,  but  by  the  measure  of  his 
intimations,  by  his  own  estimate  of  himself, 
which  is  a  truer  mode  of  judgment  than  the 
world  knows.  Yes,  this  man  knew  what  was  in 
himself,  and  this  it  was  that  sustained  him 
through  all  the  perplexities  and  disheartenments 
of  poverty,  and  all  the  abuse  heaped  upon  him 
by  the  cruelty  and  malice  of  his  enemies ,  and  it 
was  this  knowledge  which  should  have  redeemed 
him  from  his  vices  and  his  faults  while  living, 
and  must  redeem  his  memory  from  much  that 
has  fallen  upon  it. 

We  remember  to  have  once  heard  him  say 
with  touching  pathos — and  we  saw  then  and  there 
the  face  and  the  soul  of  a  true  child  of  genius 
while  he  spoke  the  words — “  Hsid  I  known  Mrs. 
W.  and  Mrs.  —  (naming  two  literary  women  of 
his  acquaintance)  sooner,  I  should  have  been 
very  different  from  what  I  have  been.  I  am 
fond  of  the  society  of  women — poets  always  are ; 
and  I  have  found  enough  to  play  into  my  foibles 
and  palliate  my  defects ;  but  these  tnie  women, 
with  their  superior  intellect  and  deep  spiritual¬ 
ism,  would  have  transformed  my  whole  life  into 
something  better.” 

The  remark  has  force  in  more  ways  than  one. 
It  indicates  the  sincerity  of  regret  which  the 
man  must  have  felt  in  view  of  the  past,  and  is 
also  a  fine  tribute  to  the  angel-mission  of  woman. 
This  was  uttered  but  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death,  when  his  last  work.  Eureka,  upon  which 


he  had  expended  much  time  and  thought,  was 
beginning  to  attract  some  attention.  He  had 
expected  more.  He  had  thought  this  deep  utter¬ 
ance  of  a  poetic  soul  would  be  hailed  as  a  reve¬ 
lation,  and  his  chagrin  was  not  to  lie  concealed. 

He  was  ill  at  ease  at  this  time.  He  felt  his  best 
life  had  not  been  realized.  He  was  always  grave, 
now  he  was  melancholy.  Circumstances  painful  i 

and  mortifying  had  transpired,  and  he  reviewed 
them  with  grief.  We  will  leave  him  here  to 
Him  who  knoweth  the  thoughts  and  the  intents 
of  the  heart.  The  writer  of  this  recalls  this  lost 
interview  with  him  as  perhaps  one  of  his  last 
best  expressions.  Little  did  either  suppose  the 
grave  was  so  soon  to  hide  all  that  was  mortal  in 
him  from  human  sight  Peace  to  his  ashes. 

Not  long  before  his  death  he  was  cruelly 
beaten,  blow  upon  blow,  by  a  ruffian  who  knew 
of  no  better  mode  of  avenging  supposed  injuries. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  brain  fever  followed — 
that  he  left  New  York  precipitately — that  he 
reached  Baltimore,  the  city  of  his  nativity,  and 
there  died  on  the  fourth  of  October.  1849 

The  hand  should  be  palsied,  and  the  name 
blighted,  of  the  man  who,  under  any  provoca¬ 
tion,  could  inflict  a  blow  upon  a  slender,  help¬ 
less,  intellectual  being,  however  misguided,  like 
Edgar  A.  Poe. 

We  perceive  from  various  journals  that  a 
movement  is  being  made  to  raise  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  the  poet.  Let  it  be  done.  Let 
his  name  be  perpetuated  as  a  man  of  wonderful 
genius — not  the  greatest,  not  the  truest — but  as 
one  who  must  not  be  forgotten — as  one  who 
serves  to  point  out  the  needs  of  the  poet,  the 
force  of  his  inspiration — his  child-like  simplicity, 
his  infirmities,  and  his  strength. 

We  subjoin  the  following  story  as  a  specimen 
of  the  prose  writings  of  this  poet. 

A  DESCENT  INTO  THE  MAELSTROM. 

“  The  ways  of  God  in  Nature,  as  in  Providence,  are  not 
onr  ways  j  nor  are  the  models  that  we  frame  any  way 
commensurate  to  the  vastness,  profundity,  and  unsearch¬ 
ableness  of  His  works,  which  have  a  depth  in  them 
greater  than  the  well  of  Democritus.” 

[Joseph  Glanville. 

We  had  now  reached  the  summit  of  the  loftiest 
crag.  For  some  minutes  the  old  man  seemed  too 
much  exhausted  to  speak. 

“  Not  long  ago,”  said  ho  at  length,  “  and  I 
could  have  guided  you  on  this  route  as  well  as 
the  youngest  of  my  sons ;  but,  about  three  years 
past,  there  happened  to  me  an  event  such  as 
never  happened  before  to  mortal  man — ^or  at 
least  such  as  no  man  ever  survived  to  tell  of — 
and  the  six  honrs  of  deadly  terror  which  I  then 
endured  have  broken  me  up  body  and  soul. 
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You  suppose  me  a  very  old  man — but  I  am  not.  “  We  are  now,”  he  continued,  in  that  particu- 
It  took  less  than  a  single  day  to  change  these  larizing  manner  which  distinguishes  him — “  we 
hairs  from  a  jetty  black  to  white,  to  weaken  my  are  now  close  upon  the  Norwegian  coast — in  Bie 
limbs,  and  to  unstring  my  nerves,  so  that  I  sixty-eighth  degree  of  latitude — in  the  great 
tremble  at  the  least  e.\ertion,  and  am  frightened  province  of  Nordland — and  in  the  dreary  district 
at  a  shadow.  Do  you  know  I  can  scarcely  look  of  Lofoden.  The  mountain  upon  whose  top  we 
over  this  little  cliif  without  getting  giddy  V  sit  is  Helseggen,  the  Cloudy.  Now  raise  your- 
The  “  little  cliff,”  upon  whose  edge  he  had  so  self  up  a  little  higher — hold  on  to  the  grass  if 
carelessly  thrown  himself  down  to  rest  that  the  you  feel  giddy — so — and  look  out,  beyond  the 
weightier  portion  of  his  body  hung  over  it,  belt  of  vapor  beneath  us,  into  the  sea.” 
while  he  was  only  kept  from  falling  by  the  I  looked  dizzily,  and  beheld  a  wide  expanse 
tenure  of  his  elbow  on  its  extreme  and  slippery  of  ocean,  whose  waters  wore  so  inky  a  hue  as  to 
edge — this  “little  cliff”  arose,  a  sheer  unob-  liring  at  once  to  my  mind  the  Nubian  geo- 
structed  precipice  of  black  shining  rock,  some  grapher’s  account  of  the  Mare  Tentbrarum.  A 
fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  feet  from  the  world  of  panorama  more  deplorably  desolate  no  human 
crags  beneath  us.  Nothing  would  have  tempted  imagination  can  conceive.  To  the  right  and 
me  to  within  half  a  dozen  yards  of  its  brink,  left,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  there  lay  out- 
In  truth  so  deeply  was  I  excited  by  the  perilous  stretched,  like  ramparts  of  the  world,  lines  of 
position  of  my  companion,  that  I  fell  at  full  horridly  black  and  beetling  cliff,  whose  charac- 
length  upon  the  ground,  clung  to  the  shrubs  ter  of  gloom  was  but  the  more  forcibly  illustrar 
around  me,  and  dared  not  even  glance  upward 
at  the  sky — while  I  struggled  in  vain  to  divest 
myself  of  the  idea  that  the  very  foundations  of 
the  mountain  were  in  danger  from  the  fury  of 
the  winds.  It  was  long  before  I  could  reason 
myself  into  sufficient  courage  to  sit  up  and  look 
out  into  the  distance.  properly,  its  position  was  discernible  through 

“  You  must  get  over  these  fancies,”  said  the  the  wilderness  of  surge  in  which  it  was  envel- 
gnide,  “  for  I  have  brought  you  here  that  you  oped.  About  two  miles  nearer  the  land,  ai'oso 
might  have  the  best  possible  view  of  the  scene  another  of  smaller  size,  hideously  craggy  and 
of  that  event  I  mentioned — and  to  tell  you  the  barren,  and  encompassed  at  various  intervals  by 
whole  story  with  the  spot  just  under  your ’eye.”  a  cluster  of  dark  rocks. 

You  IV— 18. 


ted  by  the  surf  which  reared  high  up  against  it 
its  white  and  gha.stly  crest,  howling  and  shriek¬ 
ing  forever.  Just  opposite  the  promontory  upon 
whose  apex  we  were  placed,  and  at  a  distance 
of  some  five  or  six  miles  out  at  sea,  there  was 
visible  a  small,  bleak-looking  island ;  or,  more 
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The  appearance  of  the  ocean,  in  the  space  b<> 
tween  the  more  distant  island  and  the  shore,  had 
something  veiy  unusual  about  it.  Although,  at 
the  time,  so  strong  a  gale  was  blowing  landward 
that  a  brig  in  the  remote  offing  laj  to  under  a 
double-reefed  trysail,  and  constantly  plunged 
her  whole  hull  out  of  sight,  still  there  was  here 
nothing  like  a  regular  swell,  but  only  a  short, 
quick,  angry  cross  dashing  of  water  in  every 
direction — as  well  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind  as 
otherwise.  Of  foam  there  was  little  except  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  rocks. 

“  The  island  in  the  distance,”  resumed  the  old 
man.  “is  called  by  the  Norwegians  Vurrgli. 
The  one  midway  is  Moskoe.  That  a  mile  to  the 
northward  is  Ambaaren.  Yonder  are  Islesen, 
Hotbolm,  Keildhclm,  Suarven,  and  Buckholm. 
Further  off— between  Moskoe  and  Vurrgh — are 
Otterholm,  Flimen,  Sandflesen,  and  Stockholm. 
These  are  the  true  names  of  the  places — but 
why  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  name  them 
at  all,  is  more  than  either  you  or  I  can  under¬ 
stand.  Do  you  hear  anything?  Do  you  sec 
any  change  in  the  water  ?” 

We  had  now  been  about  ten  minutes  upon  the 
top  of  Ilelseggcn,  to  which  we  had  ascended 
from  the  interior  of  Lofodon,  so  that  we  had 
caught  no  glimpse  of  the  sea  until  it  had  burst 
upon  us  from  the  summit.  As  the  old  man 
spoke,  I  became  aware  of  a  loud  and  gradually 
increasing  sound,  like  the  moaning  of  a  va.st 
herd  of  buffaloes  upon  an  American  prairie ;  and 
at  the  same  moment  I  perceived  that  what  sea¬ 
men  term  the  chapping  character  of  the  ocean 
beneath  us,  was  rapidly  changing  into  a  current 
which  set  to  the  eastward.  Even  whiie  I  gazed, 
this  current  acquired  a  monstrous  velocity. 
Each  moment  added  to  its  speed — to  its  headlong 
impetuosity.  In  five  minutes  the  whole  sea,  as 
far  as  Vurrgh,  was  lashed  into  ungoverabie 
fiiry ;  but  it  was  between  Moskoe  and  the  coast 
that  the  main  uproar  held  its  sway.  Here  the 
vast  bed  of  the  waters,  seamed  and  scarred  into 
>a  thousand  conflicting  channels,  burst  suddenly 
into  frenzied  convulsion — heaving,  boiling,  hiss¬ 
ing — gyrating  into  gigantic  and  innumerable 
vortices,  and  all  whirling  and  plunging  on  to 
the  eastward  with  a  rapidity  which  water  never 
elsewhere  assumes,  except  in  precipitous  de¬ 
scents. 

In  a  few  minutes  more,  there  came  over  the 
scene  another  radical  alteration.  The  general 
Borface  grew  somewhat  more  smooth,  and  the 
whirlpools,  one  by  one,  disappeared,  while  pro¬ 
digious  streaks  of  foam  became  apparent  where 
none  had  been  seen  before.  These  streaks,  at 
length,  spreading  out  to  a  great  distance,  and 


entering  into  combination,  took  unto  them.selves 
the  gyratory  motion  of  the  subsided  vortices, 
and  seemed  to  form  the  germ  of  another  more 
va.st  Suddenly — very  suddenly — this  assumed 
a  distinct  and  deflnite  existence,  in  a  circle  of 
more  than  a  mile  in  diameter.  The  edge  of  the 
whirl  was  represented  by  a  broad  belt  of  gleam¬ 
ing  spray  )  but  no  particle  of  this  slipped  into 
the  mouth  of  the  terrific  funnel,  whose  interior, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  fathom  it,  was  a  smooth, 
shining,  and  jet-black  wall  of  water,  inclined  to 
the  horizon  at  an  angle  of  some  forty-five  de¬ 
grees,  speeding  dizzily  round  and  round  with  a 
swaying  and  sweltering  motion,  and  sending 
forth  to  the  winds  an  appalling  voice,  half 
shriek,  half  roar,  such  as  not  even  the  mighty 
cataract  of  Niagara  ever  lifts  up  in  Its  agony  to 
Heaven. 

The  mountiun  trembled  to  its  very  base,  and 
the  rock  rocked.  I  threw  myself  upon  ray  face, 
and  clung  to  the  scant  herbage  in  an  excess  of 
nervous  agitation. 

“  This,”  said  I  at  length,  to  the  old  man— 
“  this  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  great  whirl¬ 
pool  of  the  Maelstrom.” 

“  So  it  is  sometimes  termed,”  said  he.  “  We 
Norwegians  call  it  the  Moskoe-strom,  from  the 
island  of  Moskoe  in  the  midway.” 

The  ordinary  accounts  of  this  vortex  had  by 
no  means  prepared  me  for  what  I  saw.  That  of 
Jonas  Ramus,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  circum¬ 
stantial  of  any,  cannot  impart  the  faintest  con¬ 
ception  either  of  the  magnificence,  or  of  the 
horror  of  the  scene — or  of  the  wild  bewildering 
sense  of  the  noed  which  confounds  the  beholder. 
I  am  not  sure  from  what  point  of  view  the  writer 
in  question  surveyed  it,  nor  at  what  time  ;  but 
it  could  neither  have  been  from  the  summit  of 
Helscggcn,  nor  during  a  storm.  There  are  some 
passages  of  his  description,  nevertheless,  which 
may  be  quoted  for  their  details,  although  their 
effect  is  exceedingly  feeble  in  conveying  an  im¬ 
pression  of  the  spectacle. 

“Between  Lofoden  and  Moskoe,”  he  says, 
“the  depth  of  the  water  is  between  thirty-six 
and  forty  fathoms ;  but  on  the  other  side, 
toward  Ver  (Vurrgh)  this  depth  decreases  so  as 
not  to  afford  a  convenient  passage  for  a  vessel, 
with  the  risk  of  splitting  on  the  rocks,  which 
happens  even  in  the  calmest  weather.  When  it 
is  flood,  the  stream  runs  up  the  country  between 
Lofoden  and  Moskoe  with  a  boisterous  rapidity ; 
but  the  roar  of  its  impetuous  ebb  to  the  sea  is 
scarce  equaled  by  the  loudest  and  most  dreadful 
cataracts ;  the  noise  being  heard  several  leagues 
off,  and  the  vortices  or  pits  are  of  such  an  extent 
and  depth,  that  if  a  ship  comes  within  its  attrac- 
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tioD,  it  is  inevitably  absorbed  and  carried  down 
to  the  bottom,  and  there  beat  to  pieces  against 
the  rocks ;  and  when  the  water  relaxes,  the  frag¬ 
ments  thereof  are  thrown  up  again.  But  these 
intervals  of  tranquility  are  only  at  the  turn  of 
the  ebb  and  flood,  and  in  calm  weather,  and  last 
but  a  quiirter  of  an  hour,  its  violence  gradually 
returning.  When  the  stream  is  most  boisterous, 
and  its  fury  hightened  by  a  storm,  it  is  danger¬ 
ous  to  come  within  a  Norway  mile  of  it.  Boats, 
yachts,  and  ships  have  been  carried  away  by  not 
guarding  against  it  before  they  were  within  its 
reach.  It  likewise  happens  frequently,  that 
whales  come  too  near  the  stream,  and  are  over¬ 
powered  by  its  violence ;  and  then  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  describe  their  bowlings  and  bellowings  in 
their  fruitless  struggles  to  disengage  themselves. 
A  bear  once  attempting  to  swim  from  Lofoden 
to  Moskoe,  was  caught  by  the  stream  and  borne 
down,  while  he  roared  terribly,  so  as  to  be  heard 
on  shore.  Large  stocks  of  firs  and  pine  trees, 
after  being  absorbed  by  the  current,  rise  again 
broken  and  torn  to  such  a  degree  as  if  bristles 
grew  upon  them.  This  plainly  shows  the  bottom 
to  consist  of  craggy  rocks,  among  which  they 
are  whirled  to  and  fro.  This  stream  is  regulated 
by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea — it  being  con¬ 
stantly  high  and  low  water  every  six  hours.  In 
the  year  1645,  early  in  the  morning  of  Sexagesi- 
ma  Sunday,  it  raged  with  such  noise  and  impet¬ 
uosity  that  the  very  stones  of  the  houses  on  the 
coast  feli  to  the  ground.” 

In  regard  to  the  depth  of  the  water,  I  could 
not  see  how  this  could  have  been  ascertained  at 
all  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  vortex. 
The  “  forty  fathoms  ”  must  have  reference  only 
to  portions  of  the  channel  close  upon  the  shore 
either  of  Moskoe  or  Lofoden.  The  depth  in  the 
center  of  the  Moskoe-strdm  must  be  immeasura¬ 
bly  greater  ;  and  no  better  proof  of  this  fact  is 
necessary  than  can  be  obtained  from  even  the 
sidelong  glance  into  the  abyss  of  the  whiri  which 
may  be  hod  from  the  highest  crag  of  Helseggen. 
Looking  down  from  this  pinnacle  upon  the 
howling  Phlegethon  below,  I  could  not  help 
smiling  at  the  simplicity  with  which  the  honest 
Jonas  Ramus  records,  as  a  matter  difficult  of 
belief,  the  anecdotes  of  the  whales  and  the 
bears ;  for  it  appeared  to  me,  in  fact,  a  self- 
evident  thing,  that  the  largest  ships-of-thc-linc 
in  existence,  coming  within  the  influence  of  that 
deadly  attraction,  could  resist  it  as  little  as  a 
feather  the  hurricane,  and  must  disappear  bodily 
and  at  once. 

The  attempts  to  account  for  the  phenomenon — 
some  of  which,  I  remember,  seemed  to  me 
sufficiently  plausible  in  perusal — now  wore  a 


very  different  and  unsatisfactory  aspect  The 
idea  generally  received  is,  that  this,  os  well  as 
three  smaller  vortices  among  the  Ferroe  islands, 

“  have  no  other  cause  than  the  collision  of  waves 
rising  and  falling,  at  flux  and  reflux,  against  a 
ridge  of  rocks  and  shelves,  which  confines  the 
water  so  that  it  precipitates  itself  like  a 
cataract ;  and  thus  the  higher  the  flood  rises, 
the  deeper  must  the  fall  bo,  and  the  natural 
result  of  all  is  a  whirlpool  or  vortex,  the  pro^- 
gious  suction  of  which  is  sufficiently  known  by 
lesser  experiments.”  These  are  the  words  of  the 
Encyclopsedia  Britannica.  Kircher  and  others 
imagine  that  in  the  center  of  the  channel  of  the 
Maelstrom  is  an  abyss  penetrating  the  globe, 
and  issuing  in  some  very  remote  part — the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia  being  somewhat  decidedly  named  In 
one  instance.  This  opinion,  idle  in  itself,  was 
the  one  to  which,  os  I  gazed,  my  imagination 
most  readily  assented ;  and,  mentioning  it  to  the 
guide,  I  was  rather  surprised  to  hear  him  say 
that,  although  it  was  the  view  almost  universally 
entertained  of  the  subject  by  the  Norwegians,  it 
nevertheless  was  not  his  own.  As  to  the  former 
notion  he  confessed  his  inability  to  comprehend 
it ;  and  here  I  agreed  with  him — for,  however 
conclusive  on  paper,  it  becomes  altogether  unin¬ 
telligible,  and  even  absurd,  amid  the  thunder  of 
the  abyss. 

“  You  have  had  a  goodlook  at  the  whirl  now,” 
said  the  old  man,  “  and  if  you  will  creep  round 
this  crag,  so  as  to  get  in  its  lee,  and  deaden  the 
roar  of  the  water,  I  will  tell  yon  a  story  that 
will  convince  you  I  ought  to  know  something  of 
the  Moskoe-strom.” 

I  placed  myself  as  desired,  and  he  proceeded. 

“  Myself  and  my  two  brothers  once  owned  a 
schooner-rigged  smack  of  about  seventy  tuns 
burden,  with  which  we  were  in  the  habit  of 
li.shing  among  the  islands  beyond  Moskoe,  nearly 
to  y  urrgh.  In  all  violent  eddies  at  sea  there  is 
good  fishing,  at  proper  opportunities,  if  one  has 
only  the  courage  to  attempt  it ;  but  among  the 
whole  of  the  Lofoden  coastmen.  we  three  were 
the  only  ones  who  made  a  regular  business  of 
going  out  to  the  islands,  as  I  tell  yon.  The 
usual  grounds  are  a  great  way  lower  down  to  the 
southward.  There  fish  can  be  got  at  all  hours, 
without  much  risk,  and  therefore  these  places 
are  preferred.  The  choicest  spots  over  here 
among  the  rocks,  however,  not  only  yield  the 
finest  variety,  but  in  far  greater  abundance ;  so 
that  we  often  got  in  a  angle  day,  what  the  more 
timid  of  the  craft  could  not  scrape  together  in  a 
week.  In  fact,  we  made  it  a  matter  of  desperate 
speculation — the  risk  of  life  standing  instead  of 
labor,  and  courage  answering  for  capitaL 
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“  We  kept  the  smack  in  a  core  about  five  miles  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  there  was  a  gentle 
higher  up  the  const  than  this ;  and  it  was  our  and  steady  breeze  from  the  south-west,  while  the 
practice,  in  fine  weather,  to  take  advantage  of  sun  shone  brightly,  so  that  the  oldest  seaman 
the  fifteen  minutes’  slack  to  push  across  the  main  among  us  could  not  have  foreseen  what  was  to 
channel  of  the  Moskoe-strom,  far  above  the  pool,  follow. 

and  then  drop  down  upon  anchorage  somewhere  “  The  three  of  us — my  two  brothers  and  my- 
near  Otterholm,  or  Sandflesen,  where  the  eddies  self — had  crossed  over  to  the  islands  about  two 
are  not  so  violent  as  elsewhere.  Here  we  used  o’clock  P.  M.,  and  soon  nearly  loaded  the  smack 
to  remain  until  nearly  time  for  slack-water  with  fine  fish,  which,  we  all  remarked,  were 
ag^n,  when  we  weighed  and  made  for  home,  more  plenty  that  day  than  we  had  ever  known 
We  never  set  out  upon  this  expedition  without  a  them.  It  was  just  seven,  by  my  watch,  when  we 
steady  side  wind  for  going  and  coming — one  weighed  and  started  for  home,  so  as  to  make  the 
that  we  felt  sure  would  not  fail  us  before  our  worst  of  the  Strom  at  slack  water,  which  we 
return — and  we  seldom  made  a  miscalculation  knew  would  be  at  eight 

upon  this  point  Twice,  daring  six  years,  we  “  We  set  out  with  a  fresh  wind  on  our  star- 
were  forced  to  stay  all  night  at  anchor  on  account  board  quarter,  and  for  some  time  spanked  aiong 
of  a  dead  calm,  which  is  a  rare  thing  indeed  just  at  a  great  rate,  never  dreaming  of  danger,  for 
about  here ;  and  once  we  had  to  remain  on  the  indeed  we  saw  not  the  slightest  reason  to  appre- 
grounds  nearly  a  week,  starving  to  death,  owing  hend  it  All  at  once  we  were  taken  aback  by  a 
to  a  gale  which  blew  up  shortly  after  our  arrival,  breeze  from  over  Helseggen.  This  wa.s  most 
and  made  the  channel  too  boisterous  to  be  unusual — something  that  had  never  happened  to 
thought  of.  Upon  this  occasion  we  should  have  us  before — and  I  began  to  feel  a  little  uneasy, 
been  driven  out  to  sea  in  spite  of  everything,  without  exactly  knowing  why.  We  put  the  boat 
(for  the  whirlpools  threw  ns  round  and  round  so  on  the  wind,  but  could  make  no  headway  at  all 
violently,  that,  at  length,  we  fouled  our  anchor  for  the  eddies,  and  I  was  upon  the  point  of  pro- 
and  dragged  it)  if  it  had  not  been  that  we  posing  to  return  to  the  anchorage,  when,  looking 
drifted  into  one  of  the  innumerable  cross  cur-  astern,  we  saw  the  whole  horizon  covered  with  a 
rents — here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow — which  singular  copper-colored  cloud  that  rose  with  the 
drove  us  under  the  lee  of  Flimen,  where,  by  most  amazing  velocity. 

g^ood  luck,  we  brought  up.  “  In  the  meantime  the  breeze  that  had  hcad*Hl 

“  I  could  not  tell  you  the  twentieth  part  of  the  us  off  fell  away,  and  we  were  dead  becalmed, 
difficulties  we  encountered  ‘  on  the  ground  ’ — it  drifting  about  in  every  direction.  This  state 
is  a  bad  spot  to  be  in,  even  in  good  weather,  but  of  things,  however,  did  not  last  long  enough  to 
we  make  shift  always  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  give  us  time  to  think  about  it  In  less  than  a 
Moskoe-strom  itself  without  accident ;  although  minute  the  storm  was  upon  us — in  less  than  two 
at  times  my  heart  has  been  in  my  mouth  when  the  sky  was  entirely  overcast — and  what  with 
we  happened  to  be  a  minute  or  so  behind  or  be-  this  and  the  driving  spray,  it  became  suddenly 
fore  the  slack.  The  wind  sometimes  was  not  as  so  dark  that  we  could  not  see  each  other  in  the 
strong  as  we  thought  it  at  starting,  and  then  we  smack. 

made  rather  less  way  than  we  could  wish,  while  “  Such  a  hurricane  as  then  blew  it  is  folly  to 
the  current  rendered  the  smack  unmanageable,  attempt  describing.  The  oldest  seaman  in  Nor- 
My  eldest  brother  had  a  son  eighteen  years  old,  way  never  experienced  anything  like  it.  We 
and  I  had  two  stout  boys  of  my  own.  These  had  let  our  sails  go  by  the  run  before  it  cleverly 
would  have  been  of  great  assistance  at  such  took  us ;  but,  at  the  first  puff,  both  our  masts 
times,  in  using  the  sweeps,  as  well  as  afterward  went  by  the  board  as  if  they  had  been  sawed 
in  fishing — but,  somehow,  although  we  ran  the  off— the  mainmast  taking  with  it  my  youngest 
risk  ourselves,  we  had  not  the  heart  to  let  the  brother,  who  had  lashed  himself  to  it  for  safety, 
young  ones  get  into  the  danger — for,  after  all  “  Our  boat  was  the  lightest  feather  of  a  thing 
said  and  done,  it  teas  a  horrible  danger,  and  that  that  ever  sat  upon  water.  It  had  a  complete 
is  the  truth.  flush  deck,  with  only  a  small  hatch  near  the 

“  It  is  now  within  a  few  days  of  three  years  bow,  and  this  hatch  it  had  always  been  our  cus- 
rince  what  I  am  going  to  tell  yon  occurred.  It  tom  to  batten  down  when  about  to  cross  the 
was  on  the  10th  of  July,  18 — ,  a  day  which  the  Strom,  by  way  of  precaution  against  the  chop- 
people  of  this  part  of  the  world  will  never  for-  ping  seas.  But  for  this  circumstance  we  should 
get— for  it  was  one  in  which  blew  the  most  ter-  have  foundered  at  once — for  we  lay  entirely 
rible  hurricane  that  ever  came  out  of  the  buried  for  some  moments.  How  my  elder 
heavens.  And  yet  all  the  morning,  and  indeed  brother  escaped  destniction  I  cannot  say,  for  I 
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uever  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining.  For 
my  part,  as  soon  as  I  had  let  the  foresail  run,  I 
threw  myself  fiat  on  deck,  with  my  feet  against 
the  narrow  gunwale  of  the  bow,  and  M’ith  my 
hands  grasping  a  ring-bolt  near  the  foot  of  the 
foremast.  It  was  mere  instinct  that  prompted 
me  to  do  this — which  was  undoubtedly  the  very 
best  thing  I  could  have  done — for  I  was  too 
much  flurried  to  think. 

“  For  some  moments  we  were  completely 
deluged,  as  I  say,  and  all  this  time  I  held  my 
breath,  and  clung  to  the  bolt  When  I  could 
stand  it  no  longer  I  raised  myself  upon  my  knees, 
still  keeping  hold  with  my  hands,  and  thus  got 
my  head  clear.  Presently  our  little  boat  gave 
herself  a  shake,  just  as  a  dog  does  in  coming  out 
of  the  water,  and  thus  rid  herself,  in  some 
measure,  of  the  seas.  I  was  now  trying  to  get 
the  better  of  the  stupor  that  had  come  over  me, 
and  to  collect  my  senses  so  as  to  see  what  was 
to  be  done,  when  I  felt  somebody  grasp  my  arm. 
It  was  my  elder  brother,  and  my  heart  leaped 
with  joy,  for  I  had  made  sure  that  he  was  over¬ 
board — but  the  next  moment  all  this  joy  was 
turned  into  horror — for  he  put  his  mouth  close 
to  my  ear,  and  screamed  out  the  word  ‘  Motkoe- 
slromP 

“  No  one  ever  will  know  what  my  feelings 
were  at  that  moment  I  shook  *from  head  to 
foot  as  if  I  had  had  the  most  violent  fit  of  the 
ague.  I  knew  what  he  meant  by  that  one  word 
well  enough — I  knew  what  he  wished  to  make 
me  understand.  With  the  wind  that  now  drove 
us  on,  we  were  bound  for  the  whirl  of  the  Strom, 
and  nothing  could  save  us  I 

“You  perceive  that  in  crossing  the  Strom 
ehannd,  we  always  went  a  long  way  up  above 
the  whirl,  even  in  the  calmest  weather,  and  then 
had  to  wait  and  watch  carefully  for  the  slack — 
but  now  we  were  driving  ri^t  upon  the  pool 
itself,  and  in  such  a  hurricane  as  this  I  ‘To  be 
sore,’  I  thought,  ‘  we  shall  get  there  just  about 
the  slack — there  is  some  little  hope  in  that  ’ — 
but  in  the  next  moment  I  cursed  myself  for 
being  so  great  a  fool  as  to  dream  of  hope  at  all. 
I  knew  very  well  that  we  were  doomed,  had  we 
been  ten  times  a  ninety-gun  ship. 

“  By  this  time  the  first  fury  of  the  tempest 
had  spent  itself,  or  perhaps  we  did  not  feel  it  so 
much,  as  we  scudded  before  it,  but  at  all  events 
the  seas,  which  at  first  had  been  kept  down  by 
the  wind,  and  lay  flat  and  frothing,  now  got  up 
into  absolute  mountains.  A  singular  change, 
too,  had  come  over  the  heavens.  Around  in 
every  direction  it  was  still  as  black  as  pitch,  but 
clearly  overhead  there  burst  out,  all  at  once,  a 
circular  rift  of  clear  sky — as  clear  as  I  ever  saw. 


and  of  a  deep  bright  blue — and  through  it  there 
blazed  forth  the  full  moon  with  a  luster  that  I 
never  before  knew  her  to  wear.  She  lit  up 
everything  about  us  with  the  greatest  distinct¬ 
ness — but,  Ob,  God,  what  a  scene  it  was  to  light 
upl 

“  I  now  made  one  or  two  attempts  to  speak  to 
my  brother,  but  in  some  manner  which  I  could 
not  understand,  the  din  had  so  increased  that  I 
could  not  make  him  hear  a  single  word,  although 
I  screamed  at  the  top  of  my  voice  in  his  ear. 
Presently  he  shook  his  head,  looking  as  pale  as 
death,  and  held  up  one  of  his  fingers,  as  if  to 
say  ‘  luUn  /’ 

“At  first  I  could  not  make  out  what  he 
meant — but  soon  a  hideous  thought  flashed  upon 
me.  I  dragged  my  watch  from  its  fob.  It  was 
not  going.  I  glanced  at  its  face  by  the  moon¬ 
light,  and  then  burst  into  tears  as  I  flung  it  far 
away  into  the  ocean.  It  had  run  down  at  teeen 
o’clock  !  We  were  behind  the  time  the  dock,  and 
the  whirl  qf  the  Strom  was  in  full  fury  ! 

“  When  a  boat  is  well  built,  properly  trimmed, 
and  not  deep  laden,  the  waves  in  a  strong  gale, 
when  she  is  going  large,  seem  always  to  slip 
from  beneath  her — which  appears  very  strange 
to  a  landsman — and  this  is  what  is  called  riding, 
in  sea  phrase. 

“  Well,  so  far  we  had  ridden  the  swells  very 
cleverly  ;  but  presently  a  gigantic  sea  happened 
to  take  us  right  under  the  counter,  and  bore  us 
with  it  as  it  rose — up — up — as  if  into  the  sky.  I 
would  not  have  believed  that  any  wave  could 
rise  so  high.  And  then  down  we  came  with  a 
sweep,  a  slide,  and  a  plunge,  that  made  me  feel 
sick  and  dizzy,  as  if  I  was  falling  from  some 
lofty  mountain-top  in  a  dream.  But  while  we 
were  up  I  had  thrown  a  quick  glance  around — 
and  that  one  glance  was  all  sufficient  I  saw 
our  exact  position  in  an  instant  The  Moekoe- 
strom  whirlpool  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
dead  ahead — but  no  more  like  the  every-day 
Moskoe-strom,  than  the  whirl  as  you  now  see  it, 
is  like  a  mill-race.  If  I  had  not  known  where 
we  were,  and  what  we  had  to  expect,  I  should 
not  have  recognized  the  place  at  alL  As  it  was, 
I  voluntarily  closed  my  eyes  in  horror.  The  lids 
clenched  themselves  together  as  if  in  a  spasm. 

“It  could  not  have  been  more  than  two 
minutes  afterward  until  we  suddenly  felt  the 
waves  subside,  and  were  enveloped  in  foam. 
The  boat  made  a  sharp  half  tom  to  larboard, 
and  then  shot  off  in  its  new  direction  like  a 
thunderbolt  At  the  same  moment  the  roaring 
noise  of  the  water  was  completely  drowned  in  a 
kind  of  shrill  shriek — such  a  sound  as  you  might 
imagine  given  out  by  the  water-pipes  of  many 
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thousand  steam-vessels,  letting  off  their  steam 
all  together.  We  were  now  in  the  belt  of  surf 
that  always  surrounds  the  whirl ;  and  I  thought, 
of  course,  that  another  moment  would  plunge  us 
into  the  abyss — down  which  we  could  only  see 
indistinctly  on  account  of  the  amazing  velocity 
with  which  we  were  borne  along.  The  boat  did 
not  seem  to  sink  into  the  water  at  all,  but  to 
^m  like  an  air-bubble  upon  the  surface  of  the 
surge.  Her  starboard  side  was  next  the  whirl, 
and  on  the  larboard  arose  the  world  of  ocean  we 
had  left  It  stood  like  a  huge  writhing  wall  be¬ 
tween  us  and  the  horizon. 

“  It  may  appear  strange,  but  now,  when  we 
were  in  the  very  jaws  of  the  gulf,  I  felt  more 
composed  than  when  we  were  only  approaching 
it  Having  made  up  my  mind  to  hope  no  more, 
I  got  rid  of  a  great  deal  of  that  terror  which  un¬ 
manned  me  at  first  I  supposed  it  was  despair 
that  strung  my  nerves. 

“  It  may  look  like  boasting — but  what  I  tell 
you  is  truth — I  began  to  refiect  how  magnificent 
a  thing  it  was  to  die  in  such  a  manner,  and  how 
foolish  it  was  in  me  to  think  of  so  paltry  a  con¬ 
sideration  as  my  own  individual  life,  in  view  of 
so  wonderful  a  manifestation  of  God’s  power. 
I  do  believe  that  I  bludied  with  shame  when  this 
idea  crossed  my  mind.  After  a  little  while  I 
became  possessed  with  the  keenest  curiosity 
about  the  whirl  itself.  I  positively  felt  a  with 
to  explore  its  depths,  even  at  the  sacrifice  I  was 
going  to  make ;  and  my  principal  grief  was  that 
I  diould  never  be  able  to  tell  my  old  companions 
on  chore  about  the  mysteries  I  should  see. 
These,  no  doubt,  were  singular  fancies  to  occupy 
a  man’s  mind  in  snch  extremity — and  I  have 
often  thought  since,  that  the  revolutions  of  the 
boat  around  the  pool  might  have  rendered  me  a 
little  light-headed. 

“  There  was  another  circumstance  which 
tended  to  restore  my  self-possession ;  and  this 
was  the  cessation  of  the  wind,  which  could  not 
reach  ns  in  our  present  situation — for,  as  yon 
saw  yourself,  the  belt  of  surf  is  considerably 
lower  than  the  general  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  this 
latter  now  towered  above  us,  a  high,  black, 
mountainous  ridge.  If  yon  have  never  been  at 
sea  in  a  heavy  gale,  you  can  form  no  idea  of  the 
confusion  of  mind  occasioned  the  wind  and 
cpray  together.  They  blind,  deafen  and  strangle 
yon,  and  take  away  all  power  of  action  or  reflec¬ 
tion.  But  we  are  now,  in  a  great  measure,  rid 
«f  these  annoyances— just  as  death-condemned 
felons  in  prison  are  allowed  petty  indulgences, 
forbidden  them  while  their  doom  is  yet 
nnoertain. 

"  How  often  we  made  the  circuit  of  the  belt  it 


is  impossible  to  say.  We  careered  round  and 
round  for  perhaps  an  hour,  flying  rather  than 
floating,  getting  gradually  more  and  more  into 
the  middle  of  the  surge,  and  then  nearer  and 
nearer  to  its  horrible  inner  edge.  All  this  timi; 
I  had  never  let  go  of  the  ring-bolt.  My  brother 
was  at  the  stem,  holding  on  to  a  small  empty 
water-cask  which  had  been  securely  lashed  under 
the  coop  of  the  counter,  and  was  the  only  thing 
on  deck  that  had  not  been  swept  overboard  when 
the  gale  first  took  us.  As  we  approached  the 
brink  of  the  pit  be  let  go  his  hold  upon  this,  and 
made  for  the  ring,  from  which,  in  the  agony  of 
his  terror,  he  endeavored  to  force  my  hands,  as 
it  was  not  large  enough  to  afford  us  both  a  secure 
grasp.  I  never  felt  deeper  grief  than  when  1 
saw  him  attempt  this  act,  although  I  know  he 
was  a  madmtui  when  he  did  it — a  raving  maniac 
through  sheer  fright  I  did  not  care,  however, 
to  contest  the  point  with  him.  I  knew  it  could 
make  no  difference  whether  either  of  us  held  on 
at  all;  so  I  let  him  have  the  bolt,  and  went 
astern  to  the  cask.  This  there  was  no  great 
diflflculty  in  doing;  for  the  smack  fiew  round 
steadily  enough,  and  upon  an  even  keel — only 
swaying  to  and  fro,  with  the  immense  sweeps 
and  swelters  of  the  whirl.  Scarcely  had  I  se¬ 
cured  myself  in  my  new  position,  when  we  gave 
a  wild  lurch  tA  starboard,  and  rushed  headlong 
into  the  abyss.  I  muttered  a  hurried  prayer  to 
God,  and  thought  all  was  over. 

“  As  I  felt  the  sickening  sweep  of  the  descent. 
I  had  distinctively  tightened  my  hold  upon  the 
barrel,  and  closed  my  eyes.  For  some  seconds  I 
dared  not  open  them — while  I  expected  Instant 
destraction,  and  wondered  that  I  was  not  already 
in  my  death-struggles  with  the  water.  But  mo¬ 
ment  after  moment  elapsed.  I  still  lived.  The 
sense  of  falling  had  ceased  ;  and  the  motion  of 
the  vessel  seemed  much  as  it  had  been  before, 
while  in  the  belt  of  foam,  with  the  exception  that 
she  now  lay  more  along.  I  took  courage  and 
looked  once  again  npon  the  scene. 

“  Never  shall  I  forget  the  sensation  of  awe, 
horror,  and  admiration  with  which  I  gazed  about 
me.  The  boat  appeared  to  be  hanging,  as  if  by 
magic,  midway  down,  upon  the  interier  surface 
of  a  funnel  vast  in  circumference,  prodigious  in 
depth,  and  whose  perfectly  smooth  sides  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  ebony,  but  for  the  be¬ 
wildering  rapidity  with  which  they  spun  round, 
and  for  the  gleaming  and  ghastly  radiance  they 
shot  forth,  as  the  rays  of  the  full  moon,  from 
that  circular  rift  amid  the  clouds  which  I  have 
already  described,  streamed  in  a  flood  of  golden 
glory  along  the  black  walls,  and  far  away  down 
into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  abyss. 
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'■  At  Grst  I  was  too  much  confused  to  observe 
anything  accurately.  The  general  burst  of  ter¬ 
rific  grandeur  was  all  that  I  beheld.  When  I 
ri'covered  myself  a  little,  however,  my  gaze  fell 
instinctively  downward.  In  this  direction  I  was 
able  to  obtain  an  unobstructed  view,  from  the 
manner  In  which  the  smack  hung  on  the 
inclined  surface  of  the  pool.  She  was  quite 
upon  an  even  keel — that  is  to  say,  her  deck  lay 
in  a  plane  parallel  with  that  of  the  water — but 
this  latter  slojmd  at  an  angle  of  more  than  forty- 
live  degrees,  so  that  we  seemed  to  be  lying  upon 
uur  beam-ends.  I  could  not  help  observing, 
nevertheless,  that  I  had  scarcely  more  difficulty 
in  maintaining  my  hold  and  footing  in  this  situ¬ 
ation,  than  if  we  had  been  upon  a  deal  level ; 
and  this,  I  suppose,  was  owing  to  the  speed  at 
which  we  revolved. 

“  The  rays  of  the  moon  seemed  to  search  the 
very  bottom  of  the  profound  gulf ;  but  still  I 
could  make  out  nothing  distinctly,  on  account 
of  a  thick  mist  in  which  everything  there  was 
enveloped,  and  over  which  there  hung  a  mag- 
niOcent  rainbow,  like  that  narrow  and  tottering 
bridge  which  Musselmen  say  is  the  only  pathway 
between  Time  and  Eternity.  This  mist,  or  spray, 
was  no  doubt  occasioned  by  the  clashing  of  the 
g^eat  walls  of  the  funnel,  as  they  all  met  together 
at  the  bottom — but  the  yell  that  went  up  to  the 
heavens  from  out  of  that  mist,  I  dare  not  attempt 
to  describe. 

“  Our  first  slide  into  the  abyss  itself  from  tbe 
belt  of  foam  above,  bad  carried  us  to  a  great 
distance  down  the  slope ;  but  our  farther  descent 
was  by  no  means  proportionate.  Round  and 
round  we  swept — not  with  any  uniform  move¬ 
ment — but  in  dizzying  swings  and  jerks,  that 
sent  08  sometimes  only  a  few  hundred  yards — 
sometimes  nearly  the  complete  circuit  of  the 
whirl.  Our  progress  downward,  at  each  revolu¬ 
tion,  was  slow,  but  very  perceptible. 

Looking  about  me  upon  the  wide  waste  of 
liquid  ebony  on  which  we  were  thus  borne,  I 
perceived  that  our  boat  was  not  the  only  object 
in  the  embrace  of  tbe  whirl.  Both  above  and 
below  us  were  visible  fragments  of  vessels,  large 
masses  of  building  timber  and  trunks  of  trees, 
with  many  smaller  articles,  such  as  pieces  of 
house  furniture,  broken  boxes,  barrels  and 
staves.  I  have  already  described  the  unnatural 
curiosity  which  had  taken  the  place  of  my 
original  terrors.  It  appeared  to  grow  upon  me 
as  I  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  my  dreadful 
doom.  I  now  began  to  watch,  with  a  strange 
interest,  the  numerous  things  that  floated  in  our 
company.  I  must  have  been  delirious — for  I 
even  sought  amusement  in  speculating  upon  the 


relative  velocities  of  their  several  descents  to¬ 
ward  the  foam  below.  ‘  This  fir  tree,’  I  found 
myself  at  one  time  saying,  ‘  will  certainly  be  the 
next  thing  that  takes  the  awful  plunge  and  dis¬ 
appears,’  and  then  I  was  disappointed  to  find 
that  the  wreck  of  a  Dutch  merchant  ship  over¬ 
took  it  and  went  down  before.  At  length,  after 
making  several  guesses  of  this  nature,  and  being 
deceived  in  all — this  fact — the  fact  of  my  in¬ 
variable  miscalculation — set  upon  me  a  train  of 
reflection  that  made  my  limbs  again  tremble,  and 
my  heart  beat  heavily  at  once. 

“  It  was  not  a  new  terror  that  thus  aflbeted 
me,  but  the  dawn  of  a  more  exciting  hope.  This 
hope  arose  partly  from  memory,  and  partly  fW>m 
present  observation.  I  called  to  mind  the  great 
variety  of  buoyant  matter  that  strewed  the  coast 
of  Lofoden,  having  been  absorbed  and  then 
thrown  forth  by  the  Moskoe-strom.  By  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  articles  were  shattered  in 
the  most  extraordinary  way — so  chafed  and 
roughened  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  being 
^tuck  full  of  splinters — but  then  I  distinctly 
recollected  that  there  were  some  of  them  which 
were  not  disfigured  at  alL  Now  I  could  not  ac¬ 
count  for  this  diflbrence  except  by  supposing 
that  the  roughened  fragments  were  the  only 
ones  which  had  been  eompletdy  absorbed — that  the 
others  had  entered  the  whirl  at  so  late  a  period 
of  the  tide,  or,  from  some  reason,  had  descended 
so  slowly  after  entering  that  they  did  not  reach 
the  bottom  before  the  turn  of  the  flood  came,  or 
of  the  ebb,  as  the  case  might  be.  I  conceived  it 
possible,  in  either  instance,  that  they  might  thus 
be  whirled  up  again  to  the  level  of  the  ocean, 
without  undergoing  the  fate  of  those  which  had 
been  drawn  in  more  early  or  absorbed  more 
rapidly.  I  made,  also,  three  important  observa¬ 
tions.  The  first  was,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
larger  the  bodies  were,  the  more  rapid  their 
descent ;  tbe  second,  that,  between  two  masses 
of  equal  extent,  the  one  spherical,  and  the  other 
cf  any  other  shape,  the  superiority  in  speed  of 
descent  was  with  the  sphere ;  the  third,  that,  be¬ 
tween  two  masses  of  equal  size,  the  one  cylin¬ 
drical,  and  the  other  of  any  other  shape,  the 
cylinder  was  absorbed  the  more  slowly.  Since 
my  escape  I  have  had  several  conversations  on 
this  subject  with  an  old  schoolmaster  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  ;  and  it  was  from  him  that  I  learned  the  use 
of  the  words  ‘  cylinder  ’  and  *  sphere.’  He  ex¬ 
plained  to  me — although  I  have  forgotten  the 
explanation — how  what  I  observed  was,  in  fact, 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  forms  of  the 
floating  fragments,  and  showed  me  how  it  hap¬ 
pened,  that  a  cylinder,  swimming  in  a  vortex, 
oflered  more  resistance  to  its  suction,  and  was 
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drawn  in  with  greater  difBculty  than  an  equally 
bulky  body,  of  any  form  whatever.* 

There  was  one  startling  circumstance  which 
went  a  great  way  in  enforcing  these  observations, 
and  rendering  me  anxious  to  turn  them  to  ac¬ 
count,  and  this  was  that,  at  every  revolution, 
wo  passed  something  like  a  barrel,  or  else  the 
yard  or  the  mast  of  a  vessel,  while  many  of  these 
things,  which  had  been  on  our  level  when  I  first 
opened  my  eyes  upon  the  wonders  of  the  whirl¬ 
pool,  were  now  high  up  above  us,  and  seemed 
to  have  moved  but  little  from  their  original 
station. 

“  I  no  longer  hesitated  what  to  do.  I  resolved 
to  lash  myself  securely  to  the  water  cask  upon 
which  I  now  held,  to  cut  it  loose  from  the  coun¬ 
ter,  and  to  throw  myself  with  it  into  the  water. 
1  attracted  my  brother’s  attention  by  signs, 
pointed  to  the  floating  barrels  that  came  near 
us,  and  did  everything  in  my  power  to  make  him 
understand  what  I  was  about  to  do.  I  thought 
at  length  that  he  comprehended  my  design,  but, 
whether  this  was  the  case  or  not,  he  shook  his 
head  despairingly,  and  refused  to  move  from  his 
station  by  the  ring-bolt.  It  was  impossible  to 
reach  him  ;  the  emergency  admitted  of  no  de¬ 
lay  ;  and  so,  with  a  bitter  struggle,  I  resigned 
him  to  his  fate,  fastened  myself  to  the  cask  by 
means  of  the  lashings  which  secured  it  to  the 
counter,  and  precipitated  myself  with  it  into  the 
sea  without  another  moment’s  hesitation. 

“  The  result  was  precisely  what  I  had  hoped 
it  might  be.  As  it  is  myself  who  now  tell  you 
this  tale — as  yon  see  that  I  did  escape — and  as 
you  are  already  in  possession  of  the  mode  in 
a'hich  this  escape  was  effected,  and  must  there¬ 
fore  anticipate  all  that  I  have  further  to  say — I 
will  bring  my  story  quickly  to  conclusion.  It 
might  have  been  an  hour,  or  thereabout,  after  my 
quitting  the  smack,  when,  having  descended  to 
a  vast  distance  beneath  me,  it  made  three  or  four 
wild  gyrations  in  rapid  succession,  and,  bearing 
my  loved  brother  with  it,  plunged  headlong,  at 
once  and  forever,  into  the  chaos  of  foam  below. 
The  barrel  to  which  I  was  attached  sunk  very 
little  further  than  half  the  distance  between  the 
bottom  of  the  gulf  and  the  spot  at  which  I 
leaped  overboard,  before  a  great  change  took 
place  in  the  character  of  the  whirlpool.  The 
slope  of  the  sides  of  the  vast  funnel  became  mo¬ 
mently  leas  and  less  steep.  The  gyrations  of  the 
whirl  grew,  gradually,  less  and  less  violent  By 
degrees,  the  froth  and  the  rainbow  disappeared, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  seemed  slowly  to 
uprise.  The  sky  was  clear,  the  winds  had  gone 
down,  and  the  full  moon  was  setting  radiantly 

*See  Archimedes,  “  Dt  IrtcUkntOmiin  /’ivtdo.” — lib.  2. 


in  the  west,  when  I  found  myself  on  the  smface 
of  the  ocean,  in  full  view  of  the  shores  of  Lofo- 
den,  and  above  the  spot  where  the  pool  of  the 
Moskoe-strom  had  bem.  It  was  the  hour  of  the 
slock — but  the  sea  still  heaved  in  mountainous 
waves  fh)m  the  effects  of  the  hurricane.  I  was 
borne  violently  into  the  channel  of  the  Strom, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  was  hurried  down  the  coast 
into  the  ‘grounds’  of  the  fishermen.  A  boat 
picked  me  up,  exhausted  from  fatigue,  and  (now 
that  the  danger  was  removed)  speechless  from 
the  memory  of  its  horror.  Those  who  drew  me 
on  board  were  my  old  mates  and  daily  compan¬ 
ions — but  they  knew  me  no  more  than  they 
would  have  known  a  traveler  from  the  spirit- 
land.  My  hair,  which  had  been  raven-black  the 
day  before,  was  as  white  as  you  see  it  now. 
They  say,  too,  that  the  whole  expression  of  my 
countenance  had  changed.  I  told  them  my 
story — they  did  not  believe  it.  I  now  tell  it  to 
you — and  I  can  scarcely  expect  you  to  put  more 
faith  in  it  than  did  the  merry  fishermen  of 
Lofoden.” 

BUILDINGS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME. 

BT  UI»RT  linos. 

Auoustcs  CiESAR,  finding  the  bad  taste  of  the 
people  of  Rome  increasing — houses  badly  built, 
and  too  high  for  safety — forbade  the  erection  of 
any  building  over  seventy  feet  high ! 

Trajan  cut  them  down  to  axty  feet. 

Nero,  in  the  year  sixty-four,  after  the  burning 
of  the  city,  cleared  away  the  ruins,  filled  the 
swamps  about  Ostia  with  the  rubbish,  and  formed 
regular  streets,  long  and  wide.  The  houses  were 
limited  to  a  moderate  hight — each  house  tUmdiny 
separate ;  open  areas  before  all,  and  porticos  over 
every  door.  The  houses  were  all  built  without 
lieams  or  wood-work,  on  stone  arches,  so  that 
the  buildings  should  be  all  fire-proof.  He  caused 
the  water  to  be  all  adjusted  for  putting  out  fires. 
A  large  party  of  the  citizens  were  against  wide 
streets  and  low  buildings,  because  they  let  in 
too  much  sun  and  air. 

Forty  thousand  of  these  double  houses  were 
built  at  the  expense  of  the  Government.  We 
are  in  a  bad  habit  of  measuring  the  power  of 
Rome  by  that  of  our  modern  nations — not  keep¬ 
ing  before  us  the  fact  that,  in  the  time  of  Nero. 
Rome  embraced  a  taxable  population  as  great  as 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain 
and  Austria  combined,  i.  e.,  over  one  hundred 
and  tseenty  mUlions  cf  people. 

[Qcbkt. — Wa*  Nero  icallr  the  odioni  tynnt  that  hia- 
tory  baa  made  him,  or  waa  he  in  fast  a  publie  benefactor, 
burning  and  destroying  the  miserable  ahantiea,  the  “  Fire 
Points  ”  of  Rome,  to  replace  them  at  Gorernment  ex¬ 
pense  by  substantial  dwellings  f] 
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*'  On  the  seas  are  many  daiigeni, 

Many  storms  do  there  arise, 

Which  would  be  to  ladies  dreadful, 

And  force  tears  from  sratery  eyes.” 

‘  Well,  in  troth,  I  shall  endure  extremity, 

For  I  could  And  it  in  my  heart  to  lose  my  life  for  thee.” 

“  Courteous  lady,  leave  this  fancy  ; 

Here  comes  all  that  breeds  the  strife ; 

I  in  England  have  already 
A  sweet  woman  to  my  wife ; 

I  will  not  falsify  my  vow  for  gold  or  gain, 

Nor  yet  for  all  the  fairest  dames  that  live  in  Spain.” 

“  Oh  t  how  happy  is  that  woman 
That  enjoys  so  true  a  friend  I 
Many  happy  days  God  send  her  t 
Of  my  suit  I  make  an  end  ; 

On  my  knees  I  pardon  crave  for  my  offence. 

Which  did  from  love  and  true  affection  first  commence. 

”  Commend  me  to  thy  lovely  lady. 

Bear  to  her  this  chain  of  gold. 

And  these  bracelets  for  a  token, 

Grieving  that  I  was  so  bold  ; 

All  my  jewels  in  like  sort  take  thou  with  thee. 

For  they  are  fitting  for  thy  wife,  and  not  fur  me. 

“  I  will  spend  my  days  in  prayer, 

Love  and  all  her  laws  defy ; 

In  a  nunnery  will  I  shroud  me 
Far  from  any  company  ; 

But,  ere  my  prayers  have  an  end,  be  sure  of  this. 

To  pray  for  thee,  and  for  thy  love,  I  will  not  miss. 

“  Thus  farewell,  most  gallant  captain, 

Farewell  to  my  heart’s  content  I 
Count  not  Spanish  ladies  wanton. 

Though  to  thee  my  love  was  bent ; 

Joy  and  true  prosperity  go  still  with  thee  I” 

“  The  like  fkll  ever  to  thy  share,  most  fair  ladie.” 

- - 

ANDRE  CHENIER. 

BT  nBT  — ^nuitsuTxn  nr  kart  u  booth. 

CHAPTER  V. 

BURIID  ALIVR. 

The  little  cottage  in  which  the  two  poeta  hod 
taken  refuge,  like  two  Btorm-beaten  halcyons, 
stood  beneath  the  hill  which  rises  from  Ver¬ 
sailles  to  the  hippodrome  of  Satory.  From  the 
windows  of  its  single  story  one  could  easily  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  passers  on  the  highway,  which  was 
only  separated  from  it  by  the  walks  of  a  smell 
garden. 

The  same  evening,  at  the  hour  when  the  suit 
seems  to  touch  the  summit  of  the  forests  at  the 
west  of  Versailles,  Andr4  Chenier  chose  a  post  of 
observation  behind  a  blind  of  the  cottage,  and 
gazed  with  eager  curiosity  on  the  road  which 
went  up  to  Satory.  It  was  the  hour  of  prom¬ 
enade  ;  the  fdr  was  balmy,  the  wild  flowers  per¬ 
fumed  the  thickets,  the  birds  warbled  among  the 
young  leaves,  and  the  storms  of  the  earth  were 
forgotten  in  the  serenity  of  the  sky. 

Two  women  slowly  followed  the  verge  of  the 
trees  on  the  dde  of  the  cottage ;  their  simple 


costume  indicated  no  difference  in  their  rank  or 
condition,  yet  a  practised  eye  could  not  be  mis¬ 
taken — the  one  had  a  timid  and  respectful  air 
which  bespoke  an  inferiority  of  position ;  the 
other,  despite  certain  ill-disguised  efforts  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  dignity  and  elegance  of  her  manners, 
might  be  easiiy  recognized  as  a  woman  of  dis¬ 
tinction,  one  of  the  radiant  stars  suddenly  ex¬ 
tinguished  beneath  the  roofs  of  Versailles  by 
the  canon  of  the  tenth  of  August 

Andr^  watched  for  a  long  time  the  movements 
of  this  woman,  who  seemed  to  have  chosen  the 
hill  of  Satory  for  the  termination  of  her  even¬ 
ing  walk,  at  least  an  indifferent  observer  would 
have  thought  thus,  but  our  poet  had  adopted  a 
very  reasonable  conjecture  since  the  reading  of 
the  anonymous  letter,  and  had  io  closely  scruti¬ 
nized  all  the  women  who  had  passed  before  his 
house,  that  this  one  did  not  seem  to  him  to  walk 
at  random,  merely  to  eiyoy  the  coolness  of  the 
air.  At  intervals  her  eyes,  generally  fixed  on 
the  ground,  were  turned  towards  a  single  point, 
and  seemed  to  choose  every  vista  among  the 
foliage  through  which  the  cottage  of  Chenier 
could  be  seen.  This  premeditation  became  still 
more  evident  when  the  two  women  were  walking 
by  the  side  of  the  garden  wall.  She  whose 
movements  betrayed  the  high-bom  lady  raised 
her  head  and  regarded  the  window  of  Andr4 
Ch4nier  with  fixed  attention ;  the  movement  dis¬ 
closed  her  features — it  was  an  unknown  face. 

A  sudden  irradiation,  like  the  aureola  of 
beauty,  permitted  the  poet  to  seize  the  outlines 
of  her  features  through  the  mezzotint  of  the 
evening  and  the  trees ;  her  complexion  had  the 
brilliancy  of  the  blooming  years  of  youth,  and 
the  noble  dignity  of  her  figure  contrasted  singu¬ 
larly  with  the  citizen-like  simplicity  of  her 
coifliire,  and  the  modesty  of  her  neckerchief  and 
mantle. 

Andr4  saw  her  pass  before  him  and  suddenly 
disappear  among  the  trees.  He  rested  his  ellxiws 
on  the  window-sill,  buried  his  face  in  his  hands, 
and  questioned  his  memory  closely,  but  this 
woman  was  not  there.  To  him  she  was  tmly  a 
stranger;  she  had  revealed  herself  to  him  for 
the  first  time,  and  under  circumstances  which 
authorized  him  to  think  that  she  had  written  the 
anonymous  letter.  The  doubt  of  it,  if  any  re¬ 
mained,  soon  vanished  in  the  light  of  day.  The 
young  woman,  in  descending  the  hill,  passed  a 
second  time  before  the  little  cottage,  and  paused 
a  moment  under  cover  of  the  twilight  which  was 
already  deepening  beneath  the  trees.  Ch4nier 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  waste  time  in 
conjectures  when  he  could  so  easily  discover  the 
truth ;  he  r^dly  descended  the  four  steps  of 
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the  single  story,  flew  through  the  little  garden, 
opened  the  gate,  and  reached  the  road  in  time  to 
distinguish  the  two  women,  like  two  Elysian 
shades,  in  a  group  of  trees,  a  little  aside  from 
the  road. 

Andr6  quickened  his  pace  and  advanced  in  this 
direction,  screening  himself  among  the  trees. 
The  stratagem  which  he  had  improvised  was 
simple  and  judicious ;  unseen,  he  would  follow 
the  mysterious  stranger  to  the  limits  of  the  town, 
where  he  would  mingle  with  the  passers  without 
exciting  suspicion,  and,  following  in  her  steps, 
assuredly  discover  the  house  in  which  she  lived. 

Infallible  plans  are  always  unsuccessful.  An- 
drd,  who  had  flxed  his  eye  on  the  two  women, 
lost  sight  of  them  for  a  single  moment — and  saw 
them  no  more.  That  moment  had  sufficed  to 
break  the  spell,  and  all  efforts  to  renew  it  were 
unavailing.  Andrd  found  himself  in  a  desert. 
There  were  two  mysteries  instead  of  one ;  but 
the  heart  of  the  poet  was  inspired  with  new  life 
and  joyful  hopes  for  the  future ;  a  celestial 
apparition  had  not  given  him  more  divine 
ecstasy.  The  storms  of  the  past,  the  days  of  ill- 
omen  vanished  from  his  memory ;  there  was  a 
young  and  lovely  woman  watching  over  him, 
like  a  guardian  spirit,  and  purifying  by  her  do 
votion  the  heavy  atmosphere  which  weighed 
down  every  brow  in  this  unhappy  epoch. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Andri  Chenier 
regarded  friendship  as  a  cold  and  egotistical 
feeling.  None  but  a  woman  could  cherish  this 
disinterested  affection,  unnamed  in  the  language 
of  the  heart ;  an  affection  which  borrowed  from 
Providence  its  most  beautiful  attribute — that  of 
succoring  the  unfortunate  without  manifesting 
itself  to  him.  For  four  years  this  unknown 
woman  had  followed  Andri  Chenier,  step  by 
step ;  she  had  read  all  he  hod  written,  she  had 
known  all  he  had  done.  She,  in  the  shade  of 
her  concealment,  had  watched  over  him,  illu¬ 
mined  by  the  lightnings  of  revolutions,  and  now 
she  came,  shrouded  beneath  the  veil  of  mystery, 
to  cast  a  furtive  glance  at  the  cottage  of  the 
poet,  os  a  mother  at  the  cradle  of  her  infant. 

Buried  in  these  reflections,  Andri  did  not  per¬ 
ceive  that  he  was  wandering  at  random,  and  in 
a  direction  opposite  to  his  asylum ;  for  he  had 
just  entered  one  of  the  solitary  streets  in  the 
quarter  of  the  church  of  Saint  Louis.  The 
house  of  the  Count  de  Pressy  rose  before  him ; 
this  gentleman  of  the  ancient  regime  was  one  of 
his  friends  ;  he  was  familiar  with  the  ci-devant 
fashionables  of  Versailles,  and  knew  that  he 
could  consult  no  better  directory. 

Before  touching  the  copper  knocker  of  the 
gate,  he  scrutinized  the  front  of  the  mansion. 


Every  window  was  closely  shut ;  not  a  ray  of 
light  from  the  interior  shone  through  the  blinds. 
It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  house  had 
been  abandoned  by  its  master  in  the  general 
epoch  of  emigration.  However,  Chenier  raised 
the  heavy  knocker,  which  fell  back,  awakening 
the  echoes  of  the  vestibule.  The  first  stroke 
made  no  impression  on  the  door,  but  the  second 
caused  a  window  to  open  and  a  blanched  head 
to  peer  cautiously  into  the  street  Andr4 
showed  himself  and  gave  his  name.  In  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  gate  swung  on  its  hinges  and  Andri 
entered  a  large,  gloomy  vestibule,  dimly  lighted 
by  the  lamp  of  the  servant. 

“  Is  M.  de  Pressy  at  home  ?”  asked  the  poet 

“  Yes,  M.  Chenier.” 

The  servant  preceded  the  visitor,  conducting 
him  toward  the  garden ;  he  then  opened  a  door 
and  Chenier  found  himself  in  a  splendid  draw¬ 
ing-room,  iiluminated  by  chandeliers,  and  peo¬ 
pled  by  a  triple  row  of  fauteuils, 

“  I  am  going  to  announce  M.  Ch4nier,”  said 
the  servant,  withdrawing. 

The  poet  stood  confounded  with  astonidiment 
before  these  festive  preparations — this  luxury 
of  the  most  magnificent  days  of  the  monarchy* 
One  would  have  said  that  the  King  was  still  at 
Versailles,  and  that  M.  de  Pres^  would  give  a 
ball  this  evening  to  the  noble  families  of  the 
court 

Here  the  narrator  is  strongly  tempted  to  fol¬ 
low  an  ancient  usage,  and  to  draw  the  physical 
and  moral  portrait  of  M.  de  Pressy,  but  we 
choose  rather  to  let  him  paint  himself,  or  sculp¬ 
ture  himself  in  historical  relief,  by  his  words 
and  actions. 

M.  de  Pressy  entered,  dressed,  curled  and  per¬ 
fumed,  as  if  for  a  levee  of  the  CEil  de  Boeuf. 
One  would  have  thought  that  he  had  jus*  been 
sitting  for  Boucher,  and  that  his  portrait  was 
expected  at  the  gallery  of  Trianon. 

“Why,  is  it  you.  dear  poetl”  cried  he,  clasp¬ 
ing  the  hands  of  Chenier.  “  You  neglect  your 
enemies.  I  hope  you  do  not  cook  to  ask  a  fa¬ 
vor  of  me ;  you  know  that  I  have  been  dead 
since  the  tenth  of  August,  1792  ;  dead  and 
buried  here ;  awaiting  a  resurrection,  as  I  hope, 
when  the  King  shall  be  free  ;  ’twill  be  shortly, 
will  it  not,  my  dear  enemy  T” 

“My  dear  de  Pressy,”  said  Chenier,  “yonr 
servant  knew  me  better;  he  only  opens  the 
door  to  your  friends.” 

“  Then,  my  dear  poet,  the  revolution  has  not 
made  us  foes  f” 

“  Oh,  certainly  not.” 

“  Now  hear  me,  my  dear  Andrd.  I  am  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  motive  that  Iwought  you  to  my 
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house ;  but  before  listening  to  you  1  must  give 
you  the  caution  which  I  give  to  the  few  friends 
who  visit  me.  They  are  forbidden  to  bring  me 
the  least  news  from  outside.  I  will  know  none, 

I  will  read  none,  I  will  see  none.  My  servant 
Is  mute  in  my  presence.  On  the  tenth  of  Au¬ 
gust  I  was  at  the  Tuileries ;  you  know,  perhaps, 
that  I  conducted  myself  there  as  a  gentleman 
ought.  The  next  morning  I  said,  with  Hector, 
Salpatrice  Priatnoque  datum,  and  I  came  to  bury 
myself  here  with  my  own  hands  at  the  age  of 
thirty-four.  I  am  ignorant,  and  I  wish  to  be 
ignorant,  of  everything  that  has  passed  nnce 
that  moment” 

“  Revolutions  are  immense  evils,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion  ;  they  are  very  tiresome.  I  meditated  one 
day  on  emigrating.  ‘  Eknigrate,’  said  I,  ‘  but 
where  shall  I  goT  To  England  or  Germany? 
These  are  dull  countries  for  gay  men.  I  must 
see  the  clock  of  the  chapel  of  Versailles  every 
morning  on  awaking ;  it  is  to  me  what  the 
mtdnmast  of  the  ship  is  to  the  sailor.  This  clock 
would  be  wanting  elsewhere,  so  I  remain  in 
Versailles.’  You  see,  dear  poet,  that  I  have 
made  no  change  in  my  domestic  arrangements. 
I  am  in  sapper  costume.  This  evening,  Thursday, 
is  my  reception,  and  my  blue  saloon  is  in  festive 
attire.  Really,  your  arrival  is  apropos.  You 
gaze  at  me  with  wondering  eyes,  my  dear  poet ; 
you  blush  already  at  finding  yourself  this  eve¬ 
ning  in  the  company  of  fair  ladies  in  your  gro¬ 
tesque  Girondin  costume,  which  surpasses  that 
*  of  the  Mountain.  Reassure  yourself ;  it  is  my 

reception  day,  but  I  receive  no  one.  My  family, 
have  always  received  on  Thursday.  I  do  my  duty, 
whatever  may  come,  and  yet  no  person  comes.” 

“  You  set  me  at  case,”  said  Chinier,  smiling. 
“  I  was  on  the  point  of  borrowing  an  evening 
costume.” 

“  How  could  you  adopt  this  slavish  livery  I” 
interrupted  M.  de  Pressy.  “Really,  you  are 
clothed  in  the  style  of  the  antique  sculpture  of 
a  barbarian  asking  alms.  For  my  part,  I  had 
rather  hew  myself  in  pieces  than  to  cut  my  hair 
a  la  Titus  or  a  la  Caracalla,  and  adopt  the 
jacket  of  Amadon  cloth.  When  I  was  living,  it 
was  told  me  that  there  were  some  men  revolu¬ 
tionary  enough  to  wear  pantaloons  in  the  style 
of  the  buffoons  of  the  ComMie  Italienne.  If 
this  fashion  also  becomes  contagious,  one  must 
despair  of  the  good  French  taste.  Fancy  to 
yourself  a  gentleman  apd  a  poet  in  pantaloons. 
Oh!” 

M.  de  Pres^  accompanied  this  last  sentence 
by  a  burst  of  smothered  laughter,  and,  taking 
the  hand  of  Chdnier,  said  to  him  : 

“  Excuse  me,  my  dear  poet ;  be  tolerant  to  a 


dead  man.  I  have  but  few  opportunities  to 
speak  in  my  tomb,  and  I  pay  my  arrears  in 
giddy  prose  to  the  first  poet  who  comes.  Let 
us  return  to  our  subject.  You  had  a  purpose  in 
coming  to  my  house.  Speak  ;  I  am  listening.” 

“  Yes,  my  dear  do  Pressy  ;  a  motive  conducted 
me  hither.  But,  after  what  you  have  just  said. 

I  deem  it  useless  to  ask  any  information  of  you, 
since  you  no  longer  belong  to  the  world.” 

“  Yet  tell  me ;  ask,  dear  poet  Who  knows 
that  chance — ” 

“  I,  too,  count  on  chance,”  interrupted 
Chenier.  “  I  wish  to  gain  some  trace  of  a  young 
and  beautiful  woman.” 

“  Her  name,  Chenier  T” 

“  I  do  not  know  her  name.” 

“  Her  residence  ?” 

“  I  do  not  know  her  residence.” 

“  And  what  then  do  you  know  about  her  ?” 

“  Nothing.” 

“  You  are  too  poetical,  dear  Andri  :  you  have 
all  the  simplicity  of  the  chaste  muse,  your 
mother.  Do  you  come  to  me  for  instructions 
with  such  elements  of  success  ?” 

“  But,  my  dear  de  Pressy,  I  cannot  tell  you 
all,  since — .” 

“  Ah !  you  are  right,  Chenier ;  you  are  think¬ 
ing  of  my  orders.  My  visitors  are  expressly 
forbidden  to  tell  me  any  outside  events.  I 
cannot  even  make  an  exception  for  you. 
Chenier.” 

“  I  am  very  much  embarrassed  in  my  recital 
by  your  domestic  order.” 

“  Try,  however,  my  dear  poet,  to  tell  me  some¬ 
thing  without  informing  me  of  anything.” 

“  She  is  a  little  above  the  medium  bight,  with 
a  dress — .” 

“  Take  care,  Chinier,  you  are  breaking  the 
interdict ;  you  are  about  to  tell  me  some  infernal 
news  that  will  Irritate  my  blood.” 

“  Well,  I  will  not  speak  of  the  dress — but  the 
coiffure  T” 

“  Still  less  1  God  preserve  me  from  knowing 
how  the  women  dress  their  hair  to-day.  Perhaps 
they  do  not  dress  it  at  all  I” 

“  Then  I  will  suppress  the  coifiiire.  She  has  a 
dignified  figure,  fine  black  eyes,  a  charming 
bust,  the  mien  of  a  ci-devant  countess,  and  little, 
fairy  feet,  which  seem  to  step  reluctantly  on  the 
beaten  track,  which  makes  me  believe  that  they 
are  accustomed  to  glide  over  inlaid  floors,  mar¬ 
bles,  and  soft  carpets.” 

“  Very  well,  Chenier ;  and  now  you  wish  me 
to  enlighten  you  from  these  observations.  ’Twill 
lie  very  difficult ;  all  this  is  too  vague.  Youi 
incomplete  picture  is  the  fac  simile  of  fifty 
women  of  the  ancient  regime.” 
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“  If  1  could  depart  Bomewhat  fi’om  the  inter¬ 
dict?” 

“  Well,  Chioier,  I  permit  you  a  Blight  infrac¬ 
tion,  but  do  not  abuse  it.” 

“  I  can  show  you  a  letter.” 

“  Oh !  not  a  letter ;  you  abuse  the  liberty !” 

“  A  fragment  of  writing  ?” 

“  Not  a  fragment ;  the  address  of  the  letter 
will  be  sufficient.” 

“  There  is  no  address.” 

“  Well,  show  me  four  lines  which  mean 
nothing — four  insignificant  lines ;  lettera  always 
abound  in  such.” 

Chenier  drew  a  little  aside,  glanced  over  the 
letter,  and  when  he  had  found  what  he  asked, 
showed  him  an  unimportant  extract  that  could 
teach  him  nothing. 

M.  de  Pressy  read,  and  turned  pale ;  the 
deepest  gloom  overspread  his  countenance ;  but, 
with  an  almost  superhuman  effort,  he  regained 
his  composure,  and,  resuming  his  smile  and 
gentlemanly  grace,  he  handed  the  letter  to 
Chenier,  saying :  “  I  do  not  know  the  hand¬ 
writing.” 

Chenier  had  observed  the  emotion  of  M.  do 
Pressy,  but  he  assumed  an  indifferent  air,  as  if 
he  hod  remarked  nothing,  and  replied  . 

“  I  must  resign  myself  to  study  my  enigma 
until  chance  gives  me  the  word.” 

“It  is  your  best  course,”  answered  M.  do 
Pressy,  with  an  affectation  of  indifference. 

“  Besides,  it  is  very  late,”  said  Chenier,  taking 
leave  ;  “  my  friend  Boucher  will  be  anxious. 
Adieu,  my  dear  de  Pressy,  adieu  !” 

“  Adieu,  my  dear  poet ;  remember  that  I  re¬ 
ceive  every  Thursday.” 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  TWO  BROTHERS 

On  his  return  to  his  little  chamber,  the  young 
poet’s  heart  was  agitated  by  a  more  violent 
storm  than  any  that  had  swept  over  the  public 
square  since  the  dawn  of  ’89. 

With  what  a  contemptuous  eye  he  regarded 
the  papers,  manuscripts,  and  journals  that  wore 
heaped  around  him — a  collection  of  the  Journal 
de  Paris,  and  the  supplements,  a  dusty  file  of 
copies  of  the  famous  Number  Thirteen,  part  of 
an  edition  of  his  Counsels  to  the  French,  the 
commencement  of  a  satire  against  Brissot,  and  a 
mass  of  pencil  fragments  of  his  tragedies,  which 
bis  brother  Marie  Joseph  called  impartial,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  classic  innocence  of  their  subjects. 
“  And  I,  too,”  said  he,  with  a  bitter  smite  ;  “  I 
too,  have  lived  for  others ;  let  them  now  live  for 
me  ;  if  I  subject  myself  to  the  political  morals 
of  these  men,  my  youth  will  be  withered  by  the 
sterile  blast  of  their  insane  agitation.  But  from 


what  accursed  and  heaven-consumed  city  of 
Pentapolis  do  they  come,  who,  on  their  sangui¬ 
nary  road,  have  never  paused  before  the  glances 
of  a  woman  to  live  and  to  love?” 

He  opened  his  window,  and,  not  fearing  to 
be  seen  at  this  hour,  let  his  eyes  feast  on  the 
picture  of  a  beautiful  April  night  The  stars 
floated  in  the  vaporous  arch  of  the  forest, 
and  the  fragrant  air  entered  like  a  balm  into 
the  soul.  Each  nocturnal  melody  spoke  in  a 
divine  language,  composed  of  all  others,  yet 
understood  by  no  inuu.  The  cities  were  sleeping 
in  liaste,  preparing  fresh  feuds  for  the  morrow. 

.\udr4  fixed  his  eyes  steadily  on  the  place 
where  the  Ixiautiful  stranger  had  paused  for  an 
instant  to  view  the  little  cottage.  The  gloom 
was  very  deep  beneath  the  trees,  yet  he  could 
distinctly  perceive  the  outline  of  a  human  body 
which  moved  without  advancing. 

Cii4nier  could  not  withdraw  his  gaze  from  this 
strange  apparition,  which  certainly  seemed  to 
portend  danger ;  he  was  on  the  point  of  descend¬ 
ing  to  confront  it,  when  a  voice  sung  the  follow¬ 
ing  words  in  a  foreign  tongue  : 

Knowa’t  thou  not  thou  art  exposed 
To  the  avenging  Emir’s  host, 

Corsair  of  the  Isle  of  Roses  ; 

Who,  with  portal  half  unclosed, 

Tlius  in  careless  ease  reposes?” 

Oh!  of  all  the  melodies  of  the  night,  none 
iilled  the  heart  of  the  young  poet  with  such 
ecstasy  as  did  this  strophe,  timidly  warbled  in 
the  maternal  language  of  the  son  of  Homer. 
Andr6  uttered  a  joyful  cry,  leaped  down  the 
stair-case  and  the  garden  at  two  bounds,  and 
threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  brother,  Marie 
Joseph,  who  said : 

“  I  do  not  wish  to  be  seen  by  any  one,  not 
even  Boucher  ;  I  did  not  even  wish  to  i)e  seen  by 
thee,  but  the  letter  I  would  have  written  could 
not  have  replaced  this  moment  to  me.” 

“  You  come  from  Paris,  my  dear  Joseph?” 

“  Yes,  directly ;  I  avoided  the  public  road  and 
came  through  the  forest  of  Ville  d’Avray. 
Come,  Andr4,  let  us  quit  this  place  and  go  a 
little  aside  in  the  forest.” 

Marie  Joseph  and  Andr^  turned  from  the 
road,  and  when  they  found  themselves  at  a 
prudent  distance  from  habitations,  the  first  said 
to  his  brother : 

“  My  dear  Andr<.  yesterday,  the  10th  of  April, 
Robespierre  issued  his  declaration  against  the 
Girondins.” 

“  I  expected  this ;  the  Girondins  are  lost  I” 

“  And  witli  them,  dear  Andri,  all  their  parti¬ 
sans — all  men  of  a  criminal  moderation.  Even 
thy  name  has  been  pronounced.  If  there  is  no 
danger  for  thee  to-day,  there  will  be  to-morrow  ; 
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it  in  inevitable.  I  watch  the  movement  of  men 
and  of  events — the  whirlwind  carries  away  every¬ 
thing.” 

“  Well,  my  dear  Joseph,  let  us  closely  em¬ 
brace  each  other  that  the  whirlwind  may  carry 
us  away  without  disuniting  us.” 

“  I  shall  struggle  against  it ;  I  shall  resist ;  I 
have  secrets  of  political  life  which,  perhaps,  may 
save  me;  but  thou,  thou  art  but  a  poet,  a 
dreamer ;  thou  knowest  nothing,  thou  host 
nothing  prepared  wherewith  to  defend  thy  past 
life  against  the  future.  Thou  hast  irritated  the 
powerful ;  thou  hast  shown  thy  intellect  to  fools 
and  thy  heart  of  Are  to  men  of  ice.  There  are 
notes  against  thee  in  every  vindictive  memoir, 
and  thy  head  is  demanded.  Thou  wilt  not  think 
it  worth  the  trouble  of  disputing  with  the  heads¬ 
man.  thou  wilt  yield  it  through  indolence,  and 
history,  deceitful  as  ever,  will  imprint  on  my 
brow  the  stigma  of  Cain.” 

“  Never,  never !”  cried  Andr4 ;  “  I  am  ignorant 
of  the  fate  which  God  reserves  for  me,  but  I 
know  that  history  will  never  brand  thy  patriot¬ 
ism — often  so  exalted,  always  so  pure.  Let  us 
not  thus  calumniate  our  brothers,  the  historians 
of  the  future.” 

‘‘  Be  it  so.  I  grant  thee  this,  my  dear  Andr£, 
history,  for  once  just,  may  not  accuse  me,  but 
the  blood  in  my  veins,  which  is  also  in  thine, 
still  revolts  at  the  idea  that  thou  shouldst 
repose  here  in  thy  fatal  security,  because  I  can 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  stigma  of  history. 
Dost  thou  think  this  will  suffice  me,  .\ndr£? 
No ;  I  wish  thee  to  live  ;  I  wish  thee  to  choose  a 
country  of  refuge  where  thy  sleep  will  be  sweet 
and  thy  face  serene.  I  wish  to  find  for  tliy 
young  head  a  pillow  which  may  not  become  a 
block.” 

“  Truly,  my  brother,”  said  Andri,  clasping 
his  hands  and  raising  his  eyes  to  the  stars  ;  “  1 
do  not  understand  the  danger  that  menaces  me. 
I  seek  in  my  memory  for  the  crimes  which  I 
have  committed,  and  which  death  alone  can  ex¬ 
piate,  yet  I  do  not  find  such  crimes.” 

“  My  good  Andri,”  interrupted  Marie  Jos<!ph. 
thou  art  still  a  child,  thou  knowest  nothing  of 
politica” 

“  My  dear  Joseph,  I  read  the  same  thing  yes¬ 
terday  in  a  letter.” 

“  What  letter  T” 

“  The  letter  of  a  woman.” 

“Good.  Still  a  woman  I  always  women! 
My  dear  Andr6,  wilt  thou  never  be  a  serious 
man  ?” 

“  Serious  men  are  those  who  demand  an  inno¬ 
cent  head  like  mine,  to  consolidate  the  social 
state.” 


“  In  a  revolution,  my  dear  Andrd,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  exclude  the  logic  of  reasoning.” 

“  And  with  what  do  you  reason  T” 

“  With  passion.” 

“  It  is  the  antipode  of  logic.” 

“  It  is  the  logic  of  revolutions,  my  dear 
Andr4 ;  it  is  the  /urd  neetxsity  of  which  llorace 
speaks,  tceva  necetsita*.  It  is  the  unforeseen  law 
which  blossoms  in  a  night,  like  the  flower  of  the 
aloe,  and  delivers  a  head  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
liour  without  disquieting  itself  about  the  mur¬ 
murs  of  the  morrow.” 

“  Well,  my  good  Joseph,  I  understand  nothing 
at  all  of  the  logic  of  revolutions.” 

“  Yes,  but  the  thundcrlMjlt  that  strikes  thee 
does  not  ask  if  thou  uuderstandcst  the  phenom¬ 
enon  of  electricity.  My  dear  Andr4.  do  not 
waste  time  in  discussing  meteors  ;  depart  to¬ 
morrow,  return  to  England  where  thou  art 
known  and  where  thou  hast  left  friends.  I 
wished  to  give  every  possible  security  to  thy 
voyage,  and  have  secured  a  passport ;  here  it  is. 
This  paper  incloses  thy  life  and  the  half  of  mine. 
One  gives  medicine  to  a  sick  man  and  a  pass¬ 
port  to  an  outlaw.” 

“  My  dear  Joseph,  I  accept  the  passport” 

“  And  thou  wilt  depart  to-morrow?” 

“  To-morrow,  no ;  why  to-morrow  ?  Is  the 
danger  then  so  imminent  ?” 

“Yea,  Andr4.  most  imminent  Must  I  tell 
thee  all  ?  I  saw  RoI>espierrc  this  morning  and 
.s-poke  with  him  ;  this  man  is  as  dark  and  mys¬ 
terious  as  the  future,  but  at  Intervals  he  let  fall 
short  words  like  sibylline  oracles,  and  divulged 
his  entire  thoughts  to  intelligent  ears  while  at¬ 
tempting  to  hide  them.  In  this  interview  I 
learned  Robespierre  by  heart.  I  know  him  bet¬ 
ter  than  he  knows  himself,  fori  know  now  where 
he  is  going ;  I  see  to  what  lengths  inflexible 
destiny  will  urge  him  in  the  grand  tmgt'dy  he 
isnbout  to  play  for  the  lienefit  of  the  executioner. 
We,  who  compose  theatrical  works,  know  howto 
foix'see  the  denouement  from  the  first  scenes ; 
what  a  superiority  of  divination  have  dramatic 
poets  over  other  men  when  they  become  simple 
spectators !  For  instance,  behold  the  Girondins 
who  were  accused  yesterday  ;  to-morrow  they 
will  be  without  friends — they  who  have  failed 
to  confederate  France !  It  is  the  statement  of 
the  plot.  The  public  comes,  and  grows  impa¬ 
tient  ;  the  act  must  proceed.  In  a  tragedy 
which  I  composed  on  Charles  IX.,  the  Protest¬ 
ants  were  accused  in  the  first  act,  they  were 
massacred  in  the  last ;  such  will  be  the  entaa- 
trophe  of  the  Girondins.  History  is  continually 
repeating  itself,  for  the  passions  which  control 
events  ore  ever  the  same ;  the  popular  torrent. 
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like  the  River  Arnxes,  always  washes  away  every 
thing  that  imprudent  hands  leave  exposed  on 
its  banks.  And  then,  the  Girondins  annihilated, 
believest  thou  that  the  hecatomb  will  suffice? 
No ;  history  will  repeat  itself  anew. 

“  We  shall  see  the  proscriptions  of  Marius  and 
Sylla ;  we  shall  hear  the  mouniful  complaint  on 
the  moles  of  our  ports,  it  u  my  land  of  Alba 
which  proKribtM  me;  the  aggressions  from  with¬ 
out  and  the  Insane  resistance  from  within  will 
enthrone  the  dictatorship  of  Terror.  Then 
heads  will  be  fastened  by  a  slender  thread  to 
the  most  robust  shoulders  j  then  will  there  be 
nights  of  agony  without  a  morrow.  I  have  ac¬ 
cepted  this  future  for  myself ;  I  go  to  it  j  I 
haste  to  meet  my  destiny  without  looking  back¬ 
ward  ;  I  am  ready  to  seal  with  my  blood  the 
liberty  which  I  shall  not  enjoy,  but  which  will 
be  the  inheritance  of  others ;  the  sacrifice  of 
my  life  is  made ,  lost,  like  a  drop  of  water  in 
the  cataract  of  the  revolution,  I  know  that  I 
shall  be  engulfed,  yet  I  see  in  the  horizon  the 
calm  r^er  which  will  fertilize  the  country.  My 
blood  should  suffice  for  the  family  debt,  and  I 
believe  I  have  enough  boldness  of  heart  to  de¬ 
fend  my  head  against  the  stupid  caprice  of  an 
executioner  But  thou,  my  brother,  ha.st  retired 
from  our  strife,  like  Entclle ;  thou  hast  takes' 
refuge  under  the  sacrenl  laurel  of  the  muses, 
thou  belongest  no  longer  to  the  circus ,  go, 
ripen  thy  youth  beneath  friemdly  skies.  Leave 
us  the  hard  labor  of  rolling  the  rock  of  Sisy¬ 
phus  from  the  valley  to  the  mountain-top,  and 
entreat  the  gods  to  open  to  thee  the  ivory  gate 
which  leads  to  the  Elysian  groves.” 

This  prayer,  in  which  the  outbreak  of  a  fra¬ 
ternal  heart  was  joined  to  the  lively  imagery  of 
the  classic  eloquence  of  the  epoch,  struck  Ch^ 
nier  motionless.  The  young  poet,  moved  to 
tears,  was  about  to  yield  to  the  first  impulse, 
when  the  ruling  idea  of  the  moment  checked 
him  and  scaled  his  lips.  Maric-Joseph  clasped 
the  hands  of  his  brother,  and  these  two,  great 
poets  stood  face  to  face,  mingling  their  burning 
breaths,  with  no  other  witnesses  than  the  trees 
and  stars,  those  eternal  confidents  of  the  mourn¬ 
ful  secrets  of  humanity, 

Andri  made  a  final  efibrt  and  said,  in  asmotli- 
cred  voice : 

“  No,  no,  it  is  impossible,  my  brother.  My 
feet  are  more  strongly  rooted  to  the  soil  than 
are  the  trees  of  this  forest.  Leave  me  to  my 
fate.” 

“  Thou  rebcllest  against  the  voice  of  thy  own 
blood,  my  dear  Andri.  Dost  thou  wish  me  to 
tell  thee  all.” 

**  Mon  Dieu,”  said  Andr£  in  a  tone  of  indiffer¬ 


ence,  “  thou  canst  say  anything ;  the  tree  will 
not  be  uprooted.” 

‘‘ Andr£,  thy  name  has  been  pronounced  in 
those  fatal  councils  in  which  the  men  rule  who 
never  pardon.  Thy  name  is  inscribed  on  the 
fatal  list ;  thou  art  promised  to  the  justice  of 
the  people.  Thy  head  no  longer  belongs  to 
thee.” 

“  My  dear  brother,”  said  Andri  with  a  mel¬ 
ancholy  smile,  “  truly,  thou  speokest  of  death 
and  life  os  if  we  were  in  those  severe  times  in 
which  death  and  life  have  some  price.  To  live 
and  to  die  are  now  words  of  equal  value.  Who 
is  anxious  to  live  ?  Who  is  afraid  to  die  ?  No 
one  ,  not  even  the  women.  K  I  could  consent 
to  quit  France,  it  would  not  be  on  account  of 
the  terror  with  which  death  inspires  me.  Thy 
dismal  revelations  have  scarcely  moved  me.  1 
should  only  depart  in  order  to  satisfy  thy  fra¬ 
ternal  heart,  which  has  just  addressed  me  in 
such  touching  language ;  but  believe  me,  my 
excellent  brother,  I  am  like  the  soldier  upon  the 
Iwttle-field  ;  then  do  not  counsel  thy  brother  to 
abandon  thee.” 

'■  At  least,  Andr<,  speak  to  me  with  frank¬ 
ness  ;  is  it  a  woman  that  retains  thee  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

‘•Well,  depart  together,  and—.” 

“  Andri  checked  his  brother  by  an  impressive 
gesture,  and  entwining  his  arm  in  his  own,  he 
gave  him  his  confidence  without  omitting  a  sin¬ 
gle  detail.  He  added,  in  finishing :  “  My  dear 
Joseph,  it  is  with  extreme  repugnance  that  I  vi¬ 
olate  a  secret,  half  of  which  liclongs  to  a  woman, 
but  thou  hast  forced  me  to  this  extremity.” 

The  first  light  of  dawn  shone  over  the  tops  of 
the  trees,  and  the  joyful  awakening  of  nature 
clouded  the  countenances  of  the  brothers  with 
sadness.  Unhappy  epoch,  in  which  one  must  re¬ 
gard  the  smile  of  a  spring  morning  with  terror ! 
Marie-Joseph  sighed  heavily,  and  said  to  his 
Iffother : 

“  We  must  separate  ;  I  will  reflect  on  thy  new 
position,  and  write  thee  by  a  trusty  messenger. 
Be  prudent — wilt  thou  promise  me  to  be  pru¬ 
dent  ?” 

“  I  swear  it  to  thee  in  the  presence  of  the  stars 
of  this  eventful  night.” 

The  two  brothers  exchanged  tearful  adieus 
and  separated  in  the  forest 

Marie-Joseph,  like  the  mariner,  directed  his 
course  toward  the  polar  star  to  find  the  foot¬ 
paths  which  proceeded  from  Vllle  d’Avray,  and 
his  brother  followed  the  familiar  walk  which 
led  to  the  little  cottage.  Roucher  had  not  pei^ 
ceived  his  absence  ;  the  author  of  the  poem  of 
the  Moi*  lived  a  kind  of  existence  which  was 
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not  troublesome  to  bis  friends ;  in  this  new  re¬ 
treat  he  had  already  forgotten  the  storms  and 
struggles  into  which  chance  had  drawn  him,  de¬ 
spite  his  tastes. 

Secluded  like  an  anchorite,  he  read  every 
evening,  instead  of  the  Roman  breviary,  the 
Praedium  Rutticum  of  Father  Yanniire,  and  com¬ 
pared  this  poem  with  the  Georgies,  in  a  long 
parallel  in  the  style  of  Father  Rapin,  the  learn¬ 
ed  anatomist  of  antiquity.  At  nine  he  closed 
Vanniire  and  the  manuscript  of  his  parallel, 
and  fell  asleep  to  dream  of  the  rustic  farm-housis 
dove-cot,  and  stable-yard,  which  the  French 
Virgil  has  so  well  described,  and  which  the  en¬ 
graver  Lejay  has  so  faithfully  copied  on  steel. 
At  this  moment,  the  Mountain  and  the  Gironde 
were  struggling  like  the  Scamander  and  Vulcan 
in  the  Iliad,  while  the  poet  of  the  Moi»  smilingly 
slept 

CHAiTKK  vn. 

CLAUDE  MOURIES. 

M.  de  Pressy,  enveloped  in  a  Persian  dressing 
gown,  was  seated  in  a  leathern  fauteuil  in  his 
toilette  chamber,  submitting  to  the  important 
operation  of  hair-dressing  from  his  servant,  Val¬ 
entin.  A  serious  dispute  had  just  been  com¬ 
menced  between  the  master  and  servant  M.  de 
Pressy  held  a  sheet  of  paper  in  his  hand,  saying ; 

“  Are  you  sure,  Valentin,  that  you  have  copied 
this  correctly  T” 

‘  I  have  already  told  Monsieur  the  Count, 
that  I  could  not  answer  for  the  mistakes  of  spel¬ 
ling;  but  in  order  to  be  certain,  I  copied  it 
word  for  word,  with  all  the  fidelity  of  which  the 
old  Valentin  is  capable.  Monsieur  the  Count, 
has  proved  me  often  enough.  Docs  Monsieur 
the  Count,  wish  me  to  bring  him  the  number  of 
the  Mercure  de  France  to-morrow  V’ 

“  No,  indeed!  leave  the  Mcreure  where  it  is.” 

“  The  porter  of  the  Hotel  do  Grave  always 
tells  me  to  take  it  when  he  sees  me  copying  the 
charades.” 

“  The  porter  is  an  idiot.  Let  him  keep  his 
Meratre,  and  do  you,  Valentin,  always  do  as  I 
tell  you.” 

“  Yes,  Monsieur  the  Count” 

“  Yon  had  too  many  commissions  in  town  to 
execute  this  morning,  and  copied  it  hastily  in 
the  pmrier’s  lodge.  It  is  evident,  see . 

CHARADE. 

“  Avee  ms  queue  et  ms  tete. 

On  me  cherit,  on  me  fete, 

Dsns  letsrd  dinde  ou  je  eon  ; 

Et  ssne  ms  queue  et  ms  tete. 

On  me  reponaee,  on  me  Jette, 

Dsna  Is  demeure  dee  morta  ” 

“It  is  impossible,  Valentin,  that  such  an  ab¬ 


surdity  could  have  been  printed  in  the  Mercure, 
on  which  the  most  cultivated  men  of  Paris  are 
employed.” 

V alentin,  embarrassed,  covered  his  confusion  by 
wrenching  off,  with  feigned  efforts,  the  cover  of 
a  box  filled  with  starch-powder 

“  Monsieur  the  Count,”  stammered  he,  “  bos 
never  surprised  me  before  in  such  a  fault ;  but 
to-day,  as  I  was  very  much  pressed,  the  porter 
of  the  Hotel  de  Grave  dictated  the  charade  to 
me.” 

‘•Ahl  you  see,  Valentin'  then  you  did  not 
copy  it  word  for  word?” 

“  No,  Monsieur  the  Count.” 

“  And  you  have  exposed  me,  Valentin,  to  the 
loss  of  a  whole  day  over  a  charade.” 

“  Forgive  me.  Monsieur  the  Count.” 

“  Now  I  divine  it ;  yes,  you  have  written  from 
the  dictation  of  that  fool  of  a  porter — he  dic¬ 
tated  to  you,  Dane  lee  jardine  ifou  Je  eore,  and 
as  he  pronounces  very  badly,  you  wrote :  Dane 
lezard  dinde  ouje  eore.” 

“  It  is  possible.  Monsieur  the  Count.” 

“  With  this  correction,  the  word  of  the  charade 
is  easily  found.” 

‘‘What!  has  Monsieur  the  Count  found  it 
already !”  cried  Valentin,  in  a  tone  of  admira¬ 
tion.  “  At  the  Hotel  do  Grave  a  dozen  club  to¬ 
gether  to  find  the  word,  and  often  get  nothing 
for  their  trouble ;  they  do  not  find  it.” 

“  The  word  of  the  charade  is  Roee  ;  upon  my 
honor,  it  is  very  ingenious !  Roee,  which  comes 
from  the  gardens,  and  Oe  in  the  home  of  the 
dead — very  good !” 

“  Indeed,  Monsieur  the  Count.  I  should  spend 
my  whole  life  over  an  enigma  should  I  attempt 
one,  but  I  have  heard  say  that  Bretagne,  the 
valet  de  chambre  of  M.  de  Grave,  found  the 
words  in  the  Mercure  at  the  first  trial.  It  is  true 
that  Bretagne  received  a  superior  education 
among  the  Oratorians.  Is  Monsieur  the  Count 
pleased  with  these  watered  ribbons  ?  They  are 
wider,  and  keep  off  the  dust  better  They  are 
said  to  be  very  much  worn  at  court ;  the  first 
gentleman,  M.  de  Blancard.  set  the  fashion.  1 
took  the  liberty  to  buy  a  piece  of  six  ells  and  a 
quarter.  Does  Monsieur  the  Count  approve  of 
it?” 

“  Yes,  you  have  done  well.” 

“  I  wait  for  Monsieur  the  Count  to  question 
me  concerning - .” 

“  There  is  no  need  of  questioning  you.  I  am 
waiting  for  the  end  of  your  ribbon-history  to 
know  what  you  have  learned  at  the  Hotel  de 
Grave,  in  obedience  to  my  commands  of  the 
morning.” 

“  Monsieur  the  Count  may  rest  assured  that  I 
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acquitted  myself  of  his  commission  with  the 
greatest  prudence.  I  first  copied  the  charade 
from  the  Mereure,  as  I  do  every  Sunday,  and  then 
I  talked  over  the  affairs  of  the  times  with  the 
porter.  lie  asked  about  Monsieur  the  Count, 
and  I  told  him  that  my  master  had  gone  to  Lon¬ 
don  with  his  family.” 

“  You  said  well,  Valentin.” 

“  After  which.  I  yawned,  as  if  I  knew  not 
what  to  say,  and  carelessly  asked  if  Madame  the 
Countess  still  lived  in  the  Hotel.  Then  ho  told 
me  a  sad  story,  which  I  cannot  repeat  to  Mon¬ 
sieur  the  Count,  as  there  are  many  events  of  the 
day  in  it,  which  I  am  forbidden  to  ajK'ak  of.” 

“  Let  us  see  I  tell  it  to  me,  but  speak  only  of 
the  Countess.” 

*•  Ah,  there’s  the  difficulty !  But  I  will  try. 
Remember  that  I  am  treading  on  eggs.  There 
was  a  citizen,  or  rather  a  man,  who  came  to  live 
in  the  municipality  Rue  du  Reservoir,  by  the 
side  of  the  Hotel  de  Grave.  This  man  held  an 
important  office  in  the — monarchy  of  the  mo¬ 
ment.  You  know  lliat  Madame  the  Countess  is 
very  fond  of  flowers,  and  her  balcony  was  filled 
with  them.  These  flowers  had  a  color  which — 
no,  they  were  without  color,  and  it  was  that 
which  irritated  the  p  —  the  men  who  were  pass¬ 
ing  in  the  street.” 

“  What  is  this  story  you  are  telling  me,  Val¬ 
entin  ;  were  the  passi'rs  angry  because  the 
flowers  were  without  color?" 

*•  Ah !  it  is  so.  Monsieur  the  Count.” 

Let  us  sec !  continue ;  perhaps  the  rest  will 
1)0  less  obscure.” 

“  Monsieur  the  Count  wishes  me  to  enlighten 
liim.  and  at  the  same  time  orders  me  to  put  my 
torch  under  the  extinguisher.’’ 

••  That  will  do ;  try  to  go  to  the  end  of  your 
lioiinds,  Valentin.  Let  us  sec  what  these  pa.«sers 
did  who  were  augry  at  the  colorless  flowers.” 

“  They  threw  stones  and  broke  every  pane  of 
glass  in  the  Hotel  de  Grave.” 

“  And  the  watch  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  arrest  the  knaves  ?” 

“  Ah !  the  watch — it  is  very  far  off— this 
watch !’’ 

“Proceed,  Valentin.” 

“  Madame  the  Countess  thought  it  her  duty  to 
complain  to  the  gentleman  of  whom  I  spoke  just 
now,  and  who  has  great  power ;  it  is  as  if  you 
would  speak  of  the  Governor  of  the  Province — 
well,  this  sort  of  governor  said  to  her  :  ‘  Citi. — 
Madame,  you  did  wrong,  you  had  flowers  which 
you  ought  not  to  have  had ;  so  much  the  worse 
for  you.’  ” 

“  What  1  did  this  clown  of  a  Governor  speak 
thus  to  a  noble  ladyP’ 
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“  Ah,  mon  Dieu,  he  did  not  restrain  himself 
on  that  account.  In  the  evening  a  mob  collected 
under  the  windows  of  the  Hotel  de  Grave,  and 
sung  there— a  Marscllaise  song — .” 

“  In  Provencal  ?” 

“  Pardon,  Monsieur  the  Count,  you  embarrass 
me  w’ith  your  questions — and  I  do  not  know  how¬ 
to  answer  you.” 

“  Well,  do  not  answer — continue.” 

“  I  do  not  know  where  I  left  off.  Ah ;  I  rc- 
memlK'r — Madame  the  Countess  was  in  her  apari^ 
ments  on  the  side  of  the  park ;  she  let  them 
sing.” 

“  And  did  no  archer  of  the  royal  marshalsea  of 
the  guard  come  to  drive  away  these  disturbers?’’ 

“  It  appears  not.  Monsieur  the  Count — but  all 
this  is  nothing.  The  next  morning  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  visited  Madame  the  Countess,  and  made 
her  proposals,  as  her  servants  say,  which  were 
very — rude— so  that  to  avoid  a  second  visit, 
Madame  the  Countess  quitted  the  Hotel  de 
Grave  with  a  single  waiting  maid,  without  say¬ 
ing  where  she  was  going.  She  has  not  been 
heard  from  since.” 

M.  de  Pressy  drew  a  seal  ring  from  his  finger 
and  gazed  at  it  for  some  time.  He  then  said  to 
Valentin  in  a  calm  voice  : 

“  Is  it  long  since  this  happened,  Valentin?” 

“  Two  months.  Monsieur  the  Count” 

“  Why !  you  have  been  to  the  Hotel  de  Grave 
every  Sunday  to  copy  the  enigmas  from  the 
Mereure,  yet  you  have  never  spoken  to  me  of 
this!” 

“  It  is  because  Monsieur  the  Count  never  com¬ 
manded  me  to  talk  with  the  porter  and  inquire 
about  Madame  the  Countess,  until  this  morning.’’ 

“  Indeed,  he  is  in  the  right !  Yes,  Valentin, 
you  know  how  to  obey.  A  conversation  which 
I  had  last  evening  with  M.  Andr6  Chenier, 
caused  me  this  morning  to  make  a  first  deviation 
from  my  usual  habits.  See  what  one  gains  by 
ca.«ting  a  single  glance  through  an  attic  window 
into  the  world !  I  was  much  happier  last  night ; 
then  I  knew  nothing !” 

“  Have  I  chanced.  Monsieur  the  Count,  to 
commit  the  imprudence  of  telling  you  something 
from  without  ?” 

“  No,  Valentin,  you  are  not  in  fault,  you — I 
questioned  yon,  and  you  answered ;  have  no  un¬ 
easiness.  And  they  told  you,  Valentin,  that 
they  did  not  know  what  had  become  of  the 
Countess  ?” 

“  Yes,  Monsieur  the  Count.” 

“  It  is  impossible,  they  do  know !” 

At  these  words  M.  de  Pressy  rose,  half  dressed, 
and  took  two  or  three  steps  as  if  to  obey  an 
irresistible  agitation,  which  was  well  concealed 
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beneath  the  coolness  of  the  geutleniao.  Ue 
then  returned  to  his  seat,  negligently  crossed 
his  right  leg  over  the  left,  and  carelessly  stroking 
a  nicely  fitted  silk  stocking,  said  to  Valentin, 
with  a  smile : 

“  You  have  served  under  the  Count  d'E^taing, 
have  you  not  ?” 

“  Yes,  Monsieur  the  Count,  on  board  the  Po¬ 
mona.” 

“  You  have  seen  fire?” 

“  It  has  seen  me.  Monsieur  the  Count,  for  I 
was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Pondicherry,  which 
sent  me  on  shore.” 

“I  know  it,  Valentin,  but  lam  glad  to  sec 
that  you  have  not  forgotten  it.” 

“  Do  you  think  that  I  could  forget  my  wound. 
Monsieur  the  Count,  when  it  still  makes  me  limp 
in  the  right  foot  ?” 

“  Valentin,  have  you  heard  the  name  of  the 
Governor  who  insulted  Madame  the  Countess?” 

“  No,  Monsieur  the  Count” 

“  Do  you  know  his  house  ?” 

“  Yes,  Monsieur  the  Count,  it  is  in  the  Rue  do 
Reservoir  ;  I  pass  it  every  Sunday  with  my  cha¬ 
rade.” 

“  Good !  that  will  do.” 

M.  de  Pressy  rose,  seated  himself  before  an  cs- 
critoir,  and  wrote  the  following  note : 

“  MoN'StEl'R  THE  GOVERNOR  : 

“  You  have  insulted  a  woman  who  is  widowed 
and  placed  under  my  protection.  This  woman 
is  noble,  but  her  rank  does  not  add  to  the 
offence.  Upon  this  point  ’89  is  right 

“Your  answer  will  tell  me  the  hour  and  the 
place  where  we  shall  meet  I  reserve  the  right 
of  proving  to  yon,  on  the  ground,  that  I  am  of 
as  good  a  house  as  yourself. 

“  My  second  will  await  your  instructions.” 

M.  de  Pressy  folded  the  note,  sealed  it  with  a 
fancy  wafer,  and  said  to  Valentin  with  a  smile  : 

“  Well,  my  old  soldier  of  Pandicherry !  we 
will  go  together  on  a  little  campaign.” 

“You  leave  the  hotel!”  cried  Valentin,  in 
unfeigned  surprise. 

“  It  must  be  done,  Valentin,  I  have  a  duty  to 
perform.  But  I  hope  to  return  immediately,  at 
least  if — .  Do  you  ask  the  name  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Province  at  the  Hotel  de  Grave, 
and  write  his  address  on  this.  Then  go  directly 
and  give  the  note  to  his  valet,  and  wait  a  reply.” 

“  I  only  know  how  to  obey  Monsieur  the 
Count,”  said  Valentin  with  an  air  of  dismay. 

“  This  is  all  that  I  require  of  you  to-day,  Val¬ 
entin.” 

“  Monsieur  the  Count  shall  be  satisfied.” 

“And  whatever  may  happen,  Valentin,  you 
shall  be  satisfied  with  me.” 


The  old  servant  took  the  billet,  dressed  him¬ 
self  suitably,  but  with  the  simplicity  of  the  age, 
and  went  out  to  blindly  execute  his  master’s 
ordersl 

M.  de  Pressy,  left  alone,  opened  a  family  rel¬ 
iquary,  and  took  from  it  a  miniature  in  pastel, 
on  which  he  gazed  tenderly.  It  was  the  por¬ 
trait  of  a  young  woman,  in  the  ideal  costume  of 
a  shepherdess,  and  of  a  beauty  more  ideal  than 
her  costume.  She  was  smiling,  and  the  parted 
curves  of  her  coral  lips  displayed  a  double  row 
of  pearls  of  exquisite  beTiuty. 

A  deep  emotion  agitated  the  noble,  and 
usually  calm,  visage  of  M.  do  Pressy  ;  but,-  like 
all  men  who  she'd  internal  tears  without  betniy- 
ing  a  secret  pain,  even  in  solitude,  ho  quickly 
regained  his  habitual  composure,  place-d  the  por¬ 
trait  in  the  reliquary,  and  descended  to  the  apart¬ 
ments  on  the  side  of  the  garden. 

There  he  unloosed  a  sword  from  the  family 
arms,  essayed  the  guard,  examined  the  point, 
and  replaced  it  in  the  scabbard  ;  after  which  he 
turned  over  some  books  which  were  piled  on  a 
round  table,  selected  the  “  Almanac  of  the 
Muses,  for  1788,”  seated  himself,  and  read  some 
idyls  while  awaiting  the  return  of  Valentin. 

At  the  sound  of  the  outer  knocker,  M.  de 
Pressy  closed  the  volume  of  stray  poems  and 
performed  the  duties  of  his  porter,  who  was  ab¬ 
sent  on  account  of  the  revolution.  The  gentle¬ 
man  always  smiled  when  he  saw  himself  con¬ 
strained  to  open  the  door  for  his  only  servant. 

Valentin  bore  the  traces  of  a  repulse  or  an 
insult  on  his  downcast  countenance.  The  conver¬ 
sation  began  in  the  vestibule. 

“Well,  Valentin,”  said  the  Count,  “despite 
your  lame  foot  and  your  sixty  years,  you  are  of 
the  good  race  of  the  seven  years’  warriors. 
What  answer  do  you  bring  me?” 

“  Ah !  Monsieur  the  Count,  if  you  do  not  aid 
me  a  little  I  can  never  tell  you  all.” 

“  Tell  me  the  affair  as  it  happened.  It  seems 
very  easy  to  me.” 

“  Not  so  easy.  I  do  not  know  how  to  begin. 
Monsieur  the  Count,  do  me  the  favor  to  aid  me.” 

“  Have  you  seen  the  Governor  ?” 

“  No,  Monsieur  the  Count.” 

“  What !  and  my  note  ?” 

“  He  sent  it  back  to  mo  in  four  pieces,  by  his 
secretary,  with  the  answer — ‘  We  send  conspira¬ 
tors  to  La  Force  and  fools  to  Charenton.’  ” 

“  What  docs  this  mean,  Valentin  ?” 

“  Monsieur  the  Count  should  know  better 
than  I,  since  he  knows  the  contents  of  the  billet 
he  has  written.” 

“  And  what  did  you  reply  to  this  insolence, 
Valentin?” 
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“  Notbiag,  Monsieur  the  Count.’* 

“  Let  us  be  just ;  there  was  nothing  to  say. 
You  know  the  name  of  this  Governor  now,  Val¬ 
entin?” 

“  Yes.” 

<•  His  name — .” 

“  Is  Claude  Mouricz.” 

“  ’Pon  honor,  the  name  has  not  a  gentlemanly 
sound.” 

“  But  what  would  Monsieur  the  Count  say  if 
he  should  see  the  person  1” 

“  You  have  seen  him,  then  ?” 

“Certainly.  I  saw  him  when  the  secretary 
opened  the  door  to  give  me  the  pieces  of  the 
note.” 

“  Is  his  air  eomme  il  faut  t” 

“  His  air  is  e<mme  il  not  foul.  He  is  a  man  of 
about  five  feet  eight  inches  in  hight,  with  crisped 
hair  without  powder  and  cut  short,  a  burly 
figure,  eyes  like  a  firebrand,  angular  features, 
nose  like  the  beak  of  a  vulture,  and  a  color  sur¬ 
passing  the  tropical  hue.  If  hell  had  all  its  de¬ 
serters  I  know  where  this  man  would  ga  I  am 
not  surprised  that  Madame  the  Countess  disap¬ 
peared,  like  the  angel  that  she  is,  when  this  Cy¬ 
clop  entered  the  Hotel  de  Grave — .” 

“  Say  no  more  of  the  man,”  interrupted  M. 
do  Pressy ;  “  I  did  wrong  in  wishing  for  a 
moment  to  honor  him  by  a  duel  with  mo.” 

“  Oh,  Monsieur  the  Count !” 

“  Let  us  say  no  more  about  it,  Valentin,  but 
occupy  ourselves  now  with  the  beautiful  Count¬ 
ess  ;  I  must  know  where  she  is,  at  any  price.  I 
have  broken  every  tie  which  l)ound  me  to  the 
court,  to  women  and  to  the  world ;  but  while  I 
persist  in  my  first  resolutions,  honor  enforces  on 
me  the  duty  of  protecting  the  Countess  in  the 
moment  of  danger.” 

“  Monsieur  the  Count,  what  you  say  gladdens 
my  heart.” 

“Listen,  Valentin  ;  I  know  that  you  possess 
great  shrewdness,  veiled  by  simplicity  ;  this  is 
the  best  of  all  shrewdness,  for  it  is  never  sus¬ 
pected.  There  once  lived  a  man  of  wondrous 
sagacity,  who  invented  two  voiumesof  ingenious 
tricks,  whereby  to  deceive  husbands,  fathers  and 
tutors.  The  world,  which  is  always  duped  by 
appearances,  surnamed  the  inventor  “  The  Art¬ 
less  Man,”  because  he  wore  the  disguise  of 
frankness.  I  therefore  compare  you  to  the  poet, 
La  Fontaine.” 

Vaientin  bowed,  blushing  modestly. 

“  You  see  that  I  understand  you,  Valentin,” 
continued  M.  de  Pressy ;  and  I  shall  give  you 
all  that  was  wanting  to  your  illustrious  model ; 
I  will  give  you  all  the  money  you  want  and  you 
shall  devote  six  hours  each  day  to  the  search  for 


my  beautifui  Countess.  She  has  nut  quitted 
Versailles ;  I  am  sure  of  it  Do  not  seem  incred¬ 
ulous  ;  I  assure  you  that  she  is  in  Versailles  ;  I 
recognized  her  hand-writing  yesterday  in  a  let¬ 
ter.  She  is  in  Versailles.  You  will  find  her, 
Valentin  ;  you  are  shrewd  enough  to  do  it” 

“  Monsieur  the  Count  may  believe  that  I  will 
make  every  efibrt  to  confirm  the  good  opinion 
he  has  of  me.” 

“  And  you  shall  begin  to-day,  Valentin — at 
this  very  moment  Here  is  my  purse  ;  do  not 
-pare  gold  when  you  need  it ;  you  shall  always 
have  it  Go,  Valentin.” 

The  old  servant  departed,  and  M.  de  Pressy 
shut  himself  up  in  his  library  to  write  a  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  “  Baiser  ”  of  Dorat. 

CHAPTER  vin. 

SKARCB  FOR  A  WU1IA.S. 

Valentin  walked  with  his  head  down  as  far 
as  the  great  stables  of  Versailles, there,  turning 
his  back  on  the  gate  of'  the  abaudoned  chateau 
he  gazed  sorrowfully  on  the  great  city  which 
stretched  its  two  wings  to  tho  distant  horizon, 
aud  mentally  soliloquized  thus : 

“  Monsieur  the  Count,  ray  master,  deserves  to 
be  served  with  zeal  and  devotion ;  this  is  incon¬ 
testable,  but  there  are  bounds  to  everything, 
even  to  the  virtue  of  a  faithful  servant.  I  have 
before  me,  not  one,  but  two  cities,  with  endless 
streets  and  mansions,  the  smallest  of  which  has 
more  windows  than  the  year  has  days — and  I 
must  find  a  woman  in  this  world  that  they  call 
Versailles!  It  is  just  as  reasonable  as  if  I  were 
charged  to  look  for  the  needle  which  Madame 
Dubarry  dropped  into  tho  lake  of  the  Cent- 
Suisses — yet,  if  I  had  the  choice,  I  should  prefer 
the  needle.  M.  the  Count  wishes  to  encourage 
me  by  flattery;  he  compares  me  to  the  good 
man  La  Fontaine,  who  invented  two  voiumesof 
snares  for  women  ;  but  I  should  like  to  see  this 
M.  de  La  Fontaine  in  my  place — obliged  to  find 
a  countess  in  these  Republican  times,  in  which 
there  no  longer  are  any.” 

The  old  sailor  had  passed  the  years  of  his 
youth  amid  the  noise  of  tempests  and  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  war;  vessels  had  been  split  to 
pieces  under  him,  and  he  had  resisted  explodons 
of  artillery  in  the  fleets  of  the  Indies ;  besides, 
he  was  imbued  with  the  proud  disdain  'with 
which  the  seaman  regards  everything  on  land ; 
and  therefore  was  scarcely  moved  by  the  tumult 
which  at  this  moment  was  agitating  the  city  of 
Versailles.  Groups  of  men  and  women  were 
strolling  over  the  public  squares  and  through 
the  streets,  singing  patriotic  airs,  and  the  streets 
La  Paroisse  and  La  Pompe  were  flooded  with 
deputations  on  their  way  to  the  hotel  where 
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Claude  Mouriez,  who  had  been  sent  especially  to 
check  a  riot,  would  receive  them.  This  public 
tumult,  so  formidable  to  the  ears  of  peaceable 
citizens,  wa.«  scarcely  heard  by  the  old  sailor ;  it 
was  to  him  like  a  freak  of  students  in  vacation, 
and  he  did  not  even  deign  to  give  it  a  serious 
thought.  The  mental  soliloquy  which  he  had 
commenced  before  the  gate  of  the  chateau  was 
still  continued,  and  all  the  shrill  clamor  of  the 
crowd  could  not  interrupt  it 

“It  seems  to  me,”  thought  ho,  “  that  the  noisy 
scenes  of  the  street  ought  to  draw  many  people 
to  the  windows,  yet  they  are  not  filled  with 
spectators.  It  is  true  that  if  Madame  the  Coun¬ 
tess  had  taken  refuge  in  one  of  the  housi's  of 
the  city,  she  would  not  have  chosen  this  fre¬ 
quented  quarter.  It  is  not  here,  then,  that  I 
can  hope  to  discover  her  face  at  a  window, 
should  curiosity  incite  a  secluded  female  to  a 
slight  imprudence.  She  must  l)e  sought  else¬ 
where.” 

Valentin  cast  a  last  look  of  cool  contempt 
on  the  noisy  manifestations  of  the  crowd,  and 
entered  the  long  avenues  planted  with  trees, 
which  are  the  highways  to  Paris.  There,  medi¬ 
tating  beneath  the  thick  shade,  were  many  iscv 
lated  houses  undisturbed  by  the  tumult  of  the 
city,  and  seeming,  in  these  troublous  times,  to 
be  asylums  and  shelters,  open  to  the  persecuted 
or  indifferent.  These  houses  were  inhaliited,  as 
it  was  easy  to  perceive,  but  their  tenants  were 
not  visible  on  the  frontings  of  the  avenue,  and 
the  noise  of  the  riot  and  the  d.'putations,  had  it 
thundered  on  this  side,  would  not  have  caused 
a  single  window  to  open  or  a  single  face  to  aj)- 
pear  on  the  whole  line  of  these  living  tombs. 

Discouragement  seized  tbe  old  servant ;  this 
time  he  aliandoned  the  mental  soliloquy,  and. 
not  fearing  to  be  hoard,  spoke  aloud,  as  talk¬ 
ative  old  men  often  do  when  listeners  are  want¬ 
ing. 

“  I  am  charged,”  said  he,  “  w’ith  an  impossi¬ 
ble  commission.  This  good  M.  de  Pressy  doubts 
nothing ;  he  thinks  that  we  are  stilt  in  1788, 
when  the  fair  ladies  wrought  tapestries  Iwneath 
the  chestnuts  of  the  avenues  of  Viroflay  and 
Sevres.  Alas  I  all  these  birds  of  Paradise  have 
taken  flight ;  nothing  is  left  but  the  chestnut 
trees.” 

As  Valentin  proceeded,  he  discovered  at 
each  step  new  refuges,  new  asylums,  and  new 
tombs,  yet  always  the  same  silence,  immovability 
and  death — or  rather,  life  disguised  by  fear  or 
veiling  itself  from  hostile  glancea 

“  At  heart,  M.  de  Pressy  is  just,”  said  he  ;  “I 
will  bring  him  to  reason,  and  without  giving 
him  news  flrom  without,  will  prove  to  him  that 


1  am  not  M.  de  La  Fontaine,  and  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  find  the  pearl  which  he  has 
lost  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan.” 

He  stopped,  meditated  a  few  moments,  then 
added — 

“  Yet  it  is  very  shameful,  when  one  is  a  sailor, 
shrewd,  provided  with  gold,  and  a  plebeian,  to 
confess  his  powerlessness  to  a  young  man  who 
finds,  on  his  part,  that  everything  is  easy.  This 
is  very  humiliating  for  a  veteran  of  the  third 
estate.  Let  me  try  to  discover  her ;  yes,  try,  it 
is  well  said,  for  a  vertigo  blinds  my  eyes  in 
thinking  of  it.” 

To  walk  at  hazard  is  the  only  determination 
which  a  man  can  take  in  such  a  case.  When  in- 
finds  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  material  and 
physical  impossibility,  chance  is  the  only  guide 
which  remains  to  him — the  only  clue  to  the  uni¬ 
versal  labyrinth. 

At  the  corner  of  the  Avenue  Fleurus,  one  of 
these  calm  and  contemplative  houts-s  might  then 
Ix!  seen,  defended  from  the  malice  of  the  passers 
by  a  grating  of  iron.  Two  little  children  were 
playing  on  the  lawn  within,  and  throe  women, 
seated  on  the  sloping  turf,  wore  knitting  and 
watching  their  movements.  Outside,  in  th<‘ 
street,  before  the  grating,  a  counterfeit  Savoy¬ 
ard  was  singing,  accompanying  himself  with 
the  hurdy-gurdy,  and  his  false  voice  and  the 
choice  of  his  song  well  explained  the  desert 
whieh  reigned  around  him  in  the  city  of  Louis 
XIV.  Valentin,  who  only  asked  of  chance  a 
pretext  for  stopping,  placed  him-xdf  before  the 
troubadour  as  a  sole  auditor,  casting  furtive 
glances  meanwhile  at  the  knitters  of  the  garden. 

The  Savoyard  sung  some  new  couplets,  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Moniteur.  to  the  innocent  air  of 
Adam.  “  Ai  noon  at  the  light.”  The  air  pleased 
Valentin,  and  for  its  sake  he  forgave  the  words, 
which  commenced  thus : 

“  Proud  children  of  Italy, 

Whom  a  priest  rules  with  iron  away, 

The  shade  of  Brutus  cries  to  you 
The  Genius  of  Rome  to  obey  ; 

Go,  snatch  the  stole 

From  your  sacred  tyrant’s  hand, 

Rebuild  the  Capitol 
From  the  wrecks  of  the  Vatican.” 

After  the  song,  the  Savoyard  drew  a  small 
wooden  bowl  from  his  pocket  and  reached  it  to 
the  three  women  through  the  bars  of  the  grat¬ 
ing.  Three  heads  were  shaken  in  token  of  re¬ 
fusal,  and  the  singer,  turning  round,  found  but 
a  single  dileUatUe  in  his  auditory,  and  demanded 
of  him  the  price  of  his  place  in  the  first  box. 
Valentin,  somewhat  disconcerted  by  this  unex¬ 
pected  request,  plunged  his  hand  into  the  vast 
pocket  of  his  velvet  breeches,  and  finding  his 
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master’s  purse,  opened  it  in  search  of  a  copper 
coin,  but  found  nothing  but  louis.  The  old 
sailor  did  not  wish  to  disappoint  the  joyful  hope 
of  the  singer,  and  having  only  the  choice  of 
giving  a  piece  of  gold  or  an  insulting  refusal, 
he  gave  the  louis. 

The  Savoyard,  radiant  with  joy,  thought  it  his 
duty  to  repay  this  bounty  by  executing  a  dance 
of  his  country  which  was  not  in  the  programme, 
but  Valentin  did  not  wait  for  the  end  of  the 
spectacle,  but  continued  his  vagrant  ramble 
through  the  solitary  avenues  which  led  to  the 
northern  quarters  of  Versailles. 

All  at  once  he  paused  abruptly,  as  if  thunder¬ 
struck  by  the  idea  which  had  just  seized  him  ; 
his  foot  struck  the  earth  and  his  hand  his  fore¬ 
head,  while  his  eyes  shot  forth  lightning  flashes. 
He  turned  his  head  and  looked  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  for  the  singer,  whom  he  soon  discovered, 
turning  his  hurdy-gurdy  before  another  peopled 
gai'den. 

Valentin  had  no  difficulty  in  rejoining  him,  for 
the  latter,  seeing  his  generous  patron,  met  him 
half  way  in  a  new  step  which  had  never  been 
danced  in  any  ballet  of  Versailles. 

“  I  want  you,  my  good  friend,”  said  Valentin, 
leading  him  a  little  aside ;  “  you  must  do  me  a 
favor,  and  I  will  reward  you  generously.” 

“  Speak,  my  citizen ;  I  will  go  through  the 
fire  to  serve  you,”  replied  the  wandering 
virtuoso. 

“  Do  you  know  many  songs  by  heart  ?” 

“I  know  none  badly,  my  citizen;  I  am  a 
Parisian,  Faubourg  St.  Jacques,  No.  32.  I  know 
“  Proud  Children  of  Italy,”  “  Wben  my  beloved 
shall  return,”  “We  will  go  no  more  to  the 
wood,”  and  “  Amaryllis,  you  are  fair.”  I  also 
know  the  march  of  the  “  Gardes  Fran^aises,” 
but  it  is  forbidden  by  Government.  If  you  wish, 
I  will  sing  it  at  your  house.” 

The  troubadour  assumed  a  triumphant  air, 
like  an  artist  who  has  finally  found  a  connoisseur 
in  a  vexatious  career. 

“  Are  these  all  you  know,  my  friend  ?  Let  us 
see ;  question  your  memory  closely.” 

“  My  citizen,  I  am  going  to  amuse  you  with 
these  at  first,  and  then  I  will  find  some  others. 
I  will  sing  Amaryllis — AmaryUia  you  are — .” 

Valentin  made  an  abrupt  gesture  that  broke 
off  the  romance  of  Amaryllis  at  the  first 
verse. 

“  Then  be  silent,  my  friend ;  these  are  not  the 
songs  I  want.” 

“  Do  you  wish,  ‘  I  love  thee  well,  my  dear 
Zelia.’  ” 

“  No.  Do  you  know — but  I  have  forgotten  it 
myself.  Stay,  I  will  hum  the  air.” 


“  I  have  it,  I  have  it,  my  citizen — 

<  Whtn  one  knowi  to  love  and  please, 

Has  be  need  of  other  bliss.’  ” 

“  Right,  my  friend,”  cried  Valentin,  joyfully. 
“  It  is  that  indeed.  And  do  you  know  it  all  ?” 

“  Yes,  my  citizen  ;  but  wait  a  moment.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Government  has  forbidden  tbi.s, 
too.” 

“  Nonsense.  It  is  a  shepherd’s  song.” 

“  I  will  sing  it  to  you  at  your  house.” 

“  No  ;  you  must  sing  it  in  public,  and  I  will 
give  you  a  piece  of  twenty-four  sols  for  each 
time  you  sing  it.” 

“  Ah !  my  citizen,  you  must  love  this  song. 
Unfortunately,  I  think  it  is  against  the  Re¬ 
public.” 

“  You  do  not  know  what  you  are  saying, 
and — .” 

“  Wait,  my  citizen.  Let  us  examine  it : 

*  Yield  thy  heart,  my  shepherd-maid. 

Colin  gives  his  own  for  this. 

My  pipe  and  my  crook 
Shall  be  my  sole  treasures, 

My  crown  is  my  Colette, 

My  grandeur  her  favors.’  ’* 

“  It  is  just  right,”  said  Valentin  ;  “where  the 
devil  do  you  see  in  that  an  attack  on  the  Repub¬ 
lic  ?  It  is  rather  a  song  against  monarchy,  since 
the  shepherd  says  that,  in  this  world,  the  only 
greatness  is  a  crook  and  a  pipe ;  ’tis  a  true 
Republican  song.” 

“  You  are  right,  citizen,  it  is  true.  Come,  I 
will  give  it  to  you  for  your  money,  and — .” 

“  Not  so  fast,  my  friend.  I  care  little  about 
your  song  myself ;  but  there  is  another  person 
who  does  care  for  it,  and  loves  it  above  all 
others,  and  it  is  a  long  time  since  any  one  has 
sung  it  in  her  hearing.  You  are  going  to  give 
her  a  pleasure.” 

“Oh  I  I  will  sing  it  to  her  a  thousand  times,” 
interrupted  the  wandering  artist.  “  Lead  me  to 
her  window.” 

“  Ah !  there’s  the  difficulty,  my  friend.” 

“  I  understand,  I  understand,  my  citizen.  It 
is  a  person  who  is  concealed,  like  many  others, 
and  who — .” 

“  You  are  right ;  it  is  indeed.” 

“  But  this  is  not  intended  to  do  her  harm  * 
If  so,  you  can  keep  your  money  and  1  will  show 
you  my  heels.” 

“You  are  a  brave  fellow.  But  be  tranquil. 
Do  you  believe  that  an  old  sailor  like  me  would 
wish  to  harm  any  one  in  the  world  ?” 

“  Then  forget  what  I  have  said,  my  veteran. 
Lead  me  to  her  and  you  shall  pay  me  a  crown 
for  my  day ;  it  is  not  worth  more.” 

“  No ;  the  price  is  agreed  on  and  I  shall  not 
abate  it  It  is  one  louis  for  twenty  songs ;  let 
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U8  not  chaffer  any  longer.  If  I  make  thy  for- 
tnne,  bo  much  the  worse  for  thee.  We  must 
bargain  beforehand ;  a  man  has  nothing  but  his 
word.” 

“  Well,”  said  the  singer,  bursting  into  laugh¬ 
ter,  “if  you  have  money  to  throw  out  of  the 
windows,  I  may  as  weli  pick  it  up.  Let  us  go.” 

“  You  say,  let  us  go-^and  where  shall  we  go, 
my  friend  ?” 

“  I  do  not  know.” 

“  Nor  I,  either ;  that  is,  I  do  not  exactly  know 
where  we  ought  to  commence  our  promenade. 
You  know  these  localities  better  than  I,  by  reason 
of  your  trade.  Do  you  summon  all  the  isolated 
houses,  like  those  before  which  you  just  sung, 
and  I  will  follow  you  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
steps.” 

“  I  understand  you  better  now,  my  veteran. 
We  will  commence  in  the  Avenue  de  Liberty.” 

“  I  do  not  know  these  new  names.” 

“  It  is  all  the  same ;  I  know  them  for  you. 
But,  tell  me,  my  veteran,  will  it  not  seem  a  little 
foolish  always  to  be  singing  the  same  song.” 

“  Ah !  what  does  it  matter  if  no  one  passes  ?” 

“  Yes,  that’s  true.” 

“Only  you  must  always  begin  with  some 
other.” 

“  Good.  I  will  finish  with  ‘  When  one  knows 
to  love  and  please,’  and  begin  with  ‘  Proud  Chil¬ 
dren  of  Italy.’  ” 

“  No,  a  thousand  times  no,  mad  Savoyard  of 
Paris  I  Take  care  not  to  mention  those  proud 
children.” 

“  I  will  sing  ‘  Amaryllis.’  ” 

“  Sing  anything  you  like  except  ‘  Proud  Chil¬ 
dren  of  Italy.’  ” 

“  Yet  that  is  beautiful.” 

“  I  do  not  dispute  its  beauty,  but  it  must  be 
suppressed  in  our  promenadea” 

“  As  you  wish,  my  veteran.” 

“  Now  we  will  talk  no  more ;  walk  ten  paces 
in  advance  of  me  and  begin  before  the  first 
grating  you  meet.” 

The  beginning  of  the  experiment  was  not  suc¬ 
cessful.  They  easayed  every  house  in  the  Avenue 
de  LibertA  Not  a  window  was  opened.  A  few 
barks  here  and  there  were  the  sole  responses  to 
the  songs  of  the  virtuoso. 

At  the  last  tree,  Valentin  rejoined  the  musi¬ 
cian,  who  timidly  asked : 

“  Do  you  wish  to  enter  the  Avenue  de  la  Con- 
etituante  T” 

“  Let  us  try  the  Avenue  de  la  Constituante,” 
answered  Valentin. 

This  new  trial  resulted  in  nothing,  but  it  gave 
some  tokens  of  hope.  The  song  caused  two 
blinds  to  be  opened,  and  two  old  women’s  heads 


to  appear.  On  reaching  the  end  of  the  avenue, 
Valentin  said  to  the  nomadic  artist : 

“  Now  I  begin  to  believe  in  success.” 

“  If  we  continue  to  succeed  in  this  manner,” 
answered  he,  smiling,  “  you  will  lose  your  money 
and  gain  nothing  in  return.  You  are  looking 
for  a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  that  is 
certain,  and  it  is  not  on  your  own  account,  my 
vet  ;ran.” 

“  You  are  no  conjuror,  my  friend ;  I  am  look¬ 
ing  for  a  superb  woman.” 

“  Whom  her  husband  has  lost  ?” 

“  It  is  she  who  has  lost  her  husband.” 

“  I  don’t  understand,  my  veteran.” 

“  She  is  a  widow.” 

“  Ah !  I  comprehend.” 

“But  you,  who  are  acquainted  with  every 
quarter  of  the  city,  and  who  have  sung  under 
every  balcony,  have  you  never  noticed  the  win¬ 
dow  of  the  Hotel  de  Grave,  Rue  dii  Reservoir  t” 

“  Is  it  she?”  interrupted  the  singer  hastily  ;  “  I 
know  her  ;  she  had  fiowers  in  her  balcony.  Yes, 
a  magnificent  woman,  who  used  to  throw  me 
twelve  sol  pieces  in  a  sheet  of  paper ;  but  she 
quitted  the  hotel  two  or  three  months  ago,  and 
it  is  now  closed.  There  are  no  fiowers  there 
now.  I  met  her,  eight  days  since,  disguised  as  a 
citizen,  in  the  Avenue  of  Satory.  She  must  live 
on  that  side  of  the  town.  Oh,  we  shall  find  her 
again,  my  veteran  ;  we  shall  find  her.” 

“  Well ;  as  you  know  her,  I  will  leave  you  to 
continue  the  experiment  alone.  My  presence 
would  be  useless,  and  might  become  suspicious  or 
dangerous.  Take  these  two  louis,  on  account, 
and  when  you  have  succeeded,  I  will  give  you 
all  yon  ask.  Dating  from  this  day,  a  rendezvous 
is  appointed  for  us  every  morning  at  nine,  before 
the  gate  of  the  Chateau.” 

“  Agreed,  my  veteran.” 

Valentin  joyfully  hastened  to  give  hopes  to 
M.  de  Pressy,  but  he  refused  to  give  him  any 
details  concerning  his  expedition. 


SONNET -HELOISE  TO  ABELARD _ No.  II. 

BT  BUZitBETB  OAEZS  SIOIB. 

I OOCLD  not  love  thee  did  a  servile  vein 
Thread  anywhere  the  mystery  of  my  heart — 

I  could  not  love  thee,  royal  as  thou  art, 

Did  I  not  know  the  lore  between  us  twain 
Would  doubly  crown  thee,  like  th’  anointing  raiu 
Upon  a  priestly  head.  I  have  no  part 
Of  life  or  soul  like  chattel  in  the  mart 
Or  sly  coquette.  If  thou  woulds't  come  again 
Unto  my  once  said  nay,  be  sure  that  I 
Should  hold  thy  manhood  as  of  little  worth — 

I  meet  thee,  face  to  face  ;  my  heart  as  high — 

It  were  a  shame,  in  this  all  equal  earth. 

Did  lack  of  nobleness  compel  man’s  eye 
Unto  a  downward  look  at  Love’s  great  birth. 
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CAPTAIN  DRAKE’S  DEFEAT. 

.\tTKR  Hall’s  surrender  of  the  post  at  Detroit, 
the  Indians,  haring  nothing  to  restrain  them  in 
their  murderous  incursions  into  the  State  of 
Ohio,  caused  the  utmost  alarm  to  the  inhabit¬ 
ants,  who  were  subjected  to  all  the  harassing 
consequences  of  savage  warfare.  To  protect 
themselves  os  well  as  their  exigencies  would 
admit,  the  male  portion  of  the  citizens  of  each 
town,  village  and  county,  enrolled  themselves  in 
compauies,  who  stood  ready  at  a  moment’s  notice  | 
to  obey  the  call  to  arms.  Among  many  other 
corps  organized  at  this  time,  and  under  these 
circustances,  was  one  in  Delaware  County,  the 
commandant  of  which  was  Captain  William 
Drake,  a  brave  and  energetic  officer,  jocose 
withal,  and,  like  all  of  his  class,  fond  of  playing 
a  practical  joke.  The  unfortunate  results, 
althougit  entirely  unforeseen,  of  one  of  his  mad 
pranks,  taught  him  a  severe  lesson,  however,  and 
he  ever  after  eschewed  their  perpetration.  Let 
us  turn  to  history  for  a  moment,  that  we  may 
properly  understand  the  position  of  affairs  at 
the  period  of  our  story. 

General  Harrison  was  appointed  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  North-western  army,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  inefficient  Hull,  and  the  forces  were 
pushed  forward  for  the  Maumee  Rapids,  with 
the  intention  of  recapturing  Detroit  before  Win¬ 
ter  set  in,  to  bo  prepared  for  the  invasion  of 
Canada  in  the  ensuing  Spring.  They  marched 
in  three  divisions — one  from  Wooster,  by  Upper 
Sandusky,  under  General  Wilkinson ;  another 
from  Urbanna,  by  Fort  McArthur,  under  General 
Tapper  ;  and  the  third  under  Harrison,  from  St. 
Mary’s,  by  the  Auglaize  and  Maumee  Rivers. 
This  arrangement  resulted  in  disaster.  General 
Wilkinson  arrived  at  the  place  of  r.'iidezvous, 
but  was  induced  to  push  still  further  forward  to 
attack  a  force  at  Frenchtown,  only  eighteen  miles 
from  Malden,  and  the  bloody  mas.-aere  of  the 
River  Raisin  followed,  in  which  his  command 
was  defeated  npd  captured,  and  many  of  the 
prisoners  killed  by  the  Indians.  General  Tup- 
per’s  detachment  did  not  move  as  directed,  and 
when  the  General  arrived  at  the  head  of  naviga¬ 
tion  on  the  Maumee,  he  found  himself  in  com¬ 
mand  of  only  one-third  of  the  army  which  he 
had  anticipated  meeting  at  that  place  ;  and  the 
construction  of  Fort  Meigs  was  all  that  was 
accomplished  during  the  Winter.  On  the  open¬ 
ing  of  Spring,  Proctor  laid  siege  to  the  Fort,  and 
although  unsuccessful,  the  defeat  and  slaughter 
of  the  reenforcements  to  the  garrison,  under 
Colonel  Dudley,  cast  a  heavy  gloom  over  the 
land,  and  augmented  the  despondency  caused 
by  the  surrender  of  Hull,  and  the  defeat  of 


Wilkinson.  The  siege  of  Fort  Meigs  being 
raised.  General  Harrison  left  Colonel  Clay  iu 
command,  and  hastened  to  Franklinton  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  new  army.  Taking  advantage  of  his 
absence.  General  Proctor  again  appeared  in  the 
vicinity,  and  made  another  attempt  to  reduce  it 
Colonel  Clay  had  but  a  few  hundred  men  to  de¬ 
fend  the  post,  but  this  duty  was  performed  so 
well,  that  Proctor,  despairing  of  success,  again 
raised  the  siege ;  but,  determined  not  to  return  to 
Malden  barren  of  laurels,  he  invested  the  Fort 
at  Lower  Sandusky,  which  was  imder  command 
of  Major  Croghau,  a  young  man  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  with  a  force  of  only  one  hundred 
and  sixty  men.  General  Harrison  was  at  this 
time  at  Fort  Seneca,  on  the  Sandusky  River, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Fort  Stephenson.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  bring  into  the  field  a  sufficient 
lK)dy  of  men  to  raise  the  siege,  and  drive  the 
British  and  Indians  back  to  their  stronghold  at 
Malden.  Notwithstanding  the  States  of  Ohio, 
Kentucky  and  Indiana  had  suffered  the  loss  of 
so  many  brave  men  in  the  defeats  and  massacres 
of  the  past  season,  they  nobly  responded  to  the 
call  of  Harrison,  and  among  other  corps  which 
marched  to  his  relief,  was  that  under  command 
of  Captain  Drake. 

They  encamped  the  first  night  at  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  outskirts  of  the  settlements,  and 
after  giving  orders  how  they  should  form  in 
case  of  an  attack,  the  Captain  stationed  sentries 
about  the  camp,  and  the  men  laid  themselves 
down  to  sleep.  Each  one,  choosing  his  place 
near  the  fire  and  wrapping  himself  in  his 
blanket,  threw  himself  upon  the  sward  with 
his  rifie  in  his  arms,  prepared  for  an  emer¬ 
gency,  and  the  whole  were  soon  wrapt  in 
slumber,  except  the  vigilant  sentinels  who  pa¬ 
trolled  their  beats  at  some  distance  from  the 
camp,  to  give  the  alarm  in  case  of  approaching 
danger.  The  sleep  of  the  Captain  was  restless, 
and  once  or  twice  during  the  night  he  arose,  and 
passed  around  the  camp  to  see  if  his  sentries 
were  at  their  posts,  aud  on  the  alert.  At  length, 
toward  morning,  he  arose,  and  as  he  looked 
around  upon  his  slumbering  companions,  the 
thought  occurred  to  him  to  ascertain,  by  a  false 
alarm,  how  many  he  might  depend  upon  in  case  of 
actual  danger.  No  sooner  said  than  done. 
Stealing  past  the  sentries  unobserved,  he  made 
his  way  some  distance  into  the  bushes,  and  hav¬ 
ing  discharged  his  rifle,  he  rushed  toward  the 
camp,  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  “  In¬ 
dians!  Indians!”  The  sentinels  immediately 
fired  their  pieces,  and  rushed  hastily  into  quar¬ 
ters,  repeating  the  cry,  “Indians!  Indians!” 
The  scene  which  ensued,  may  perhaps  be  im- 
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ugiucd,  but  it  canuut  be  depicted  either  by  pen  | 
or  pencil.  Some  of  the  more  courageous  and  I 
steady  endeavored  to  form  on  the  ground  de¬ 
signated  by  the  Captain  ;  others  were  running 
about,  half  asleep,  half  awake,  not  knowing  ex¬ 
actly  what  to  do.  while  not  a  few  seemed  dis¬ 
posed  to  trust  to  the 

“  Manual  excrciso  of  heeU  ** 

for  safety.  Among  the  latter  class  was  the  First 
Lieutenant,  who,  awakened  from  his  slumbers, 
perchance  from  dreams  of  savage  foes,  of  mas¬ 
sacre,  rapine  and  murder,  started  to  his  feet 
and  incontinently  took  to  his  heels,  preferring 
to  dejx'ud  upon  his  lejs.  rather  than  his  erms, 


for  security.  Had  he  remained  firm,  no  doubt 
the  men,  having  the  force  of  command  and  e.\- 
ample  to  direct  them,  would  have  formed  as  or¬ 
dered  to  do.  and  shown  themselves  ready  for  any 
emergency.  The  experience  of  all  history 
proves  that  no  alarm  is  more  startling  and  be¬ 
wildering,  and  consequently  more  likely  to  lie 
effectual  and  render  the  attack  of  even  a  smaller 
force  successful,  than  one  made  in  the  night, 
when  men,  suddenly  awakened  from  sound  sleep, 
become  confused  and  disordered.  Hence  this 
was  a  favorite  stratagem  of  the  Indians,  who, 
whenever  the  opportunity  offereil,  adopted  it. 
and  most  frequentlv  with  success.  The  Western 
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pioneers  had  become  accustomed  to  this  mode 
of  warfare,  however,  and  in  the  life  of  constant 
danger  which  they  led,  and  in  repeated  conflicts 
with  the  Indians,  had  been  taught  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  such  sudden  and  startling  disturbance 
to  their  repose.  It  may  have  been,  and  doubt¬ 
less  was,  a  part  of  the  Captain’s  idea  to  drill  his 
men  to  instantaneous  readiness  for  emergencies 
of  this  nature,  so  that  should  such  occur  in  real¬ 
ity,  he  might  depend  with  certainty  upon  their 
presence  of  mind  and  alacrity,  in  springing  to 
their  respective  posts  and  obeying  orders.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  his  desires  were  frustrated  by  the 
unaccountable  fear  and  trepidation  displayed  by 
his  subordinate,  who,  without  looking  behind 
him,  but  doubtless  thinking  that  a  whole  army 
of  Indian  warriors  were  at  his  heels,  dashed  off 
over  logs,  stones  and  stumps,  at  a  rate  of  speed 
which  threatened  imminent  peril  to  his  neck 
and  limbs — his  excited  imagination  converting 
the  sounds  of  confusion  in  his  rear  into  Indian 
war-whoops  and  yells  of  victory.  Seeing  the 
consternation,  confusion  and  impending  disgrace 
of  his  command,  the  Captain  repented  of  his 
experiment  and  quickly  announced  the  hoax  he 
had  played,  and  ordered  a  halt ;  and  order  was 
once  more  restored  to  the  camp.  The  mind  of 
the  thoroughly  frightened  Lieutenant,  however, 
was  so  completely  imbued  with  the  idea  that  the 
camp  had  been  attacked  and  his  comrades 
slaughtered,  that  it  could  not  entertain  any 
other  thought,  and  when  the  sounds  died  away 
in  the  distance  and  were  heard  no  more,  he  as- 
scribed  the  silence  to  the  fact  that  they  had  all 
succumbed  to  the  tomahawks  and  scalping 
knives  of  the  relentless  foe,  and  that  he  was  the 
only  survivor  of  all  the  party.  This  lent  addi¬ 
tional  speed  to  his  limbs,  and  on,  on  he  went, 
tearing  through  the  bushes,  falling  over  logs, 
wading  through  bogs  and  marshes,  regardless  of 
the  piercing  thorns  which  tore  his  clothing  into 
shreds  and  lacerated  his  flesh ;  the  sharp  stones 
which  cut  his  feet,  or  the  wild  grape-vines 
which  were  constantly  tripping  him  to  the 
ground.  Rising  after  each  fall,  and  still  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  enemy  were  in  pursuit,  he 
madly  urged  his  headlong  flight.  The  moon 
was  about  three  hours  high  when  he  had  laid 
down,  and  he  supposed  that  he  had  slept  but  a 
few  moments  when  he  was  so  suddenly  awakened ; 
he  therefore  had  taken  that  bright  luminary  for  his 
guide,  and  directed  his  course  for  home.  But 
having  had  time  to  reach  the  western  horizon, 
she  misled  him,  and  instead  of  pursuing  a 
southerly  direction  he  had  been  running  toward 
the  west.  Instead  of  reaching  the  point  from 
whence  the  party  had  set  out,  he  found  himself. 


after  running  about  ten  miles  through  the  for¬ 
est,  at  Radnor  Settlement,  which  he  reached 
jiist  about  the  break  of  day,  bare-headed,  his 
clothes  almost  torn  from  his  person,  the  blood 
trickling  from  the  wounds  made  by  thorns  and 
briars,  his  body  besmeared  with  mud  and  dirt, 
and  altogether  presenting  a  sight  well  calculated 
to  give  force  to  the  idea  that  he  had  escaped 
from  a  fearful  field  of  strife  and  massacre.  The 
sleeping  inhabitants  of  the  settlement  were  soon 
aroused  from  their  slumbers,  and  listening  to 
the  awful  recital  of  the  dangers  he  had  escaped. 
According  to  his  story,  the  corps  had  been  at¬ 
tacked  while  asleep  by  an  overwhelming  force 
of  Indians  who  had  burst  upon  them  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly,  and  slaughtered  them  in  cold 
blood,  before  any  cflectual  resistance  could  be 
made ;  that  he  alone  of  all  the  number  had  es¬ 
caped,  although  pursued  by  the  foe  with  the  ut¬ 
most  pertinacity.  The  effect  of  this  intelligence 
upon  the  settlers  was  such  as  might  naturally 
be  expected  under  the  circumstances.  They 
knew  that  Proctor,  with  a  large  body  of  British 
troops  and  upward  of  two  thousand  Indians 
under  Tecumseh,  were  besieging  Fort  Stephen¬ 
son,  while  the  force  under  Harrison  amounted 
to  no  more  than  a  third  of  their  numbers. 
What  conclusion  more  natural  to  arrive  at,  than 
that  they  had  prevailed,  and  were  now  sweep¬ 
ing  through  the  settlements  to  wreak  a  dire  re¬ 
venge  upon  every  hapless  pale-face  who  should 
fall  in  their  way.  The  utmost  confusion  now 
prevailed  ;  the  alarm  of  the  camp  had  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  village,  and  there  was  no  laugh¬ 
ing  Captain  to  explain  the  hoax.  The  news 
spread  like  a  fire  on  the  prairie,  and  every  man. 
woman  and  child  prepared  for  instant  and  rapid 
flight.  A  scene  ensued  which  beggars  descrip¬ 
tion.  Horses  were  saddled,  or  harnessed  to  the 
family  wagon  with  the  utmost  precipitation. 
Women,  children  and  the  most  valuable  house¬ 
hold  goods  were  tumbled  into  the  latter  pell- 
mell,  evpry  one  being  moved  by  the  same 
anxious  desire  to  lead  he  flight  from  such  dan¬ 
gerous  proximity  to  the  fearful  foe.  Some  load¬ 
ed  their  rifles,  with  which  to  defend  themselves 
if  attacked ;  others  were  packing  up  a  few  val¬ 
uables  and  edibles  for  their  journey,  while 
some  were  bewildered  and  did  nothing.  Every 
shade  of  character  was  brought  out,  from  the 
cool,  intrepid  woodman,  who  made  ready  to  de¬ 
fend  his  wife  and  children  to  the  death,  to  the 
cowardly  poltroon,  who  stood  wringing  his 
hands  and  hearing  in  the  rustling  of  the  leaf,  or 
the  sighing  of  the  breeze,  the  dread  approach 
of  the  enemy.  All  concurred  in  one  thing,  and 
that  was,  that  instant,  speedy  and  precipi- 
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tate  flight  was  necessary,  if  they  would  save 
their  lives  and  preserve  their  scalps,  and 
it  was  immediately  commenced,  with  all  the 
accompaniments  attending  such  a  stampede- - 
supposing  the  Indians  to  be  immediately  in  the 
rear  of  the  flying  settlers.  The  reader  may 
smile,  but  it  was  no  joke  to  them ;  it  was  rudely 
severing  all  the  ties  of  homo  which,  though 
humble  and  rude  pcrhap.s,  presented  to  them  all 
the  attractions  and  fond  associations  which  the 
fact  that  it  was  of  their  own  creation  could 
throw  around  it  They  took  a  last,  fond,  linger¬ 
ing  look,  and  departed  on  their  aimless  flight. 
None  knew  whither  to  flee  for  safety ;  they 
might  be  compelled  to  put  the  Ohio  River  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  foe.  As  they  went,  they 
communicated  the  alarm  to  the  various  settlers 
on  the  route,  and  these,  joining  in  the  exodus, 
swelled  the  crowd  which,  about  sunrise,  came 
pouring  through  the  town  of  Delawai-e,  produc¬ 
ing  among  the  citizens  the  same  confusion  and 
dismay  which  had  moved  tliem  to  flight.  Indeed 
their  feelings  were  the  more  poignant,  that  they 
had  to  mourn  their  relatives  and  friends  slaugh- 
teresl  by  the  foe.  Scarcely  a  family  in  the  place 
but  was  called  upon  to  grieve  for  the  loss  of 
some  one  of  its  members  who  belonged  to  the 
ill-fated  company.  Immediate  preparations  were 
made  for  removal,  but  while  those  were  going 
forward  with  all  the  baste  which  the  seeming 
exigencies  of  the  case  demanded,  a  few  men 
were  dispatched  as  scouts  to  ascertain  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  enemy.  Meanwhile  the  crowd  hur¬ 
ried  on,  a  large  portion  going  to  Worthington, 
some  to  Franklinton,  and  others  as  far  as  Chilli- 
cothe.  Many  anecdotes  are  related,  going  to 
show  the  state  of  trepidation  and  fear  in  which 
the  affrighted  fugitives  pursued  their  way — show¬ 
ing,  also,  that  there  is  no  difference  between  sup¬ 
posed  and  real  danger,  except  that  in  the  case 
of  those  actuated  by  the  former,  no  sympathy  is 
felt  by  those  who  escape  the  infection.  One 
family,  named  Peusy,  drove  so  fast  that  they 
Jolted  one  of  their  children,  a  boy  about  three 
years  old,  out  of  the  wagon,  and  did  not  discover 
their  loss  until  they  had  driven  some  five  or  six 
miles  on  their  way  to  Worthington.  A  consul¬ 
tation  was  held  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  the 
emergency.  To  go  back  seemed  to  be  flying  in 
the  face  of  the  foe,  perchance  to  find  him  already 
dead,  and  after  arguing  the  pros  and  cons,  it  was 
decided  that  the  safety  of  the  rest  demanded  the 
sacrifice  of  the  little  one,  and  he  was  left  to  his 
fate,  while  the  parents  drove  on  with  heavy 
hearts.  He  was  found  and  taken  care  of  by 
others,  was  afterward  restored  to  his  friends,  and 
was  recently  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  his 


early  home.  One  poor  mother,  iu  the  haste  ui.d 
confusion  of  hurrying  off,  beside  herself  with 
fear,  forgot  her  infant,  which  lay  sleeping  in  the 
cradle.  Her  husband  was  a  member  of  the  ill- 
starred  corps,  and  what  with  grief  at  his  sudden 
loss,  fright,  terror  and  dismay,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  she  should  lose  her  presence 
of  mind,  and  become  littie  short  of  insane.  Af¬ 
ter  riding  some  distance,  the  friends  with  whom 
she  rode  inquired  for  her  child,  which  was  the 
first  intimation  she  had  that  she  bad  ieft  it  behind 
her.  With  all  her  maternal  feeling  fully  aroused, 
she  determined  to  return  for  it,  while  her  friends 
waited  for  that  purpose.  After  the  lapse .  of 
some  time,  they  beheld  her  returning,  beai  ing  in 
her  arms,  not  the  infant,  but  a  stick  of  wood, 
which  she  had  seized  upon  in  her  absence  of 
mind,  leaving  her  babe  stiil  quietly  sleeping  iu 
its  cradie.  It,  too,  was  left  to  its  fate,  was  cared 
for  by  others,  and  eventually  restored  to  its 
mother,  who  had  the  further  felicity  of  meeting 
her  husband  on  his  “  return  from  the  wars.” 

The  scouts  who  had  been  sent  out  proceeded 
os  far  as  Norton,  where  they  found  the  people 
pursuing  their  ordinary  avocations,  they  having 
l)een  informed  by  a  messenger  from  Capt.  Drake 
of  the  true  state  of  the  case.  As  soon  as  they 
realized  the  full  extent  of  the  affair,  they 
hastened  back  to  their  friends  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  the  alarm  which  had  now  Ijeen  spread 
far  and  wide.  It  was  too  late,  however,  to  do 
this  effectually,  the  haste  of  many  t)cingso  great 
that  they  had  left  all  behind  them,  satisfied  to 
preserve  their  lives  from  the  tomahawk  and 
scalping-knife,  or  from  the  more  fearful  torments 
of  the  stake  and  the  faggot.  Delaware  itself 
was  fortunate  in  receiving  the  information  before 
a  large  number  of  its  inhabitants  had  fled  ;  but 
there  were  some  portions  of  the  county  which 
suffered  severely  from  the  abandonment  of  the 
settlers.  The  crops  remained  uncultivated  and 
unharvested  for  want  of  the  necessary  hands 
wherewith  to  perform  the  labors  of  the  field  ;  a 
vast  amount  was  destroyed  by  the  cattle  which, 
left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  broke  down  the 
slight  fences  and  laid  waste  whole  acres  of 
“  roasting  ears  ”  and  tender  grain,  and  every¬ 
thing  went  to  rock  and  ruin.  It  was  a  serious 
check  to  the  growth  of  the  county,  as  the 
inhabitants,  whether  from  mortification  at  the 
undue  fear  they  had  displayed,  or  from  whatever 
cause,  were  slow  to  return  to  their  homes — 
many  having  fled  so  far  that  the  news  was  slow 
to  reach  them,  and,  having  formed  new  associa¬ 
tions,  never  did  return.  The  feelings  of  the 
cowardly  Lieutenant,  when  he  heard  the  true 
cause  of  the  sudden  alarm  upon  the  camp,  and 
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reflucted  upon  the  ecrioua  results  which  followed 
his  unfortunate  faux  pat,  may  be  imagined. 
Among  the  pioneers,  those  brave  and  hardy  men 
who  spent  their  lives  in  one  long  continued  con¬ 
test  with  the  most  savagh  and  relentless  foe, 
cowardice  was  looked  upon  as  the  worst  of 
crimes,  and  the  unlucky  individual  who  showed 
the  white  feather  was  subject  to  the  scoffs  and 
jeers  of  all,  and,  although  the  country  had  re¬ 
ceived,  at  the  period  of  my  story,  large  accessions 
of  inhabitants  from  the  other  States,  who  brought 
with  them  different  characteristics  and  senti¬ 
ments,  there  was  still  enough  of  the  old  spirit 
left  to  make  the  Lieutenant’s  position  uncom¬ 
fortable,  and  he  emigrated. 

Capt.  Drake  and  his  company,  perfectly  un¬ 
conscious  of  the  effects  produced  in  their  rear  by 
the  fugitive  from  their  camp,  marched  to  San¬ 
dusky  and  took  part  in  the  operations  of  the 
campaign  with  credit  to  themselves  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  their  General.  The  Captain  became  a 
prominent  man  in  the  county,  filled  the  office 
of  Associate  Judge  and  others  of  equal  impor¬ 
tance,  and  was  living  a  few  years  since.  Ue 
never  forgot  the  circumstances  of  his  celebrated 
defeat. 

EXPOS  TULA T I O  N  . 

BT  ILART  FORREST. 

la  it  meet 
For  the  feet 
That  impatiently  trod 
The  shivering  aod 
By  the  door  of  my  heart ; 

That  pattered  down  the  street 
Thro’  the  chill  driving  sleet. 

And  stood  all  alone 
Wlien  not  a  star  shone, 

By  the  door  of  ray  heart ; 

That  erossed  the  cold  threshold  and  warmed  in  the  glou 
Which  Bre-light  and  love-light  tossed  to  and  fro ; 

That  tenderly  stepped  over  memory’s  graves 
And  lingered  so  lightly,  while  murmurous  waves. 

From  life’s  rolling  river,  pulsed  in  soft  laves 
Their  whiteness  upon  ; 

That  stole  on  to  the  bowers 
And  the  Heaven-lifted  flowers. 

Where  Hope  was  a  bird,  and  the  silver-winged  hours 
Floated  up  through  aronuis  and  soft  dropping  showers 
To  the  glory  beyon  f 
Is  it  meet 
For  these  feet — 

For  these  dainty  white  feet — 

To  trample  the  flowers 
That  laughed  in  these  bowers  ; 

To  jostle  the  dew  from  convolvulus  tips — 

To  dash  out  the  kiss  from  jessamine  lips, 

To  startle  Hope’s  birdling  from  Hope’s  sheltered  nest 
On  the  spotless  snow-drop’s  tremulous  breast — 

To  stir  the  still  waters,  and  wilder  the  dream 
Of  the  lotus-bud  softly  afloat  on  the  stream  f 
Is  It  well, 

Mabel  r 


Let  us  take  up  this  shell 
Upon  memory’s  shore. 

And  listen,  Mabel, 

To  its  iow  ritoumelle 
Of  days  gone  before. 

Let  us  sit,  soul  to  soul. 

And  hear  the  years  roll 
Into  the  life-scroll 
That  ends  never  more. 

We  have  said  “  thee  and  thou  ”  to  each  other,  Mabel ; 
We  have  clasped  our  hands  while  a  spectral  bell 
Was  tolling  in  each  of  our  hearts  the  knell 
Of  a  hope— of  a  joy,  which  neither  could  tell, 

Which  unuttered  and  nameless  exhaled  a  farewell, 
And  went  up  in  the  footprints  of  angels  to  dwell ; 

We  have  wrought  together  on  life’s  highway. 

In  the  glare  and  dust  of  a  common  day. 

While  the  waving  woods  and  the  mountain  bights. 
And  the  eagle’s  lone,  majestic  flights 
Have  beckoned  our  souls  away. 

We  liave  stopped' us  over  the  senseless  stones, 

And  braised  our  Angers  among  the  dry  bones. 

To  gather  the  meed 
For  our  human  need  ; 

We  have  talked  of  humanity’s  plodding  round. 

Of  trifles  and  cares,  and  the  echoing  sound 
And  the  simple  dust-mound 
When  the  spirit  is  freed  ; 

While  stately  and  calm  within  each  of  us  stood 
The  awful  immortal,  lifting  its  rood. 

And  gazing  right  on  to  the  inflnite  good. 

’Twas  a  holy  spell 
That  linked  us  well ; 

And  the  seraphs  tell 
Of  its  argent  light 
And  its  wondrous  might, 

.4nd  call  it  their  own  amaranthine  flower— 

.4  chance-seed  dropped  in  a  blissful  hour 
From  the  rarest  plant  in  the  royal  bower. 

Is  it  well, 

Mabel, 

For  this  breathing  speli — 

This  beautiful  flower 
From  Paradise  bower — 

To  fold  its  white  hands  its  bosom  before. 

And  hush  its  sweet  life  “  to  a  bud  ”  once  moru  ? 

’Tis  a  darksome  way  ; 

And  we  miss  the  ray 
That  goldenest  lay 
On  the  weary  clay ; 

The  pale  brow  is  stooping, 

The  eyelids  are  drooping. 

The  lips  are  a-glow — 

For  the  blessing  and  bliss 
Of  the  tingering  kis»— 

And  the  fragrant-air 
Of  the  whispered  prayer 
That  hallowed  them  so. 

Mabel,  Mabel, 

We  cannot  foretell 
The  storms  that  lie 
In  the  shrouded  sky. 
liSt  us  cherish  this  bud  of  our  folded  love 
.And  tenderly  shelter  our  beautiful  dove. 

Till  the  days  are  fair 
And  the  mists  of  care 
Are  lifted  and  scattered  in  God’s  pure  air  ; 
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Till  ire  cUsp  our  hmoda  on  a  cloudleM  ahore 

And  mingle  our  spirits  in  light  once  more  ; 

Till  the  dove  U  at  rest 
In  its  native  nest, 

Orerhanging  the  stream 
Where  the  cherubim  dream— 

Our  lore,  Mabel, 

We  will  guard  it  well. 

A'ew  York. 

TABLE  TURNING- SPIRITUALISM.* 

We  hare  before  us  a  work  upon  this  subject, 
by  a  French  Protestant  clergyman,  whose  men¬ 
tal  and  moral  qualifications  peculiarly  adapt 
him  to  the  investigation  of  a  theme  so  much 
engaging  the  public  mind,  and  preeminently 
entitle  his  opinions  to  respect. 

The  thinking  world  is  divided  between  two 
classes  at  the  present  day,  one  of  which  believes 
in  the  reality  of  a  spiritual  intelligence  mani¬ 
fested  through  raps,  turning  tables.  Ac.,  and 
another  which  believes  in  a  far-off  spiritualism, 
limited  to  the  times  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles, 
and  regard  all  other  manifestations  as  anti- 
Christian  and  superstitious,  if  not  absolutely 
of  the  Devil.  The  one  believes  in  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  revelation  to  our  own  times  ;  the 
other  believes  it  restricted  to  the  times  and  oc¬ 
casions  set  forth  in  the  Bible.  The  one  ladieves 
in  progress  and  development,  the  other  will  go 
no  further  than  the  external  letter  of  tlie  Word 
of  God  defines  and  justifies.  The  one  looks  to 
the  law  written  in  the  very  organization  of  man, 
recognizing  the  force  of  the  assertion,  “  the 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for 
the  Sabbath,”  the  Bible  for  man,  not  man  for 
the  Bible — it  Ixiing  a  comment,  illustration  and 
I’evelation  of  man  to  himself ;  the  other  places 
the  Bible  in  the  foreground,  and  man  in  per¬ 
spective,  and  he  is  to  admit  of  no  inward  law 
nor  outward  experience  unrecognized  in  Holy 
Writ.  We  have  given  the  two  extremes,  leav¬ 
ing  the  reader  to  fill  in  the  shades  of  the  pic¬ 
ture. 

Count  Gasperin,  the  author  of  the  work  upon 
Table  Turnings,  belongs  to  the  extreme  of  the 
second  class  of  which  we  have  spoken.  He  is  a 
clear-headed,  honest-minded  representative  of 
the  Orthodox  mode  of  belief.  He  is  pious,  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  very  greatly  in  earnest.  He  is 
fully  confirmed  in  his  own  faith.  It  docs  not 
sit  loosely  uiK>a  him,  like  an  ill-fitting  garment, 
but  is  accurately  adjusted  to  his  whole  mental 
caliber.  He  has  the  entire  Orthodox  vocabu- 

•A  TREATI.SE  ON  TURNING  TABIJS,  THE  SUPER¬ 
NATURAL  IN  GENERAL,  AND  SPIRITS.  TransUteil 
from  the  French  of  Count  Aoixor  Db  Gasparix  by 
E.  W.  Robxrt,  with  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  Rorkrt 
lUntD,  D.  D.,  2  ToIa.  New  York :  Kiggins  &  Kel¬ 
logg- 


lary  at  his  fingers'  ends,  aud  we  have  uo  uiuiiiu  r 
of  doubt,  from  leading  the  book,  that  he  adorns 
and  illustrates  the  graces  it  inculcates. 

Now  this  is  an  important  stand-point.  A 
work  emanating  from  so  large  a  Christiau  body, 
from  one  arrogating  to  itself  the  best  faith 
of  the  fathers,  one  cai-eful  to  eschew  hpresy  and 
to  adhere  to  what  is  set  forth  for  acceptance, 
cannot  be  put  aside  as  of  uo  moment  in  itself. 
The  Iwok  demands  a  strong  drawing  of  lines^ 
It  openly  denounces  the  Unitarian  Church  as 
the  grand  receptacle  for  all  the  monstrous  here¬ 
sies,  abuses  and  sorceries  which  have  disgraced 
the  world — while  the  Orthordox  Church  clears 
her  garments  of  the  contamination,  and  shakes 
the  dust  of  her  feet  in  the  face  and  eyes  of  her 
opponents.  The  Unitarian  Church  will  feel  the 
need  of  reply,  and  yet  we  do  not  know  which 
branch  or  sect  would  feel  it  incumbent  upon  it¬ 
self  to  do  so.  It  would  seem  that  our  writer 
has  made  the  mistake  of  applying  this  term  to 
all  who  do  not  accept  the  Calvanistic  creed, 
whereas  the  Unitarian  body,  so  called,  is  com¬ 
paratively  small,  and  has  been  more  unwilling 
to  accept  modern  spiritualism  than  any  other 
class  of  Christians.  Indeed,  these  phenomena 
have  found  the  readier  eredence  from  sceptics 
and  free-thinkers  generally,  its  great  ground  of 
triumph  consisting  in  the  fact  that  it  has  con¬ 
verted  the  Atheist  (if  such  an  anomaly  exists 
in  a  God-created  being)  to  a  belief  in  the  spir¬ 
itual  and  eternal ;  those  whose  spiritual  organi¬ 
zation  has  little  urgency  being  the  ones  who  re¬ 
ceive  most  readily  the  A  B  C  of  a  spiritual 
arcana. 

The  Trinitarian  Church  can  do  no  less  than 
accept  the  claims  here  set  up  or  deny  the  prem¬ 
ises  upon  which  they  arc  based.  The  one  must 
a.ssert  her  right  to  a  sound  Christian  faith  in  the 
supernatural,  and  the  other  must  clear  hei-sclf 
from  the  imputation  of  materialism.  IMiilc 
they  are  doing  this,  the  Spiritualists,  so  called, 
the  ultra  school  of  Unitarianism,  arc  in  a  fair 
way  of  establishing  a  third,  and  new  church, 
already  counting  its  millions.  Count  Gasparin 
has  cast  down  the  gauntlet,  and  it  must  be  taken 
up,  but  in  so  doing,  he  has  not  possibly  seen  the 
materialistic  tendency  of  his  own  argument. 
He  rejects  so  much  that  we  begin  to  find  the 
ground  of  faith  very  narrow,  and  our  spiritual 
hopes  dissolving  into  a  vapory  intangibility. 
We  begin  to  look  about  in  order  to  learn  how 
much  reality  there  is  in  our  religious  opinions ; 
but  we  commend  the  work  he  has  done  to  our¬ 
selves  and  others,  as  just  what  is  needed  to  pro¬ 
voke  a  full,  thorough  investigation. 

The  first  excitement  produced  in  the  country 
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by  the  raps  and  their  auppoaed  supernatural 
character  has  subsided,  leaving  behind  it  a 
growing  faith  in  what  is  really  spiritual,  and 
which  had  become  much  obscured  in  the  public 
mind.  So  much  is  unquestionably  well.  The 
higher  ortler  of  minds  have  been  in  no  need  of 
these  external  demonstrations,  and  have  certainly 
witnessed  them  with  caution,  if  not  distrust. 
We  have  ourselves  been  kindly  received  at 
spiritual  circles,  and  have  more  than  once 
called  forth  the  “  all  hail  ”  of  some  one  inspired 
seer  for  the  time  being.  We  have  witnessed  but 
little  objectionable  in  itself,  although  we  have 
seen  unmistakable  nervous  action,  magnetic  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  a  religious  fervor  amounting  to 
ecstasy.  There  was  nothing  supernatural  in  all 
this.  Tables  have  moved,  we  thought,  by  the 
action  of  vM,  or  magnetism.  Revelations  have 
been  made,  we  were  sure,  from  clairvoyance. 
Poetry  has  been  written  to  us,  and  of  us,  but  so 
meager  in  the  elements  of  true  poetry  that  we 
took  heart,  and  pronounced  it  not  from  the 
.Spirit  World,  unless  poets  arc  to  be  banished 
from  Heaven,  just  as  Plato  e-xcludes  them  from 
his  model  republic. 

This  spiritual  poetry  is  one  cf  the  crudest 
and  wicki.’dest  of  libels  upon  the  divine  frater¬ 
nity,  and  if  we  are  to  take  all  that  is  delivered 
us  ns  coming  from  d(‘ad  statesmen,  philosophers 
and  poets  as  genuine  revelations,  it  would  do 
more  than  all  things  else  to  shake  our  faith  in 
the  nature  of  the  soul  and  its  ultimate  destina¬ 
tion.  The  future  state,  so  far  from  being  a 
desirable  and  a  progressive  one,  would  assume 
an  aspect  of  mere  mussiness  and  poverty,  a 
retrograde,  miserable  state,  as  dim  and  shadowy 
as  the  ancient  Hades.  We  prefer  to  reject  these 
revelations  mtliiT  than  lay  aside  our  faith  in  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things. 

Wo  once  had  the  presumption  to  call  at  one 
of  these  sittings  for  Jacob  Behman,  for  the  old 
a-strologer  Nostrodamus,  and  then  for  Sweden- 
l)org.  There  was  no  response.  No  clairvoyant 
was  present  No  one  who  knew  anything  about 
these  men ;  therefore  the  mention  of  their  names 
could  stimulate  no  organ  into  action.  It  was 
like  giving  a  man  a  crowbar  to  break  granite 
upon  a  western  prairie,  where  there  is  no  use  for 
the  instrument.  At  length,  with  some  twinges 
of  conscience,  we  invoked  Margaret  Fuller. 
Instantly  the  medium  spoke  and  wrote  also. 
‘‘  Margaret  was  present ;  she  was  very  happy  to 
be  called  upon.  She  esteemed  it  a  privilege  to 
say  something  to  those  still  in  the  flesh.  She 
was  very  happy  and  content,  and  had  persons 
about  her  who  made  her  happy,  &c.” 

We  could  have  blushed  for  shame.  Margaret, 


the  proud  intellectualist,  rambling  and  talking 
in  this  maudlin  manner,  ready  to  come  at  the 
tieck  of  any  impertinent  caller  ;  stooping  from 
her  lofty  sphere  to  racket  a  table,  and  speak 
through  profane  lips !  The  whole  was  prepos¬ 
terous. 

Even  in  this  case  we  believed  then  and  now, 
that  there  was  magnetism,  and  some  clairvoy¬ 
ance,  though  neither  were  of  a  high  order.  The 
whole  had  become  a  matter  of  barter,  and  the 
finer  essence  which  might  have  existed  in  the 
medium  originally  was  nearly  evaporated. 

This  seems  to  have  been  exactly  the  point 
where  Count  Gasparin  takes  the  subject  in  hand. 
In  1853-4  the  subject  had  passed  to  Europe,  and 
created  even  more  speculation  and  excitement 
tlian  it  had  done  this  side  of  the  water.  It  is  not 
our  purpose  to  follow  the  writer  through  his 
lalKired  discussions  with  the  savans  of  the  Acade¬ 
my,  or  the  individual  writers,  little  known  and 
cared  for  in  this  country,  who  have  provoked  so 
much  the  sprightly  satire  of  his  pen.  These 
things  show,  however,  the  state  of  dpinion 
abroad,  and  thence  have  a  value. 

Count  Gasparin,  seeing  how  much  the  subject 
arrested  public  attention,  determined  to  examine 
fully  into  it.  For  this  purpose  himself  and 
friends,  a  few  reliable  and  intelligent  persons 
of  unquestionable  integrity  and  profound  good 
sense,  for  several  months  took  the  matter  in 
Iiand  with  a  truly  praiseworthy  zeal  and  untiring 
patience.  The  result  of  those  sittings  is  given 
in  the  volumes  before  us.  According  to  his 
opinion  the  phenomenon  of  the  turning  tables  is  a 
well  demonstrated,  scientific  fact,  no  more  to  be 
disputed  than  any  other  well  attested  fact. 

He  concludes  always,  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
that  the  tables  turn  from  a  pure  physical  law — 
a  fluid  generated  in  the  operators  by  means  of  a 
strong  triU  superadded  to  a  well  organized, 
healthful  physique.  Motions  were  produced 
without  contact ;  heavy  weights  were  raised 
from  the  floor,  but  nothing  could  be  adduced  to 
justify  any  belief  in  a  supernatural  agency. 

He  was  willing  to  see  if  there  was  any  reality 
at  all  in  the  claims  set  up  by  spiritualists.  Did 
the  tables  turn  at  all  ?  Could  they  be  lifted  up 
without  contact  ?  If  so,  what  was  the  cause  ? 
Was  there  any  natural  solution?  or  did  all  arise 
from  the  supernatural  ? 

He  demonstrated  first  the  reality  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena.  The  tables  did  turn.  They  were  made 
to  rise  from  the  floor;  they  pirouetted,  they 
wheeled ;  they  cut  antics  upon  one  foot,  and  then 
another ;  they  seemed  possessed  by  a  grotcaquc! 
diabolism.  Just  in  proportion,  as  the  operators 
are  energetic,  harmonious,  and  intent  upon  their 
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work,  lively  and  hopeful,  the  tables  career  and  the  masses  onward,  while  the  innumerable  cum- 
dance  and  obey  with  the  docility  of  a  subjugated  mentators  and  sects  which  spring  from  them  from 
power.  When  the  operators  began  to  be  time  to  time,  have  a  constant  tendency  to  restrict 
fatigued  with  their  efforts,  the  tables  waxed  and  neutralize  progression ;  but,  out  of  these 
lazy,  and  at  length  sobered  themselves  to  the  sects,  with  their  more  feeble  perception  of  light, 
functions  usually  delegated  to  them,  of  standing  spring  the  many  groups  of  feeble  thinkers  and  * 
decorously  under  the  weight  of  books,  dishes,  large  asserters  of  dogmas ;  men  who  see  half  and 
and  other  articles  of  use.  All  their  diablirie  is  not  the  whole,  who  interpret  literally  and  dcs 
forgotten.  nounce  savagely ;  who  mistake  a  “  farthing 

lie  finds  the  solution  of  all  this  in  the  will-  light  ”  for  the  sun,  an  ignis-fatuous  for  a  star  ; 
fluid,  as  we  shall  call  it.  Next  he  goes  into  tlr  who  convert  spiritualism  into  a  grand  satuma- 
old  belief  in  magic,  necromancy,  possession,  Ac.,  lia  and  limit  God’s  word  and  power  to  their  own 
w  hich  has  existed  in  all  times  and  among  nil  nnderstanding  of  them ;  conjurers,  sorcerers,  and 
people,  and  finds  a  solution  for  all  in  this  fluid,  all  those  w  ho  having  lost  the  original  truth  which 
or  in  hallucination  and  fraud.  Wc  are  afraid  had  spoken  with  “  tongues  of  flame,”  are  found 
that  the  testy  little  Frenchman  has  done  mort  groping  almut  the  altar  in  the  vain  hope  of  en- 
than  he  designed.  He  does  not  leave  margin  kindling  dead  ashes. 

enough  for  the  action  of  the  true  spiritual  and  But  let  us  meet  the  subject.  In  all  this  folly  of 
divine.  He  sweeps  too  clean,  and  in  the  dust  he  materialism  and  superstition  there  was  always 
raises  obscures  what  he  means  to  cleai'.  the  germ  of  a  truth. 

There  is  no  question  that  superstition  and  Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  the  nature  of 
falsehood,  no  less  than  bigotry  and  iatolerance,  our  creation.  We  have  a  vast  number  of  facul- 
have  ridden  rough  shod  over  the  world.  They  ties  which  place  us  in  relation  to  the  external 
are  a  group  always  hand  in  hand,  but  are  we  world,  senses  capable  of  affording  us  pleasure 
thence  to  infer  that  there  is  no  good  mixed  np  and  pain.  The  sense  of  smell  places  us  in  rela¬ 
in  these  things?  Assuredly  not.  Superstition  t  ion  with  the  rose  and  the  lilly,  no  less  than  with 
was  the  twilight  of  religion,  and  bigotry  is  that  the  nauseous  night-shade.  The  sense  of  hearing 
persisfance  of  principle  which  compounds  the  affords  the  delicious  harmonies  of  music,  and  the 
martyr.  There  is  always  a  gem  even  in  the  harsh  discords  of  inhuman  cries  and  resonant 
head  of  the  toad,  and  the  fairest  rose  will  cast  a  yells  ;  sight  gives  us  the  glory  and  beauty  of 
shadow.  The  difficulty  has  not  been  in  the  the  earth,  no  less  than  visions  of  misery  and 
faith,  but  in  the  spirit  which  persecutes  therefor,  disgust ;  taste  affords  the  dews  of  hybla  and 
But  when  we  look  to  the  past,  run  our  eyes  the  absynthian  gall ;  touch,  the  velvet  fur  and 
adown  the  cycle  of  ages,  we  are  filled  with  the  stinging  nettle ;  yet  all  these  brought  to  the 
shame  and  grief  that  so  few  have  appeared  capa-  external  sense  are  symbols  of  an  inner  one  of 
ble  of  rebuke  to  their  cotemporaries ;  so  few  who  more  refined  and  exquisite  significancy.  No  one 
dared  enter  their  solemn  protest  to  the  abuses  believes  that  the  outer  world  is  the  all  in  all. 
around  them  ;  so  few  unmagnetized  by  the  spirit  Besides  this  external  adjustment,  there  is  still 
of  their  own  times,  so  that  they  could  see  the  left  a  vast  amount  of  being,  not  outward,  not 
true  universal ;  so  few  who  could  stand  with  visible  to  the'  senses,  to  which  nothing  entirely 
eternal  lights  falling  upon  their  head,  supernal  material  can  respond.  This  portion  of  us  is  as 
truth  and  beauty  emanating  from  their  lips,  urgent  and  as  strongly  marked  as  anything  to 
while  all  about  them  reflected  the  lurid  lights  which  mere  sense  can  respond,  and  to  this  we 
of  a  lower  sphere,  and  uttered  the  unmeaning  are  as  carbfnlly  adjusted  as  we  are  to  the  exter- 
jargons  of  a  credulous  and  corrupt  age.  nal.  We  are  a4justed  to  the  material  world. 

But  such  have  existed,  and  in  this  fact  we  and  we  find  ourselves  no  less  ac^usted  to  the 
take  hope  in  all  times  of  difficulty.  A  Moses  has  spiritual  world.  All  that  which  is  pleasing  to  ■ 
led  the  people  out  from  moral  darkness  into  a  the  senses  passes  inward  to  a  yet  finer  sense,  and 
better  and  higher  light.  A  Zeroaster,  a  Confu-  awakens  a  corresponding  flow  of  ideas  and  im- 
cius,  a  Plato,  an  Inca,  a  Mahomet,  above  all  a  Je-  prossions,  which  else  were  dormant.  The  exter- 
sus,  have  breathed  a  new  spiritual  atmosphere  nal  is  minister  to  the  internal ;  it  is  its  servant, 
into  the  world,  (we  wish  it  understood  that  we  arc  its  handmaid.  Weareall  more  or  lesstonscious 
not  defining  theologic  grounds,  nor  the  degrees  of  of  this.  Our  organization  is  high  and  beautiful 
inspiration,)  and  down  to  our  own  eras  Wickliffo  and  harmonious,  just  in  proportion  as  we  are 
and  Huss,  and  Loyola  and  Lnther,  Swedenborg  able  to  subordinate  the  one  to  the  other,  and  we 
and  Wesley,  have  shown  that  a  divine  testimony  must  be  able  to  do  this,  not  from  deficiency,  but 
has  not  been  wanting.  Creations  like  these  send  from  fullness.  We  must  not  be  rich  in  part  and 
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l)oor  ia  part,  but  r'.ch  in  all,  for  our  humanity 
must  be  regal.  We  must  reject  or  accept,  be¬ 
cause  we  vM-  to  do  the  one  or  the  other,  not  be¬ 
cause  we  are  so  poorly  organized  that  we  are 
without  desires. 

Now  this  fine  adjustment  of  man  first  to  the 
material,  and  then  to  the  spiritual,  in  our  pres¬ 
ent  necessities  of  being,  has  caused  the  external 
world  to  loom  above  us  with  a  preternatural 
potency,  while  the  spiritual,  less  fully  developed 
in  th(.‘  race  than  it  will  be  in  times  to  come,  has 
been  ready  to  seize  upon  and  exaggerate  the 
slightest  intimations  capable  of  affording  ali¬ 
ment  to  this  part  of  our  nature.  The  light  to 
the  nations  has  been  faint  from  this  point  of 
view,  but  it  has  been  true  in  itself,  however 
dim.  Because  the  Bible  ia  the  great  center  of 
our  moral  code  and  religious  ideas,  we  must  not 
conclude  that  God  has  left  his  children  utterly 
without  hope,  except  as  it  comes  through  its 
pages.  St.  Paul  la  at  great  pains  to  refute  such 
an  assumption,  and  places  our  religious  faith,  in 
consequence,  upon  a  more  universal  basis. 
Speaking  of  the  heathen,  he  says,  “For  when 
the  Gentiles,  which  have  not  the  law,  do  by 
nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,  these 
having  not  the  law,  are  a  law  unto  themselves ; 
which  show  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their 
kearte,”  which  is  a  concise  statement  of  the  unity 
of  our  common  religious  ideas.  We  must  be 
ready  to  perceive  the  one  ray  as  well  as  the  flood 
of  light.  There  are  those  to  whom  the  gleam  is 
all  that  they  can  bear,  and  they  are  “  blinded 
by  too  much  light.” 

Our  author  very  properly  compares  the 
manifestations  of  magic  and  sorcery  with  the 
m^esty  investing  the  supernatural  of  the  Bihle, 
and  finds  them  poor  indeed  in  the  contrast. 

He  goes  on  to  compare  these  modern  manifesta¬ 
tions  with  the  possessions,  the  magic,  necroman¬ 
cy,  and  delusions  of  the  middle  ages,  and  denies 
that  they  have  any  spiritual  basis.  In  this  we 
do  not  agree  with  him.  In  this  we  believe  lies 
the  materialistic  character  of  his  own  faith,  and 
those  who  think  with  him. 

Gasparin,  after  having  tested  with  admirable, 
even  elaborate  toil  the  reality  of  the  phenome¬ 
non,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  altogether 
produced  from  a  natural  cause.  A  fluid,  which 
emaruUee  from  the  human  eyetem  under  the  action  of  a 
powerful  will. 

This  is  very  satisfactory  ;  but  it  seems  to  us 
much  like  taking  the  boot  from  one  foot  and 
putting  it  upon  the  other.  Were  the  fluid  spon¬ 
taneously  emitted,  were  there  no  moral  necessi¬ 
ties  in  the  case,  we  should  call  the  solution 
completely  natural  and  material — but  we  are 
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simply  turned  over  from  one  aspect  of  a  miracle 
to  another.  We  accept  his  view,  not  with  his 
own  inferences  by  any  means,  but  in  a  deeper 
and  larger  sense ;  he  has  shown  by  the  toil  of 
months,  and  by  the  intellectual  labor  which  he 
spreads  over  two  long  volumes,  of  more  than 
four  hundred  pages  each,  all  unconsciously  to 
himself,  that  God  is  nearer  to  us  than  the  world 
has  yet  learned  to  believe  ;  that  we  are  linked 
the  material  to  the  spiritual,'  by  fluids  so  subtile, 
so  exquisite,  attenuated  and  powerful,  that  we 
have  no  outward  senses  by  which  to  recognize 
or  limit  them.  “  We  are  more  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made  ”  than  revelation  has  as  yet 
set  forth,  and  science  is  but  an  interpreter  of 
laws  vaguely  hinted  at  in  our  deeper  spiritual 
organism. 

This  fluid,  dependent  upon  the  will ;  this 
nerve  fluid  of  medical  men  and  philosophic  nat¬ 
uralists  ;  this  odic  fluid  of  the  German  school ; 
this  solar  electricity ;  this  emanation  of  gases, 
this  magnetic  light,  each  and  all  intangible  ex¬ 
cept  by  their  effects — utterly  disregarded  hith¬ 
erto  in  science  ;  unknown,  and  at  least  undefined 
to  the  masses,  what  are  they  all  but  gleams  of 
that  “spiritual  body”  of  which  the  Apostle 
speaks  when  he  declares  “  There  is  a  natural 
body  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body.”  We  are 
Atheists  and  sceptics  if  we  see  only  the  outside 
of  Nature.  God  is  revealing  the  soul  of  the 
uuiverse  more  and  more  to  us,  in  proportion  as 
we  have  the  capacity  to  behold  it  We  may 
mistake  the  vision,  but  the  eagerness  with  which 
the  human  mind  has  grasped  at  delusions  is  but 
proof  of  the  intense  desire  existing  in  us  to  reach 
hold  of  the  unseen,  and  as  yet  but  partially 
revealed  side  of  our  creation.  We  are  told 
certain  things,  and  our  faith  is  greatly  taxed  in 
others.  We  long  for  the  certainty.  We  forget 
that  many  of  our  faculties  are  yet  in  the  germ  ; 
that  we  have  no  just  measurement  as  yet ;  that 
the  hidden  is  only  hidden  lx.’cause  we  are  not  yet 
put  in  relation  thereto.  We  remember  how  the 
ages  roll  slowly  onward,  and  only  here  and  there 
does  one  arise  able  to  bear  a  clear  and  large 
testimony  to  spiritual  interests ;  while  we  forget 
that  where  one  testimony  was  given  in  the  past 
ages  we  have  a  thousand  now  ;  where  one  man 
saw,  thousands  see  now,  and  the  greater  light 
must  be  given  to  the  greater  development.  The 
few  may  be  less  wonderful,  but  the  many  are 
more  so. 

We  are  perfectly  willing  to  adopt  the  will- 
fluid  of  M.  Gasparin,  but  we  still  attach  more 
importance  to  it  than  be  does.  We  shall  accept 
it  as  so  much  positive  in  science.  We  are  glad 
he  has  taken  it  up  on  the  ground  of  true  science 
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— it  rendcra  a  positivity  to  the  demonstrations 
worthy  an  exact  science.  It  is  a  good  ground 
to  take  in  every  way.  The  upholders  of  the 
Bible  are  shown,  through  a  long  array  of  author¬ 
ities,  the  sublime  force  of  the  Bible  ground. 
The  materialist  has  a  revelation  of  the  inner 
forces  of  Nature.  The  spiritualist  is  left  just 
where  the  wisest  of  them  were  before ;  but  ground 
has  been  made  through  the  investigation,  and 
now  we  can  look  clearly  round  and  see  whore 
we  are,  and  how  far  we  are  developed. 

We  dissent  from  the  ground  taken  by  our 
author,  that  there  is  no  sup<'rnatural  basis 
whatever,  either  in  ancient  magic,  the  sorcery 
of  the  middle  ages,  or  the  spiritualism  of  the 
present  day.  He  ranks  them  all  in  the  same 
category,  and  fo  do  we,  only  regarding  those  of 
our  day  as  more  refined  in  character.  With  us 
there  is  nothing  supernatural  in  the  common 
sense.  We  believe  all  that  we  call  Nature  as 
more  or  less  the  reflex  of  spirit ;  therefore,  this 
nerve-fluid,  odic-fluid,  will-fluid,  we  regard  as 
the  media  by  which  we  are  allied  to  the  purer 
spirit,  the  less  external ;  and  we  lielieve  that  these 
may  be  the  media  by  which  creations  not  in  the 
present  sphere  of  existeiiee  may  manifest  them¬ 
selves.  We  do  not  say  tiiat  they  do,  but  we  be¬ 
lieve  they  may. 

Christ  preeminently  stood  in  this  relation,  but 
it  is  evident  that  there  is  still  a  more  subtile  and 
Ijeautiful  fluid  dependent  upon  uM,  enthused  by 
faith,  which  he  largely  represented,  which  was 
clearly  defined  and  apparent  in  him,  but  which 
was  a  blind  spontaneity  in  others  surrounding 
him.  This  is  apparent  in  the  miracle  recorded 
of  the  woman  who  pressed  through  a  crowd 
which  incumbered  the  feet  of  the  master,  saying, 

If  I  may  but  touch  the  hem  of  his  garment  I 
shall  be  healed,”  and  it  followed  as  she  had 
divined.  Now  Jesus  becomes  at  once  arrested, 
and  detects  this  emanation  from  the  woman,  as 
having  touched  some  mysterious  fluid  in  himseif, 
for  it  is  said  he  perceived  “  that  virtue  had  gone 
out  of  him.”  This  does  not  seem  to  our  eyes  so 
much  like  a  miracle  as  a  simple,  Isautiful  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  forces  of  nature  penotrated  by  a 
divine  soul. 

Plato,  as  the  next  divine  man,  though  prior 
in  creation,  possessed  something  of  this  also,  with 
less  of  the  truly  divine,  and  the  abstract  l)cau- 
tifiil. 

The  Bible  argument  of  Gasparin  is  a  very 
able  one  from  his  own  stand-point,  although 
not  convincing  to  our  mind,  from  the  fact  that 
we  do  not  limit  our  humanity.  We  do  not  re¬ 
cognize  it  so  much  as  a  blind  instrument  bred 
up  t«  *6 10  far  and  no  farther.  We  do  not  be¬ 


lieve  that  when  the  great  revelation  was  vouch¬ 
safed,  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago.  It  was 
designed  to  be  final,  or  that  God’s  oracles  were 
to  be  dumb  until  the  consummation  of  all  things. 
On  the  contrary,  we  see  through  all  these  blind 
delusions  a  struggling  light,  a  spiritual  growth  ; 
imperfect,  clouded ;  involved  in  fraud,  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  delusion,  still  the  struggle  of  a  live  cle¬ 
ment,  and  an  advancing  truth.  Priests  and 
monks  may  have  used  it  for  vile  purposes; 
weak,  cowaixlly,  and  misguided  women  may 
have-  lent  themselves  to  corrupt  usee,  but  like  the 
spirit  in  the  ancient  prophet,  which  compelled 
him  to  bless  where  he  designed  to  curse,  the  in¬ 
ternal  life,  or  soul,  under  all  this  was  of  God 
and  the  truth. 

All  nations,  however  savage  and  unenlight¬ 
ened,  have  the  germs  of  the  spiritual — the  belief 
in  the  invisible  something  which  they  adore 
under  the  sentiment  of  love  or  fear.  They  have, 
also,  just  in  proportion  as  they  arc  removed 
from  the  dull  necessities  of  human  existence,  a 
belief  in  a  rude  magic  or  necromancy.  The 
medicine  man,  the  conjurer,  the  magician,  witch, 
demon,  enter  more  or  less  largely  into  the 
belief  of  all  nations. 

When  Moses,  according  to  Holy  Writ,  ap¬ 
peared  with  miracles  before  the  King  of  Egypt, 
the  magicians  cast  down  their  wands  as  Moses 
had  done,  and  they  became  serpents,  like  his — 
the  only  difference  seeming  to  be  that  tlie  ser¬ 
pent  of  Moses  swallowed  up  the  serpents  of  the 
magicians.  The  difference  being  only  in  the 
degrees  of  power.  Moses  stood  nearer  to  the- 
Divine  than  the  magicians.  Moses  does  not  re¬ 
buke  nor  deny  their  power ;  he  simply  shows 
that  his  is  of  a  purer  and  thence  higher 
source ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  great  aim  of 
all  revelation  to  lead  us  to  a  more  internal  arca¬ 
na  ;  to  show  that  while  we  linger  in  the  vesti¬ 
bule  with  the  magician  who  works  his  wonders, 
or  the  “  wizard  that  peeps,”  we  are  losing  tnio 
and  great  oracles  from  the  altar  of  the  temple 
within. 

We  apprehend  this  is  the  great  error  from 
that  day  down  to  the  present — men  and  women 
lose  time  and  opportunity  by  devoting  their  en¬ 
ergies  to  what  is  of  minor  import. 

Not  a  word  is  said  in  the  Bible  in  refutation 
of  the  power  of  magicians,  conjurers  and  false 
prophets ;  they  arc  simply  shown  to  be  inferior 
in  power.  It  is  evident  that  they  are  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  certain  elements  of  nature,  hidden  from 
the  masses ;  some  true  scientific  data  which  they 
can  use  at  will  to  terrify  or  coerce  without 
advancing  human  good  in  the  least,  and  there¬ 
fore  they  are  not  to  be  countenanced.  The 
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Jews  were  forbiddeu  to  worship  u  slock  or  a 
stone,  because  the  abstract  idea  of  a  true  God 
had  been  revealed  to  them,  so  they,  while  they 
threw  aside  the  impotent  idol  of  Paganism  for  a 
purer  theology,  were  to  cast  aside  the  spells  of 
the  magician  and  the  oracles  of  the  tripod,  as 
being  subordinate  to  a  higher  revelation.  There 
was  a  reality  in  it  all,  but  its  use  had  ceased. 
So  when  the  woman  of  Eudor  uttered  incanta¬ 
tions  which  raised  up  the  dead  prophet,  even 
she  was  terrified  at  the  potency  of  her  own 
spells,  according  to  the  scriptural  account,  and 
yet  no  doubt  is  expressed  os  to  the  reality  of 
the  vision,  nor  dues  the  fatal  prt'diction  fail  of 
its  fulfillment  because  it  has  been  granted  to  the 
exorcisms  of  a  Pagan  woman.  We  must  reject 
these  records  of  the  Bible  in  toto,  or  be  willing 
to  perceive  tlieir  full  import.  We  believe  they 
may  be  accepted  just  as  they  stand  without  any 
detriment.  They  were  true ;  but  there  was  a 
higher  and  better  truth. 

So  it  is  through  all  the  records  of  the  post. 
There  was  a  degree  of  truth  in  the  ancient  ora¬ 
cles.  There  was  truth  in  possessions,  witchcraft, 
astrology,  fortune-telling — the  whole  mass  of 
exploded  superstition  had  the  dim  shadowy  out¬ 
line  of  truth  under  all  the  miserable  falsehoods 
and  delusions  they  involved.  We  have  now  a 
more  exact  science  upon  which  we  fall  back, 
and  the  danger  is  that  we  shall  lose  sight  of  the 
spiritual  in  following  the  material,  just  os  the 
soul  departs,  and  the  vital  fiuid  escapes,  while 
the  anatomist  is  tracing  them  home  to  the  foun-' 
tain  nerve. 

We  do  not  trouble  ourselves  about  spirits  and 
incantations,  although  we  have  a  sort  of  faith 
in  them,  but  it  is  in  this  way.  The  exercise  of 
the  will  first,  and  the  growth  of  what  may  be 
the  essence  of  toill — faith  in  its  potency, 
evolves  that  subtile  force,  which  is  capable 
of  removing  mountains  according  to  the  'ull, 
sublime  perception  of  Jesus,  but  which  is  veri¬ 
fied  in  our  day  by  the  removal  of  tables,  hold¬ 
ing  thereon  heavy  weights.  It  is  an  illustror 
tion  of  the  miracle  man,  nothing  more. 

We  do  not  trouble  ourselves  much  about  for¬ 
tune-telling  and  the  like,  and  yet  from  the  har¬ 
mony  existing  everywhere  in  nature,  if  the  moon 
is  an  immense  visible  body  evidently  effecting 
the  fluids  of  the  earth,  we  sec  nothing  prepos¬ 
terous  in  supposing  the  fluids  of  the  body  may 
be  in  like  manner  effected — if  the  sap  of  a  tree 
in  the  vernal  season  flows  more  rapidly  while 
tSc  moon  is  largo  than  while  she  is  on  the  wane, 
we  can  conceive  that  the  humors  of  the  human 
body  may  have  a  corresponding  action.  We 
see  the  sun  to  be  the  great  source  of  heat ;  we 
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shut  ourselves  from  bis  light,  and  we  become 
pale  and  inert — we  put  an  iron  in  his  rays,  it 
becomes  magnetic — we  seat  the  invalid  where  the 
genial  warmth  may  be  received  into  the  system 
and  ho  gains  in  health ;  we  walk  in  the  shadow — 
we  arc  nervous  and  hypochondrical ;  we  walk 
in  sunshine  and  our  life  is  doubled  ;  and  so 
through  the  whole  region  of  stars ;  if  their 
light  have  reached  us  their  elements  enter  into 
those  of  our  sphere  of  existence  and  may  af¬ 
fect  our  organization — and  so  we  see  nothing 
very  unpbilosophic  in  accepting  the  claims  of 
astrology  thus  far ;  but  we  see  no  benefit  in  it — 
we  have  force,  (we  human  Ijoings,)  courage, 
ability,  and  we  think  it  wiser  *  make  a  career 
than  to  wait  for  the  stars  to  point  out  the  way. 
We  are  destiny. 

We  have  told  fortunes  ourselves,  many  and 
true,  from  the  cards  ;  but  the  card  magnetized 
that  which  is  inherent  in  us,  prophesy ;  and  so 
we  do  not  even  despise  the  poor  mountebank, 
who  turns  a  penny  by  the  aid  of  a  power  of 
which  he  is  ignorant. 

We  wear  amulets;  our  friends  are  fond  of 
supplying  us  with  talismen — what  then  t  There 
is  truth  in  these  things ;  they  appeal  to  a  faith 
which  makes  up  the  best  part  of  ourselves.  We 
do  not  care  how  much  of  the  material,  its  arcana 
of  beautiful  but  always  symbolic  force,  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  our  life,  so  long  as  we  do 
not  rest  in  these,  but  see  in  them  no  more  than 
grades  of  development ;  steps  leading  always 
upward  to  the  divine ;  and  therefore  the  lowest 
step  npon  the  symbolic  ladder  is  holy  in  our 
eyes,  because  it  is  the  first  to  God.  It  is  the  in¬ 
itiative. 

The  Delphian  priestess  is  beautiful  and  sig¬ 
nificant — we  reverence  the  God  in  her.  The 
Sibyl  is  holy  and  prophetic,  but  we  have  learned 
so  much  in  these  latter  days  that  we  can  lay 
aside  their  oracles. 

The  sorcerers  of  the  middle  ages  had  their 
shade  of  the  truth,  and  the  frequency  of  occur¬ 
rence,  the  strange  mixture  of  credulity  upon 
one  side,  and  imposition  upon  the  other,  can  be 
accounted  for  only  upon  the  ground  of  a  grow¬ 
ing  development  of  the  spiritual  element,  with¬ 
out  a  corresponding  enlightenment  of  it 

The  witchcraft  delusion  was  the  blind  birth  of 
magnetism  and  clairvoyance,  but  while  we  ad¬ 
mit  this,  we  do  not  see  that  it  renders  the  phe¬ 
nomena  any  the  less  wonderful ;  if  material 
man  is  so  miraculous,  are  we  to  infer  that  he  is 
only  material  T 

The  ancient  artists  pmnted  a  glory  around 
the  heads  of  saints  and  martyrs.  The  face  of 
Moses  shone  as  he  came  from  communion  with 
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God,  no  tbat  the  people  could  nut  look  upon 
him.  Jesus  was  transflgured  before  his  disciples. 
In  our  day  the  spiritualists  have  asserted  again 
and  again  that  they  behold  a  halo  of  light 
around  the  head  of  a  nameless  person.  Are  we 
to  disbelieve  an  assertion  which  can  have  no 
motive  for  falsehood  ?  The  world  has  agreed 
that  a  large  spiritual  endowment  creates  this 
phenomenon. 

Now  science  comes  in  to  show  that  a  luminous 
atmosplara  surrounds  the  magnet.  We  light 
our  gas  nightly  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers ;  we 
hear  raps  in  various  places,  and  see  lights,  the 
source  of  \7hichjve  do  not  understand,  without 
any  tt'rror.  We  arc  certain  they  can  all  be 
accounted  for  upon  some  grounds.  If  upon 
scicutilic,  we  are  willing ;  if  uiM>n  spiritual,  we 
are  no  less  so,  though  in  the  past  ages  the  minds 
of  people  would  have  been  lilkd  with  terror  nt 
the  portents  implied. 

CcRiors  Eftect  opo.v  thk  TexKaR.ti’ii  Wires. — OuriDg 
tkeg^rratest  intposity  of  the  snow  atorni  on  Sunday  night, 
the  electrical  clfecton  tlie  wires  of  thoiiMgnetic  telegraph 
ia  the  oOice  at  Chesnut  street,  near  Tiiird,  was  curious 
and  striking  Tliere  was  a  continual  suupping,  cracking 
and  Oashing,  like  the  noise  when  wood  is  burning  briskly. 
M  one  I  lace,  on  .1  covered  wire,  the  stream  of  electricity 
suddenly  npiH'ared  about  the  size  of  the  flame  from  an 
ordinary  gns  burner,  and  cnntinuv<l  to  burn  just  like  a 
gas  light  fur  mure  than  lire  minutes.  On  examining  the 
wire  it  was  found  that  half  an  inch  of  the  covering  was 
burned  off  that  and  the  wire  beneath  it,  with  which  it 
was  in  contact.  A  correspondent  calls  our  attention  to 
simiLir  electrical  indications  observed  elsewhere.  He 
says  his  brother,  who  was  on  a  visit  nt  a  friend’s  house, 
in  the  western  part  of  Green  street,  observed,  on  ap- 
proacliing  the  gas  lizture  and  the  register  belonging  to  the 
beater,  s^.  s|ark  of  electricity  was  received  with  a  shock 
revere  enough  to  bo  unpleasant.  It  was  noticed  that  the 
same  eifect  was  proiluced  by  apjilying  the  knuckles  to 
some  persona  in  the  house  ;  they  ajipeared  to  be  charged 
with  electricity.  He  communicates  the  fact  for  the  pur- 
pase  of  calling  the  attention  of  electricians  to  the  subject. 

[I’hiladclphia  Ixslgcr,  Jan.  18,  1857. 

The  alKive  extract  shows  the  progress  of 
•cience  and  of  opinion  also  ;  it  creates  but  little 
comment.  We  smile  with  admiration  ns  we 
read.  Yet  let  a  person  of  the  middle  ages, 
unfamiliar  with  our  present  progress,  witness  the 
like,  and  he  would  cross  himself  to  escape  the 
snares  of  the  devil.  Thi.i  personage,  by  the  way, 
ligun'i  largely  in  the  pages  of  Gasparin.  We  do 
not  think  his  scripture  argument  in  relation  to 
this  creation  will  bear  a  close  investigation. 
The  devil  of  scripture  is  not  always  majestic— 
his  role  is  not  merely  that  of  the  tempter,  as 
witness  the  sardonic  wit  of  satan  in  Job,  and  the 
devils  which  entired  the  swine.  If  they  were  so 
mischievous  in  the  times  of  Chri.»t  and  hio 
Apostles,  we  do  not  see  why  they  might  not  be 
figuring  in  simHar  style  during  the  middle  ages. 


But  we  forbear  further  comment,  remimberiiig 
that  ouce  a  pious  deacon  took  exception  to  us 
on  the  ground,  he  said,  that  we  *■  had  spoken 
disri'.'ipectfully  of  the  devil.” 

We  believe  tlfiit  these  raps  must  bn  refernd  to 
a  scientific  solution.  Our  whole  atmospliere  is 
lined,  lx.'lted  and  intersected  with  ckctric,  or 
magnetic  currents,  by  means  of  the  telegraph 
wire.  Our  soil  is  laced  with  the  like  by  mt  aits  of 
our  railroad  iron.  Is  it  anyways  wonderful, 
such  Ix'ing  the  case,  that  new  and  strange  phe¬ 
nomena  should  be  manifested?  AVhy  may  not 
rajis,  crackling  in  the  air,  and  streams  of  light 
meet  in  this  way  with  a  ready  solution  ?  ■ 

Yet  we  are  by  no  means  ready  to  yield  the 
point  that  these  very  means  may  have  brought 
us  into  nearer  relation  with  spiritual  agencies. 
We  do  not  believe  that,  while  the  external  world 
is  assuming  a  clearer  aspect  and  more  beautiful 
harmony  to  the  senses,  the  internal  world  is  to 
be  left  without  a  corresponding  development. 
The  whole  world  of  art,  nature  and  revelation  is 
harmonious  in  our  eyes  ;  there  is  nothing  poor, 
mean  or  insignificant.  The  heavens  are  being 
opened  to  man.  and  he  is  learning  to  read  the 
record  of  liis  divine  birth. 

But  we  do  not  and  cannot  accept  much  ihat  is 
passing  for  spiritualism  in  our  day  as  such.  The 
whole  class  of  waking  somnambulists,  from  An¬ 
drew  Jackson  Davis  down  to  the  poor  creatur  ■ 
who  gropes  around  a  pie'ceof  pine  Iward  till  his 
outraged  reason  aiiandons  her  citadel,  we  reject, 
not  because  we  Ix'lievc  them  to  Ijc  willful  impos¬ 
ters,  but  because  they  are  weak — more  weak  than 
wicked.  They  exaggerate  themselves,  magnify 
over-much  inferior  revelations,  and  mistake  Uk’ 
simple  natural  action  of  the  human  faculties  for 
spiritual  interference.  They  ai’e  not  prophets. 
They  do  not  sec  enough  clearly.  They  do  not 
understand  the  force  of  genius,  the  power  of 
self-poise,  of  persevering  talent.  They  take 
psychology  by  itself ;  exceptional  action  they 
exaggerate,  while  full  harmonious  development 
is  ignored.  They  do  not  see  that  the  poet,  or 
prophet,  has  always  been  the  revelator  in  all 
ages.  They  are  so  intent  upon  what  they  siie 
themselves,  that  they  magnify  what  is  now  to 
themselves,  although  it  has  been  old  to  the 
world.  They  arc  not  students,  and  they  are 
not  large  enough  to  justify  their  contempt  for 
letters. 

So  also  the  women  who  exhibit  themselves 
publicly  in  their  trance  state.  Have  these  mep 
or  women  brought  us  what  deserves  the  name 
of  revelation  ?  We  do  not  see  it.  There  is  one 
phase  connected  with  it  which  we  accept  ns  the 
best  fruits  of  the  question.  Spiritualism  is  pro- 
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H^reMiivc  and  benign.  If  it  seem  weak,  it  has 
notwithstanding  an  indirect  power.  Thousands 
who  would  spurn  many  leading  theories  of  the 
day  if  presented  through  a  sound  logic,  arc  at 
once  converted  under  a  revelation. 

When  the  apostles  uttered  their  fervid  inspira¬ 
tions,  they  spake  indeed  “  as  the  spirit  giveth 
utterance,”  but  they  were  sober,  decorous,  ma¬ 
jestic.  St  Paui  stood  forth  with  the  elegant 
courtesy  of  the  true  gentleman,  no  less  than  with 
the  eloquence  of  an  inspired  orator.  Ho  pos¬ 
sessed  himself  fully.  There  is  no  tremiding  or 
mouthing  under  his  burning  periods  ;  no  dreams 
nor  trances  in  the  eyes  of  a  gaping  multitude, 
and  we  must  say  the  sooner  these  women  leave 
this  pretence  or  reality  of  possession,  and  sit  in 
their  right  mind  and  speak  from  the  fullness  of 
a  full  life,  heavenly  oracles,  the  better  will  it  be 
for  themselves  and  the  world.  We  have  seen 
and  heard  them  with  a  profound  humiliation. 

To  our  mind  they  stand  where  Gasparin  places 
them,  with  the  deluded  nuns  of  the  olden  time, 
who,  under  the  one  ray  of  a  pure  spiritualism, 
sank  themselves  at  length  into  that  besotted 
sensualism,  which,  at  length,  produced  all  the 
revolting  exhibitions  of  nerve  action  and  gross 
magnetism — all  performed  under  such  an  aspect 
of  truth  as  to  deceive  the  accomplished  Pascal 
and  other  fine  minds.  No  limit  can  be  given  to 
the  action  of  this  fluid  when  once  reason  and 
modesty  leave  the  helm.  Men  have  a  more  ma¬ 
terialistic  organization  than  the  majorities  of 
women.  Let  ns  trace  much  of  this  soKsalled 
spiritualism  back  where  it  Ixilongs,  and  Still 
there  is  a  vast  amount  of  the  true  left.  Let  men 
become  ecstatics,  let  them  operate  in  tranced, 
and  these  exhibitions  would  soon  cease  if  women 
were  in  no  way  involved.  Because  a  woman  has 
visions,  and  bears  voices,  is  she  therefore  to 
abandon  the  graces  and  proprieties  of  life  to 
exhibit  a  poor  common-place  drama?  Surely 
not. 

Surely,  surely  the  soul  of  womanhood  must 
revolt  at  this.  Why  exhibit  oneself  in  the  as¬ 
pect  of  a  mere  machine,  when  the  hafmonies  of 
a  self-poise,  a  noble  and  beautiful  completeness 
is  so  much  more  eftcctive  and  God-serving? 

We  have  made  no  e.xtracts  from  the  book  of 
Count  Gasparin,  because  we  wish  to  refer  our 
readers  to  it  of  themselvea  We  believe  it  will 
be  of  value  to  many  minds,  which  might  other¬ 
wise  be  disinclined  to  look  into  the  subject.  It 
combines  a  vast  amount  of  material  not  readily 
found  in  other  Iwoks.  We  do  not  agree  with  him 
fully,  as  will  be  seen.  We  ourselves  see  a  germ 
of  the  spiritual  in  these  modem  manifestations, 
but  we  do  not  think  at  present  that  there  is 


enough  to  justify  the  labor  and  attention  ex¬ 
pended.  We  believe  the  best  which  has  as  yet 
appeared  is  less  than  we  are  capable  of  receiving 
through  the  normal  action  of  our  faculties.  We 
are  not  willing  ourselves  to  be  the  medium  of 
poor  maudlin  communications,  which  ore  far  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  human 
mind.  • 

We  are  willing  to  sit  at  the  foot  of  divine 
trath  and  receive  oracles,  but  we  cannot  wait  for 
slow  raps,  nor  run  after  possessed  media.  God 
is  too  near ;  the  human  mind  is  better  adjusted 
to  the  spiritual  than  this  would  imply. 

Count  Gasparin  evidently  believes  he  has 
given  the  death  blow  to  modern  spiritualism. 
We  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  his  work  will 
go  far  to  give  it  a  new  and  enlightened  impulse. 
People  will  wish  to  see  the  ground  of  negation, 
and  they  will  read  to  learn  that  the  true  spiritual 
basis  remains  intact.  They  will  be  glad  to  see  a 
new  force  in  nature  brought  to  light,  but  the 
ground  for  the  supernatural  will  remain  where 
it  was  before. 

Men  and  women  have  been  inspired  in  all 
ages,  and  why  not  in  our  day  ?  But  let  them 
bring  us  that  which  is  beyond  any  former  reve¬ 
lation,  or  we  shall  believe,  it  may  be,  but  not 
turn  aside  from  our  path  to  deal  with  what  is 
of  little  import.  We  ore  sick  with  disgust  at  the 
poor,  miserable  twattlc  which  is  given  for  reve¬ 
lation.  Let  us  walk  with  God,  not  with  devils, 
for  indeed  it  comes  to  that  by  the  confessions 
of  the  spiritualists,  who  aver  that  they  are  not 
unfrequently  deceived  by  “  lying  spirits.” 

The  work  is  translated  with  great  fidelity  by  a 
lady,  who  has  devoted  most  notable  patience 
upon  a  work  of  clatiorate  detail,  in  which  the 
graces  of  style  are  ignored  for  the  purpose  of 
accurate  scientific  investigation.  We  might  ex¬ 
tract  passages  of  some  interest,  confirming  the 
ground  of  our  dissent  to  a  work  designed  to  give 
the  coup  de  grace  to  the  growing  faith  of  the 
day,  but  our  article  already  is  at  the  verge  of 
our  magazine  limits. 

The  Romuij;s  Tree. — In  the  year  fifty-eight 
the  tree  called  Ruminalis,  from  the  old  word 
Rumen,  (meat  teat,)  under  whose  branches  Romu¬ 
lus  and  Remus  were  suckled  by  the  wolf,  began 
to  wither  in  all  its  branches,  and  threatened 
total  decay.  It  stood  in  the  j)lace  of  elections 
— the  polls.  The  people  were  struck  with  super¬ 
stitious  dread,  but  it  recovered  its  ancient  ver¬ 
dure,  It  was  840  years  since  it  sheltered  Rom¬ 
ulus  and  Remus  with  their  wolf  nurse.  (Some¬ 
what  a  case  like  the  Charter  Oak  of  Connecti¬ 
cut.) 
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T  I  PS  I  A N  A . 

Mr.  a.  came  home  rather  late  of  a  fine 
moonlight  evening.  He  was  con.sciou8  of  some 
oecillation  in  his  movemnts ;  to  counteract 
which,  he  walked  exceedingly  straight,  with  a 
stiff  upper  lip,  and  some  care  in  wording  his 
paragraphs.  Indeed,  Mr.  A.  may  be  said  to 
have  walked  circumspectly.  Turning  to  a 
pretty  wife,  peeping  out  between  the  snowy  cur¬ 
tains — they  and  herself  looking  like  a  mass  of 
rose-colored  frost  work — wife  watching  husband’s 
movements  with  great  curiosity,  not  unmingled 
with  surprise,  he  asked  : 

“  Mrs.  A.  is  there  anything  to  eat  in  the 
house  V’ 

“  Yes,  my  dear,  some  bread  and  some  fresh 
milk,  very  sweet  and  nice.” 

Mr.  A.  walked  with  the  precision  of  a  Prus¬ 
sian  soldier  under  the  great  Frederic,  to  the  in¬ 
dicated  locality.  There  was  a  sharp  bang  of  the 
door,  which  startled  little  wife ;  next,  down 
went  a  china  pitcher,  which  caused  wife  to  call 
out,  “  What  are  you  doing  ?  Mercy !  what  u  the 
matter?”  etc.  To  which  Mr.  A.  responded 
with  great- dignity,  and  certain  expletives,  in  an 
under  tone  not  destined  for  the  ears  of  wife  or 
the  public.  Still  the  desired  articles  did  not 
come  within  Mr.  A.’s  line  of  vision,  and  he 
called  out : 

“  Mrs.  A.  will  you  tell  me  if  the  milk  is 
tied  up  in  anything — or  is  it  laying  around 
loose?” 

Mr.  B.  was  a  memlier  of  the  Board  of 
Councilmen,  in  a  neighboring  city — a  worthy 
man  he  was,  and  to  be  trusted  ;  therefore  any 
deviation  from  accustomed  habits  the  more 
likely  to  be  observed.  City  Couucilmen  have 
onerous  duties  to  perform — urgent  questions 
come  under  their  supervision — they  have  an 
anxious  time  of  it,  these  City  Councillors. 

Mr.  B.  came  home  late  one  night  from  the 
Board,  and  was  met  at  the  door  by  his  indignant 
spouse  with  the  usual  reprimand  on  such  occa¬ 
sions — the  same  probably  used  by  Mrs.  Noah 
when  her  husband  staid  late  at  the  vintage : 

“Pretty  time  of  night,  Mr.  B.,  for  yon  to 
come  home — pretty  time,  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning ;  you,  a  respectable  man  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  the  father  of  a  family.” 

“  ’Tisn’t  three — its  only  one,  I  heard  it  strike ; 
Council  always  sits  till  one  o’clock.” 

“My  soul  I  jfi-.  B.  you’re  drunk — as  true 
as  I'm  alive,  you’re  drunk.  It’s  three  in  the 
morning.” 

“  I  say,  Mrs.  B.,  it’s  one.  I  heard  it  strike 
one,  as  I  came  round  the  comer,  two  or  three 
times.” 


We  remember  once  to  have  risen  somewhat 
early  in  the  morning  for  the  purpose  of  takiug 
one  of  those  early  walks  so  much  lauded  by  the 
poets.  We  would  see  the  sun  rise  from  over  the 
sea — we  would  feel  for  once,  at  least,  that  ro¬ 
bust  sense  of  virtue  which  can  only  spring  from 
early  rising.  The  dew  was  on  the  grass — it 
trembled  upon  the  petals  of  the  rose,  and 
sparkled  upon  the  clover  tops — the  air  was  full 
of  the  breath  of  cows,  and  we  saw  how  they  left 
with  every  foot-fall  a  dark  spot  upon  the  dusty 
road  ;  we  walked  on  and  on,  unconscious  that 
our  gaiters  were  saturated  with  the  dew  upon 
the  grass,  so  lovely  in  the  abstract  always,-  and 
no  otherwise — and  unconscious  that  a  cold  chill, 
which  would  long  survive  the  early  dew,  was 
creeping  into  our  veina 

We  were  not  alone  that  dewy  morning ; 
another _was  out, jubilant  in  the  early  dawn,  and 
we  heard  his  voice,  clear  as  a  bell,  and  loud  its 
youth  and  health  could  make  it,  singing — 

**  And  not  a  wave  of  trouble  roll 
AcroM  my  peaceful  breaat/’ 

Oh,  the  buoyancy  of  youth  1  Oh,  the  delights 
of  early  rising!  we  mentally  exclaimed.  The 
birds  fill  the  very  soul  of  nature  with  their  joy¬ 
ful  minstrelsy — the  blossoms  are  each  veiled  in 
a  new  charm — there  is  no  turmoil,  no  discord ; 
all  is  innocence  and  joy. 

Turning  a  corner,  we  encountered  the  youth 
who  thus  gave  voice  to  his  exultation — utter¬ 
ance  to  the  sublime  serenity  pervading  bis  en¬ 
tire  being.  We  wrote  a  sonnet  addressed  to 
him,  and  descriptive  of  him  upon  the  spot, 
which  we  here  offer  with  no  fear  of  the  tem¬ 
perance  society  before  our  eyes : 

THE  DEVOTEE. 

A  lusty  youth— he  came  adown  the  street 
Vfiih  lengthened  stride— and  lurch,  and  easy  song^ 
And  hands  well  cased  in  pockets,  wide  and  long — 
Men  curled  the  lip— dodged  quick  his  wavering  feet, 

Or  with  a  bantering  smile  his  presence  greet. 

Imperial  moves  the  ragged  youth,  among 
The  well-dressed  crowd,  and  parts  the  living  throng 
With  smile  benign,  derisive— tipsy— sweet. 

Oh  I  had  he  lived  when  Pheebus  wore  his  bays, 

And  nymph  and  satyr  thronged  the  primal  earth, 

A  gathering  troop  had  crowned  him  in  bis  lays 
And  **  To  Bacchus  ”  sang  with  ready  mirth. 

The  rosy-God  !  the  jocund  reel,  and  nod, 

Were  deftly  hailed  as  worship  of  a  God. 

But  the  realm  of  Tipsiaua  is  not  always 
comic  or  grotesque.  It  has  its  black,  terrible 
aspect,  where  the  dweller  therein  finds  himself 
strangely  companioned. 

The  subject  of  spectral  visions  which  has  in¬ 
terested  the  world  so  much  may  not,  after  all, 
be  BO  difficult  of  solution,  now  that  the  action 
1  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  conditions  of 
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the  brain  are  better  understood.  Walter  Scott, 
old  Barton,  and  others,  have  carried  it  quite  into 
tbc  world  of  sentiment  and  invested  it  with  the 
mystery,  even  of  the  siipemataral,  but  the 
canse  may  more  frequently  be  found  in  the 
material  organs.  We  will  not  affirm  that  spec¬ 
tral  illusions  come  from  the  use  of  alcoholic 
drinks  in  all  cases,  but  we  arc  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  they  very  often  have  their  origin 
there.  The  cause  is  congestion  of  the  brain,  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  stimulants  of  alcohol,  opium, 
grief,  anxiety,  or  whatever  may  fill  the  cells  of 
the  head  with  crude  ill-oxygenized  blood. 

The  miserable  suflTerer  under  delirium  tre¬ 
mens  imagines  himself  covered  with  snakes, 
lizards  and  spiders,  and  he  suffers  the  most  in¬ 
tolerable  anguish  in  his  endeavors  to  rid  himself 
of  these  reptiles.  Their  presence  is  real  to  him — 
he  never  refers  them  to  his  imagination,  but  re¬ 
gards  them  as  facts  iu  his  experience.  Now  the 
question  comes  up,  why  should  the  abus«  of 
stimulants  produce  this  miserable  result  ?  Why 
should  the  victim  see  reptiles  only?  Why 
should  he  not  see  birds  and  flowers,  and  the 
whole  world  of  beauty  brought  palpably  before 
him  instead  of  this  low,  revolting  a.spect  of  the 
material  ?  The  answer  is  obvious,  and  comprises 
the  whole  philosophy  of  our  temperance  re- 
forna.  The  man  has  sunk  himself  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  reptile — he  sees  what  is  nearest 
kin  to  himself.  Conscience,  reason,  imagina¬ 
tion,  have  all  been  defrauded ;  the  organs  of 
the  brain  by  which  these  qualities  are  able  to 
make  themselves  manifest  have  been  deprived 
of  their  aliment  of  pure  vitalized  blood,  and 
they  are  torpid,  while  the  whole  force  of  the 
man’s  life  is  reduced  to  the  base  of  the  brain, 
where  the  organs  are  more  material  in  their  re¬ 
lation  ;  here  they  burn  and  flicker,  ready  at  any 
moment  to  go  out ;  here  they  take  to  themselves 
those  shapes  that  are  nearest  the  earth,  and 
farthest  from  the  realm  of  beauty.  The  man  is, 
in  fact,  dead  in  all  that  is  truly  man.  The 
whole  upper  part  of  the  head  is  an  unoccupied 
region — a  deserted  mansion,  around  which  wan¬ 
der  solitary  shapes,  sometimes  appalling  him 
with  a  revelation  of  what  he  was,  and  is.  He 
has  become  “  of  the  earth,  earthy.” 

We  remember  to  have  heard  of  a  poor  youth 
who  had  reached  that  stage  of  delirium  tremens 
that  he  imagined  himself  infested  by  a  lizard 
of  large  size,  called  in  that  region  an  Ichneumon. 
These  reptiles  he  believed  were  crawling  all 
over  his  body,  and  he  exhausted  himself  in 
beating  them  off.  He  might  be  seen  wandering 
about  with  a  pale,  vacant  face,  hitting  now  his 
head,  arms  and  shoulders  in  his  efforts  to  dis¬ 


lodge  them.  At  length  an  old  physician  of  the 
place  took  his  case  in  hand. 

“  I  see  how  it  is,”  he  cried— feeling  the  pulse 
of  the  victim — “them  lizards  are  eating  yon 
up.”  The  man  here  gave  his  shoulders  a  severe 
blow  and  assented  with  a  melancholy  look. 

“  Ah  yes — they  arc  eating  you  up ;  face  pale, 
hands  cold  ;  they’ll  soon  finish  you.  Come  here 
and  I’ll  dislodge  them and  he  led  the  way  to 
his  office,  where  he  placed  the  miserable  sufferer 
upon  his  face  upon  the  table,  and  began  to  bas¬ 
tinado  him,  wherever  his  blows  indicated  the 
presence  of  a  lizard.  Of  course  the  reptiles 
did  not  appear  twice  in  the  same  place,  but  set¬ 
tled  mostly  where  the  flesh  was  thickest.  Here 
the  blows  were  redoubled  in  force  and  frequency, 
till  the  patient  found  himself  in  a  profuse  per¬ 
spiration,  and  at  length  cried  in  a  low  voice, 
that  he  believed  they  were  all  gone. 

“Of  course  they  are,”  said  the  Doctor,  “but 
if  they  com(>  l>ack  you  come  to  me  and  I’ll  get 
you  rid  of  them.” 

It  is  net^less  to  say,  that  he  hod  no  relapse. 

A  young  gentleman  was  teller  in  one  of  our 
Southern  banks — it  is  not  essential  to  our  story 
to  say  where.  He  was  gentlemanly,  intelligent, 
and  attentive  to  business.  He  was  a  welcome 
guest  in  polite  circles,  where  his  sprightly  con¬ 
versation  and  agreeable  address  made  him  a  fa¬ 
vorite.  He  was  not  intemperate  in  the  ordinary 
sense — he  had  never  been  known  to  be  drunk  in 
his  life,  nor  was  he  what  is  called  a  dram-drink¬ 
er  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  only  in  the  habit  of 
taking  a  glass  with  a  friend,  or  wine  at  a  party, 
which  might  or  might  not  happen  every  day  or 
night. 

At  length  Mr.  C.  became  aware  that  he  was 
attended  by  a  small  brown  dog,  whose  presence 
was  rather  annoying  than  otherwise,  from  the 
fact,  that  though  he  frequently  attempted  to 
remove  him  with  his  foot,  and  to  catch  him  with 
his  hand,  the  animal  invariably  eluded  his 
grasp — he  was  now  here,  now  there,  always  vis¬ 
ible,  or  at  least  only  vanishing  momentarily  to 
make  his  appearance  in  some  other  place.  He 
was  by  no  means  an  ill-looking  dog — he  was 
rather  pretty  and  genteel  than  otherwise,  but  as 
he  had  attached  himself  unbidden,  and  refused 
all  attempts  at  contact,  Mr.  G.  was  not  par¬ 
ticularly  pleased  with  his  presence. 

He  would  be  standing  at  the  desk  counting 
out  heaps  of  money,  and  there,  close  at  his  elbow, 
was  the  little  brown  dog,  who  defied  all  at¬ 
tempts  at  nudging,  a  movement  of  his  which 
now  began  to  attract  some  attention. 

Sometimes  he  would  regale  himself  with  a 
cigar,  and  no  sooner  was  he  comfortably  seated 
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i  j  ihis  way  than  the  little  brown  dog  was  seen 
lying  at  his  feet  and  looking  into  his  face,  im- 
p.ilpnble  to  the  hardest  kick.  He  went  to  make 
calls,  and  there  followed  the  little  brown  dog, 
always  at  his  side,  and  visil)le  to  no  one  but 
himself.  He  followed  him  to  church — in  his 
walks  through  the  city,  everywhere  was  the  lit¬ 
tle  brown  dog  close  to  his  side.  At  night  it 
followed  him  into  his  chamber,  going  here  and 
there  about  the  room  with  him,  and  the  last 
object  his  eyes  encountered  before  he  sank  into 
the  arms  of  sleep  was  the  little  brown  dog  look¬ 
ing  down  into  his  face.  Indeed  he  had  an  in¬ 
distinct  impression  that  all  through  sleep  he  was 
conscious  of  the  little  brow  n  dog,  mingling  in  all 
his  dreams,  and  even  poking  his  nose  under  his 
eyelids  to  wake  him  up. 

The  man  grew  restless  and  miserable ;  he  was 
haunted,  pursued — he  knew  not  what  to  do  or 
where  to  go,  for  do  what  he  would,  go  where  he 
would,  there  before  his  eyes  was  always  that 
spectre  in  the  shape  of  the  little  brown  dog. 
Once  be  actually,  in  a  fit  of  desperation,  went 
down  to  the  river,  with  a  vague  instinct  to  com¬ 
mit  suicide ;  but  as  he  glanced  at  the  water  he 
retreated  with  horror,  for  there  was  the  little 
brown  dog  looking  up  from  below.  He  grew 
melancholy — all  his  social  qualities  were  re¬ 
pressed— he  dreaded  to  meet  his  friends  lest 
they  should  say  “  how  comes  on  the  little  brown 
dog?”  and  if  ho  staid  away  he  knew  it  would 
be  all  the  same — they  would  impute  bis  absenoe 
to  the  little  brown  dog.  If  he  ate,  there  was 
the  animal  looking  into  his  face  ;  if  he  read,  it 
was  by  his  elbow  or  close  to  bis  feet. 

The  presence  became  intolerable  to  him. 
Night  and  day  be  began  to  loathe  his  very  ex¬ 
istence.  He  grew  suspicious.  The  slightest 
neglect  dl.^tressed  him  ;  undue  courtesy  he  con¬ 
strued  into  pity.  Tlie  whole  world  was  changed 
to  him  l)ecause  of  this  little  brown  dog.  He  re*- 
called  all  the  stories  he  had  ever  read  of  persons 
who  had  seen  Satan  bodily  in  the  shape  of  a  dog, 
but  then  it  was  always  a  large,  black  dog,”  not 
a  little  brown  one.  He  rend  over  and  over 
again  Goethe's  description  of  the  poodle  that 
appeared  in  the  chamtier  of  Faust,  and  skipped 
around  him  in  his  promenade,  but  the  descrip¬ 
tion  did  not  tally  with  his  own  e.xporience,  which 
was  less  startling  and  diabolic  than  'the  cases 
above  referred  to. 

At  length  the  sameness  of  spectral  shape  be¬ 
gan  to  grow  wearisome  to  him ;  he  wished  it 
,  would  only  bark  ;  he  stamped  at  it,  he  ran  at  it. 
He  tried  by  a  thousand  maneuvers  to  make  that 
'■  dumb  devil.”  in  the  shape  of  a  little  brown  dog, 
speak.  All  would  not  do ;  it  was  hopelessly 


silent,  always  with  a  mute,  appealing  eye  fixed 
upon  his  face ;  always  an  observant,  tenacious, 
silent  follower.  Oh  1  if  he  would  only  bark,  what 
a  relief  it  would  be. 

Another  thing  that  began  to  distress  him — 
why  need  it  take  just  that  shape  ? 

“  Thou  comest  in  such  a  questionable  shape.” 
he  repeated  to  himself,  and  yet  never  a  word  or 
sound  of  any  kind,  never  a  foot-fall,  never  a 
breath,  never  a  lap  of  the  tongue.  Hu  hoped 
every  day  to  see  him  grow  larger.  He  was  but 
a  youngling.  He  would  catch  the  little  brown 
dog  and  see  how  old  he  was ;  and  then  he  ex¬ 
hausted  himself  to  no  purpose  in  his  attempts  to 
lay  hands  upon  him.  He  bad  never  seen  the 
inside  of  that  dog’s  mouth  ;  he  couldn’t  tell 
whether  it  was  black,  or  red,  or  white.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  he  was  full-blood,  or 
only  a  mongrel,  and  he  sat  for  hours  with  his 
hands  on  his  knees,  watching  that  little  brown 
dog^  in  the  hope  he  would  lap  bis  jaws.  He 
never  did. 

The  dog  was  a  little  one.  His  self-love  took 
the  alarm ;  if  he  was  indeed  haunted  of  a  devil, 
why  need  Satan  send  him  only  an  imp  in  the 
shape  of  a  little  brown  dog,  when  other  men,  of 
no  mon*  consequence  than  he  was,  had  l)oen 
honored  with  “  a  large  black  dog,”  instead  of  a 
little  brown  one.  He  grew  restive  ;  he  half  re¬ 
solved  to  commit  some  great  crime  in  the  hope 
of  changing  the  imp  into  a  devil  of  some  dignity. 
He  began  to  meditate  upon  crime.  He  walked 
up  and  down  his  room,  followed  by  the  little 
brown  dog  at  every  step,  thinking  over  the  atro¬ 
cities  of  Nero,  Caligula,  Borgia,  Burke,  and 
others,  till  he  felt  himself  ripe  for  something,  he 
could  not  tell  what,  and  when  he  sank,  at  length, 
exhausted  in  his  chair,  the  little  brown  dog  sank 
down  alH)  at  his  feet. 

He  prepared  some  arsenic  once  designing  to 
take  it— just  as  he  bad  thought  at  one  time  to 
drown  himself — but  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
little  brown  dog  looking  intently  into  the  spoon, 
and  he  cast  it  aside. 

One  day  he  so  far  forgot  himself  that  he  went 
out  with  the  keys  of  the  bank  in  his  pocket,  de¬ 
termined  to  walk  away  from  his  pertinacious 
friend.  He  walked  on  and  on  through  the 
thronged  streets  of  the  city — for  it  was  early 
morning,  and  men  and  women  were  eager  upon 
the  toils  of  the  day.  Ho  threaded  in  and  out 
amid  stout  negroes  with  immense  weights  upon 
their  heads,  red-faced  women  carrying  clothes  to 
the  laundry ;  market  men  and  women,  cooks, 
children  ;  boys  mounted  upon  ponies,  and  girls 
in  their  green  vails  and  short  petticoats,  with  a 
rose-bud  between  the  lips,  and  books  in  the 
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baud,  oa  tbeir  way  tu  school ;  and,  close  beside 
him,  threading  in  and  out  as  did  the  master, 
(which  uxM  the  msister,  dog  or  man?)  followed 
the  little  brown  dog,  touching  nobody’s  heels, 
brushing  nobody’s  petticoats,  never  barking, 
never  lapping  at  the  ditch,  never  hanging  his 
tongue  out  of  his  mouth,  ran  he  ever  so  fast. 

The  city  is  left  behind,  and  the  broad,  beauti¬ 
ful  country  is  before  him — the  sparkling  river 
hurrying,  and  curving  and  sweeping  onward  like 
a  mountain  beauty  conscious  of  her  charms ;  and 
there  are  the  blue  outlines  of  the  river  source 
painted  upon  the  horizon,  like  a  perpetual  in¬ 
citement  ;  he  sees  them  with  a  vague  sense  of 
weary  desire,  that  perhaps  beyond  the  hills,  otf 
where  they  mingle  with  the  sky,  he  may  be  rid 
of  his  companion,  and  so  he  plods  onward. 

Farm  houses  are  before  him,  the  cattle  graze 
upon  the  lawns  and  about  the  piv-tures.  There 
is  a  brown  and  white  dog  asleep  under  a  stoop. 
Up  ho  springs  and  rushes  toward  the  traveler,  as 
country  dogs  will.  Suddenly  he  stops,  he  shrinks 
up,  and  his  coat  grows  rough.  He  drops  his  tall 
lietween  his  legs,  and  runs  to  the  side  of  the  road 
and  throws  his  no.se  into  the  air  and  gives  out  n 
succession  of  miserable  howls,  which  cause  all 
the  old  women  of  the  nclghl)orhood  to  put  their 
li.'ods  out  of  doors  and  windows  to  see  which 
way  the  animal’s  nose  points,  for  the  omen  is  a 
trod  one.  Had  he  seen  the  little  brown  dog, 
which  no  human  being  had  seen  but  Mr.  C.  ? 

There  is  a  team  coming  down  the  hill.  Mr. 
C.  de.scends  one  side,  and  the  team,  driven  by 
a  bright  young  farmer,  the  other.  A  large 
Newfoundland  dog  trots  under  the  shadow  of  the 
wagon,  for  the  road  is  dusty  and  the  day  sultry. 
They  will  meet  in  the  valley  below,  where 
is  a  narrow  bridge  over  a  brawling  brook.  Both 
imrties  near  the  bridge ;  suddenly  the  New¬ 
foundland  rushes  forward  and  howls  piteously. 
Had  he  seen  the  little  brown  dog  ?  Mr.  C.  did 
not  know— he  never  knew  ;  for  there,  under  the 
great,  i^olemn  trees  which  arched  the  brook,  be¬ 
tween  the  hills,  he  had  fallen  down.  When  the 
young  farmer  lifted  him  up  he  was  in  a  dying 
state.  He  took  him  back  to  the  city,  where  he 
lingered  awhile  and  then  went  forth  to  the 
••  country  from  whose  bourne  no  traveler  re¬ 
turns.’’  Whether 

“  A(1mitt«<l  to  that  equal  sk/. 

His  faithful  dog  slull  bear  him  company,” 

God  only  knows. 

A  WIFE. 

She  ia  mine  own  ■ 

And  I  am  rich  in  having  such  a  jewel. 

As  twenty  seae,  if  all  their  sandii  were  pearl. 

The  water  neetar,  and  the  rocka  pure  gold. 

[Shakespeare. 


€!iritor's  Stubio. 

AUTHORS,  CRITICS  AND  PUBLISHERS. 

In  no  country  is  the  province  of  the  critic  and 
the  position  of  the  publisher  so  little  understood 
and  so  poorly  defined  as  in  our  own.  The  pub¬ 
lisher,  at  his  own  risk,  prints  a  book,  and  does 
his  utmost  to  present  it  well  to  the  public — he 
is  the  medium  between  author  and  reader.  As 
the  publisher  could  have  had  no  existence  but 
for  the  existence  of  the  author,  while  the  au¬ 
thor  does  exist  and  has  existed  from  the  time  of 
Hermes  and  Moses  down  to  our  own  time,  hon¬ 
ored  and  acknowledged,  it  is  evident  that  the 
publisher  was  made  for  the  author,  not  the  au¬ 
thor  for  the  publisher,  as  is  the  received  opinion. 

But  authorship  has  become  so  very  general ; 
so  many  thousand  precious  souls  have  gone  to 
their  long  bourn,  “  and  their  works  do  ti<jt  follow 
them,”  but  remain  to  em'ich  human  thought 
and  extend  human  ideas,  and,  what  is  of  equal 
moment,  to  till  the  pockets  of  the  modern  book 
publisher,  that  Milton,  Shakespeare  and  others 
who  might  be  named,  have  become  grand  store¬ 
houses  of  intellectual  expression,  and  arc  used 
for  mining  purposes,  just  as  much  as  men  quarry 
for  granite,  marble,  or  coal,  and  grow  rich  by 
bringing  them  to  the  market ;  and  hence  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  nearly  any  blockhead  who  lacks  brain 
to  elaborate  a  work  of  art,  becomes  a  commen¬ 
tator  upon  some  dead  worthy,  thus 

“  Holding  up  his  farthing  light  to  see  the  sun.” 

Verily,  we  should  think  these  men  would 
.shake  and  tremble  as  did  the  ark  of  old,  when 
the  daring  hand  attempted  to  steady  it  onward. 
But  the  great  man’s  armor  needs  no  indorse¬ 
ment  from  littleness,  and  it  will  stand  him  in 
good  stead,  even  though  a  pigmy  may  peep  be¬ 
tween  its  plates. 

Authors  should  be  publishers  also.  At  pres¬ 
ent  the  author  is  almost  invariably  poor,  the 
publisher  rich.  The  one  only  risks  the  gifts  of 
God — an  honest  purpose  it  is  to  be  hoped — bnun 
and  nerve;  and  that  culture  of  each,  which 
their  possession  in  any  large  degree  necessarily 
implies.  The  other  ri.sks  that  which  is  more 
tangible  and  better  understood — dollars  and 
cents. 

The  one  gives  time  and  name,  so  docs  the  other. 

The  one  wins  an  honest  fame  or  a  bad  notori¬ 
ety,  just  in  proportion  as  his  book  is  of  a  healthy 
moral  import,  or  the  reverse,  and  so  iu  the  long 
run  does  the  other. 

The  one  hopes  to  make  money  ;  the  other  will 
not  hazard  unless  he  is  sure  of  so  doing. 

The  one  seeks  an  equivalent  for  time,  talent, 
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hours  of  study,  days  and  nights  of  patient  toil, 
and  the  fluctuations  of  that  flue  sense,  which  re¬ 
sults  in 

“  Ambition,  that  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds;” 

the  other  can  hope  to  live  only  as  he  has 
ushered  great  names  to  the  world.  The 
publisher  is  immortal  who  allies  himstdf  to 
genius,  but  in  himself  he  has  no  claims  ;  he  is 
the  “  mouth-piece,”  as  it  were,  not  the  divinely 
inspired  ;  therefore,  as  he  can  take  nothing  in 
glory  (Ally  as  he  ushers  in  the  glorious,  he  is  of 
right  entitled  to  a  good  return  for  the  solid  help 
he  is  to  the  author.  He  must  be  faithful  also 
in  his  office,  or  deseiwe  blame.  He  is  bound  to 
look  well  to  the  interests  of  his  author ;  to  take 
such  measures  as  will  best  do  this,  and  in  all 
ways  help  him  to  a  just  and  fair  chance  with 
the  public. 

When  he  does  this  it  is  all  that  is  permitted 
him.  The  author  then  passes  into  the  hand  of 
the  critic,  who  is  still  another  medium  between 
reader  and  author.  This  ordeal  is  very  much 
like  that  to  which  unfortunate  captives  are  sub¬ 
jected  when  taken  prisoners  of  war  among 
savage  people.  He  is  doomed  to  run  what  is 
called  the  gauntlet ;  that  is,  he  is  placed  l)e- 
tween  a  double  row  of  his  enemies,  each  armed 
with  some  instrument  of  torture,  and  each  aim¬ 
ing  to  give  him  a  deadly  blow  as  he  runs  naked 
down  the  file.  If  he  reaches  the  goal  alive,  he  is 
loaded  with  honors ;  but  more  frequently  the  mis¬ 
erable  victim  is  dispatched  very  early  in  the  race. 

So  with  the  author  under  the  hands  of  the 
critic — the  public  in  the  meanwhile  enjoying 
the  sport  much  more  than  the  author ;  but  we 
contend  this  trial  is  perfectly  legitimate,  and 
the  author  who  has  not  the  nerve  to  bear  it 
should  never  put  pen  to  paper. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  publisher  to  help  the  ac¬ 
complished  critic  to  the  products  of  authorship, 
that  those  l)est  capable  of  appreciating  the  mer¬ 
its  and  exhibiting  the  claims  of  an  author  may 
have  opportunity  of  so  doing.  The  critic  is  as 
much  needed  by  the  publisher  as  by  the  author, 
unless  the  former  be  utterly  venal,  intent  upon 
making  money,  irrespective  of  public  well-being, 
in  which  case  he  is  beneath  contempt 

Now  the  impression  seems  to  have  gone 
abroad  that  the  critic  is  in  the  pay  of  publish¬ 
ers,  and  is  therefore  bound  to  speak  favorably 
of  all  books  emanating  from  the  paying  houses. 
If  -such  recipients  of  bribery,  such  representa¬ 
tives  of  corruption  do  exist,  our  time  is  not  for 
these  at  this  writing.  We  believe,  however,  in 
one  thing  —  he  publisher  is  apt  to  think  the 
presentation  of  his  book  entitles  him  to  a  fa¬ 
vorable  notice. 


W’e  look  upon  this  os  a  great  error,  and  one 
which  every  editor  of  any  dignity  is  called  upon 
to  correct.  The  price  of  a  book  varies  from  fifty 
cents  up  to  twenty  dollars.  Now  docs  any  man 
or  woman,  in  his  or  her  senses,  imagine  that  any 
man  or  woman  occupying  the  responsible  posi¬ 
tion  we  have  indicated  as  belonging  to  the  critic, 
is  going  to  sell  himself  or  herself  for  this  fifty 
cents  or  twenty  dollars?  The  thing  is  prepos¬ 
terous.  It  would  be  better  to  buy  the  book  and 
thus  earn  the  right  to  condemn  it  heartily. 

But  the  practice  of  presenting  copies  to  edi¬ 
tors  has  unquestionably  had  its  full  amount  of 
evil  involved.  It  has  led  to  this  miserable  prac¬ 
tice  of  inordinate  puffing,  or  the  prevalence  of 
damning  “with  faint  praise.”  ^out,  honest, 
hearty  criticism  hardly  has  an  existence  in  the 
American  press.  We  have  tried  it  and  know 
what  it  means.  We  have  been  praised  by  our 
enemies,  plagiarized  and  stolen  from  by  our  ene¬ 
mies.  who  did  not  know  of  our  relation  to  the 
goods  in  question  ;  ignored  by  our  friends,  who 
had  not  the  courage  to  indorse  us,  and  abused 
to  a  degree  which  might  flatter  the  vanity  of 
the  mere  lover  of  notoriety.  Our  own  career  is 
as  good  an  illustration  as  any  afforded  us.  One 
thing  is  certain,  the  power  of  praise  or  abuse 
must  have  been  refreshing  to  our  ordinary 
critics. 

Let  us  define  our  views.  The  author  must 
write.  There  is  a  fountain  within  him  which 
grows  bitter  unless  the  blessed  sunlight  of  ex¬ 
pression  falls  thereon.  His  .work  is  written  from 
the  love  of  it.  Next  he  must  have  a  medium,  who 
shall  help  other  hearts  to  feel  the  gladness  which 
has  grown  into  his  own  heart,  while  his  beauti¬ 
ful  temple  of  art  was  built  up  in  his  own  mind. 
The  publisher  takes  it  in  hand,  and  it  goes  far 
and  wide  over  the  land.  It  is  the  work  of  the 
publisher  to  see  that  the  book  is  put  into  the 
hands  of  persons  competent  to  express  opinion 
thereon.  The  book  is  advertised  to  effect  the 
sale  of  it.  The  critic  is  the  voice  of  public 
opinion.  He  takes  it,  and  from  the  stand-point 
of  art  he  pronounces  judgment.  If  it  will  not 
bear  this,  a  genial  view  from  the  stand-point  of 
the  author  is  the  beet  he  can  do.  If  poor  in 
execution,  or  doubtful  in  its  moral  import,  he  is 
bound  to  say  as  much,  always  supposing  his 
view  large,  his  capacity  generous,  and  his  vision 
unblurred  by  any  personal  motives  of  envy, 
jealousy  or  malice. 

He  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  publisher.  He 
is  not  bought  because  a  book  has  been  laid  upon 
his  table.  He  is  not  paralyzed  because  a  few 
hundred  pages  arc  gratuitously  before  him. 
On  the  contrary,  the  fact  speaks  for  itself.  The 
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book  would  not  be  there  if  his  honest  judgment 
were  not  of  some  value  to  both  author  and  pul> 
liaber.  He  is  bound,  therefore,  to  “  magnify  his 
ofiSce,”  and  to  speak  out  truthfully,  bravely, 
manfully.  If  author  and  publisher  are  pleased, 
80  much  the  better ;  if  the  l)ook  demands  a  gen¬ 
erous  welcome,  a  hearty  god-speed,  so  much  the 
better,  if  the  critic  have  the  capacity  and  the 
magnanimity  to  perceive  it ;  but  if  the  reverse 
should  happen  to  be  the  case  in  regard  to  the 
book,  the  critic  is  morally  bonnd  to  say  it.  He 
is  to  express  himself  honestly,  without  fear  or 
favor,  or  hope  of  reward.  His  oflBce  demands 
of  him  a  clear  outspoken  judgment,  given  with 
as  much  integrity  as  that  of  a  Judge  upon  the 
bench  with  the  prisoner  before  him. 

We  are  sick  of  all  this  touch  and  go  system 
of  meeting  the  public  demands.  The  institution 
of  book-making  has  become  one  of  vast  and 
growing  import  in  the  country,  and  while 
authors  have  increased  and  publishers  have 
grown  rich,  the  critic  is  considered  more  as  a 
snarling  dog  in  the  manger  than  as  an  honest 
e.xponent  of  opinions ;  ora  venal  official  who  sells 
his  favors,  rather  than  as  one  whose  decisions  are 
note-worthy,  and  whose  heart  is  as  incorruptible 
as  his  head  is  sound. 

The  critic  has  unconsciously  grown  into  pow¬ 
er  ;  he  is  needed  as  much  as  a  publisher  is 
needed  by  an  author,  and  the  public  needs  him 
to  protect  itself  from  the  oceans  of  ill-digested 
literature  that  flood  the  country,  and  to  protect 
it  also  from  that  indifference  which  is  the  con¬ 
comitant  of  excess,  and  that  incredulity  which 
has  been  the  result  of  indiscrimitate  puffing. 

’Kk  pleasant  sure  to  see  one’s  self  in  print, 

A  book’s  a  book,  although  there’s  nothing  in ’t,” 
should  present  also  to  the  eyes  of  the  author  the 
image  of  a  relentless  judge  in  the  shape  of  a 
critic,  who  will  remind  him  that 

^MVbat’s  eas^r  writing  is  d—^1  bard  reading/* 
and  that  hia  office  ia 

**  Nothing  to  extenuate, 

Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice  ;** 
and  though  he  will  not 

**  Damn  with  faint  praise,’* 

no  more  will  he  be  likely  to  forget  that  the 
office  of  the  critic  is  lago-like  in  quality, 
“  nothing,  unless  critical.” 


FINE  ARTS-THE  PALMER  MARBLES. 

At  the  request  of  several  gentlemen  of  influ¬ 
ence  in  our  city.  Air.  E.  D.  Palmer  was  induced 
to  exhibit  twelve  pieces  of  statuary  to  the 
public,  comprising  a  gallery  called  the  “  Palmer 
Marbles.” 

It  is  not  a  good  thing  for  an  ulist  to  be  cod¬ 


dled,  any  more  than  it  is  a  good  thing  for  an 
author  to  be  puffed.  It  is  better  for  each  to  cul¬ 
tivate  a  sturdy  individualism  and  independence 
ba.«ed  upon  a  consciousness  of  power.  The 
artist  who  needs  a  sop  in  the  way  of  approval, 
will  most  likely  betray  his  art  Genius  needs  a 
strong  backbone;  where  this  is  weak  he  may 
reach  mediocrity,  but  never  the  higher  walks 
of  achievement. 

Mr.  Palmer  has  certainly  merit  of  a  high  and 
distinctive  kind.  His  persistency  is  worthy  of 
all  praise,  and  the  mechanical  execution  of  his 
works  are  xceedingly  fine.  He  is  not.  also,  with¬ 
out  a  certain  inspiration  and  originality,  which  a 
self-reliant  idealism  on  his  psirt  may  still  further 
dovelopo.  In  the  present  e.xliibition  we  notice  a 
sameness  and  repetition  of  face  and  feature’s 
which  is  not  well  in  art.  His  mind  is  full  of  his 
own  children,  and  his  memory  is  apt  to  repeat 
them.  This  is  very  sweet  socially,  but  bad 
artistically. 

The  Infant  Ceres  is  no  Ceres  at  all,  not  the 
shadow  of  a  hint  of  the  “  great  mother ;”  it  Is 
merely  a  portrait  of  a  fine  chubby  child,  with  a 
precocious  forehead. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  bust  of  Spring, 
which  is  not  ideal  maidenhood,  nor  an  ideal  im¬ 
personation  of  the  beautiful  forces  of  nature 
swelling  into  life.  It  is  a  portrait,  evidently  a 
portrait  of  a  young  American  girl,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  antetypical  of  the  intellectual 
American  woman. 

The  bust  of  Erastus  Corning  is  a  fine,  manly 
study,  and  indicates  the  best  power  of  the  artist, 
which  is  evidently  in  the  field  of  portraiture. 

The  Infant  Flora  is  a  robust  girl,  nothing  more. 

The  Indian  Girl.  The  artist  has  evidently  made 
this  piece  a  study,  and  it  has  much  and  great 
merit,  but  it  is  not  aboriginal.  The  form  is  a 
civilized  form,  the  foot  a  civilized  onc,^nd  bad 
at  that  We  have  seen  beautiful  specimens  of 
Indian  girlhood  which  were  well  worthy  the  chisel 
of  the  artist,  but  their  national  type  was  not  to 
be  mistaken.  We  remember  well  the  features 
and  manner  of  the  lovely  Duham^.  who  lies 
entombed  at  Greenwood — a  perfect  wild-wood 
coquette  was  she,  if  a  coquette  can  be  innocent 
and  pure.  ,Her  voice  was  liquid  melody,  and 
her  smile  a  beam  of  sunlight  Many  others  also 
have  we  seen,  and  their  style  of  beauty  was 
purely  national.  There  was  the  mouth  of  excee<l- 
ing  softness ;  the  gentle  bend  of  the  neck, 
habitual  with  the  woman  ;  the  small  hand  and 
foot  smaller  even  than  the  civilized,  but  the 
foot  is  always  like  the  classical  foot,  broader  at 
the  bell  than  that  which  has  been  used  to  the 
modem  shoe. 
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The  I'oot  or  ibe  Indian  Girl  Las  a  putted, 
swollen  look,  as  if  from  a  Itad  model,  but  the 
arm  and  hand  are  exceedingly  beautiful  and 
effective.  The  mode  of  grasping  the  cross,  which 
she  has  found  in  the  woods,  is  natural  and 
])leas!ug,  and  the  general  effect  fine.  We  do 
not  see  the  elevation,  the  wonders  of  a  dawning 
Christiauity  in  this  figure,  which  the  professed 
admirers  of  Mr.  Palmer  affect  to  see,  but  we  find 
a  sweet  maidenly  curiosity,  an  arrest  of  move¬ 
ment,  and  a  woodland  grace  about  it,  which 
argue  well  for  the  future  artist,  while  the  present 
figure  would  be  more  interesting  were  its  pn  - 
tentious  less. 

The  Sappho  is  an  utter  failure.  There  is  no 
inspiration  in  the  face  and  little  grace  in  the 
form,  while  the  overdone  Grecian  nose  is  an 
absolute  deformity. 

The  Sleeping  Peri  is  exquisite  in  creation  and 
execution.  The  attitude  is  easy  and  natural, 
and  the  expressions  of  the  face  inconceivably 
lovely.  In  gazing  upon  this  we  arc  hardly  dis¬ 
posed  to  give  any  limits  to  the  genius  of  the 
artist. 

- -..»»»■< - 

THE  ASSASSINATION. 

Whiij:  our  Magazine  is  going  to  press  the 
people  of  our  city  arc  shocked  and  exasperated 
by  a  most  cruel  and  atrocious  destruction  of 
life,  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Bnrdell,  of  this  city,  who 
was  “  done  to  death  "  by  persons  as  yet  un¬ 
known. 

The  thought  that  irrcsistably  impresses  itself 
upon  the  mind  in  this  connection  is  the  need 
and  the  value  of  home,  and  its  humanizing  in¬ 
fluences.  Here,  under  this  fatal  roof,  were  a.s- 
sembled  a  group  of  ptTsons  to  whom  nothing 
was  sacri-d — a  household  without  the  sanctities 
of  home. 

Mrs.  Cunningham  is  evidently  one  of  those 
women  without  principle,  or  moral  responsibility 
of  any  kind,  who  does  not  scruple  to  lead  her 
ill  life  in  the  presence  of  her  two  young  daugh¬ 
ters  just  verging  upon  womanhood.  Then 
there  are  young  men,  away  from  the  protection 
of  home  and  friends — all  living  their  ow  way, 
and  all  without  responsibility — coming  and 
going  at  their  own  pleasure.  Satan  could  not 
ask  for  better  opportunity — could  not  well  find 
better  mati.'rial  for  his  work  than  a  studious 
but  gay  doctor  ;  a  mother  without  conscience, 
wicked  but  not  weak  ;  two  young  girls  without 
the  graces  of  maidenhood,  and  young  men  de¬ 
voted  to  pleasure.  Mr.  Snodgrass  is  said  to  b(i 
the  son  of  a  country  clergyman,  and  though  he 
may  not  be  clearly  associated  with  the  crime, 
it  will  be  a  sad  and  humiliating  memory  for 


the  rest  of  his  life,  that  he  ha.s  l)een  in  any  way 
associated  with  this  evil  group. 

We  need  homes,  not  Ijoardiug-houses.  Every 
thing  becomes  profane  in  a  boarding-house. 
The  iuterminable  gossip  is  demoralizing ;  the 
coarse  contact  neutralizes  the  liner  shades  of 
character ;  the  Improvidence  it  engenders  does 
away  with  all  honest,  manly  thrift — the  wife 
grows  lazy  and  flirty,  the  husband  a  coxcomb, 
or  something  worse. 

Let  us  have  homes,  orderly,  beautiful  homes, 
if  we  would  check  the  extravagance  and  wick¬ 
edness  of  the  age. 


DR  KANE  AND  CONGRESS. 

We  learn  with  much  regret  that  this  man,  so 
heroic  in  character,  so  fearless  and  chivalric,  is 
very  dangerously  ill  at  Havana,  whither  he  has 
gone  in  the  forlorn  hope  of  recovering  that 
health  impaired  by  the  exposure,  hardship  and 
unwholesome  diet  to  which  he  was  subjected 
during  his  Arctic  e.xpedition.  Whatever  may  be 
the  fate  of  Dr.  Kane,  whether  he  live  or  die,  is 
of  little  moment  to  a  brave  man,  actuated  by  a 
sense  of  duty,  and  conscious  that  he  will  hold  a 
place  in  every  true,  generous  heart.  Living  or 
dying,  such  men  may  afford  to  bide  their  time, 
for  the  large  destiny  is  prophetic  of  the  large 
appreciation  which  will  come,  though  long  di*- 
laycd.  Cromwell  and  Milton  are  casting  their 
long  shadows  over  the  lapse  of  centuries,  while 
in  their  era  each  was  covered  with  odium,  and 
the  one  died  in  oljscurlty  and  neglect.  We  are 
right  joyful  to  see  souls  large  enough  to  astound 
their  eotemporaries — great  enough  to  create  an¬ 
tagonism  in  debased  and  malevolent  minds,  for 
the  cross  borne  to-day  is  a  glorious  crown  in  the 
coming  ages.  Dr.  Kane  can  wait — a  greater 
race  than  ours  will  appreciate  his  achievements. 

But  there  is  one  man  who  must  take  his  glory 
now  or  never.  A  “  bad  eminence  ”  to-day  he 
must  have,  because  total  obscurity  awaits  him 
hereafter.  Senator  Brodhead,  of  Penn.sylvania, 
is  the  one  man  in  the  country  who  finds  a  ma¬ 
levolent  plea.surc  in  traducing  and  mortifying  a 
man  whose  magnanimity  is  a  rebuke  to  his  own 
littleness,  whose  manly  courage  has  confronted 
danger  in  its  most  appaling  form,  who  has  made 
the  passive  virtue  of  endurance,  borne  with  a 
cheerful  manliness,  and  sustained  by  a  humant', 
sympathetic,  and  generous  heart,  wear  the  aspect 
of  sublime  heroism,  till  the  disabled  and  dis¬ 
heartened  men  who  shared  his  trials  becom<‘ 
endeared  to  us  by  their  very  devotion  to  their 
leader. 

A  petition  had  been  presented  to  Conpre*^. 
praying  that  body  to  purchase  a  certain  number 
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of  the  *•  Exploratious  of  Dr.  Kane,”  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  freely  through  the  country.  The 
achieveInent.^  of  Dr.  Kane  are  national  in  charac¬ 
ter.  They  have  enlarged  the  domain  of  science  ; 
they  have  carried  our  coiinuon  flag  to  a  poiut 
bi-yond  that  reached  by  the  navigators  of  any 
other  country ;  they  have  confirmed  theories 
which  else  might  have  never  been  verifietl,  that 
an  open  sea  surrounds  the  North  Pole  ;  and  the 
prolwble  solution  of  this  phenomenon  is  as  beau¬ 
tiful  as  it  is  philosophic.  More  than  this,  his 
book  is  a  touching  record  of  sufferings  so  nobly 
borne,  that  it  should  be  a  text-book  to  American 
youth,  more  impressive  than  any  recorded  in 
history. 

Such  are  the  claims  of  Dr.  Kane — claims  that 
any  enlightened  Government  would  proudly  ac¬ 
knowledge— claims  which  our  whole  people  will 
own  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  enemies,  or  the 
meanness  of  legislation.  It  should  be  known 
throughout  the  country  who  is  the  one  man  op¬ 
posed  to  the  recognition.  Senator  Brodhead,  a 
private  pt'rsonal  enemy,  from  some  secret  cause, 
is  the  man  who  thus  iusults  and  would  degrade  a 
noble  foe.  In  place  of  the  purchase  of  the  work, 
which  would  I)e  a  standing  honor  to  the  author  and 
country,  Mr.  Bro<lhead  proposes  that  an  equiva¬ 
lent  1)0  given  to  the  Doctor  in  money.  Gold  and 
silver  are  no  return  for  heroic  actions.  The  sol¬ 
dier  does  not  count  his  rations  as  he  enumerates 
his  scars,  but  the  medal,  which  testifies  to  the 
gratitude  of  his  country,  is  dearer  to  him  than 
his  life.  The  veterans  of  Nai)oleon  died  amid 
snows  and  ice ;  they  scaled  mountains,  and 
forded  rivers,  to  leave  their  bones  upon  some 
obscure  spot  of  earth,  but  the  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  shone  upon  their  breast,  and  they  were 
content. 

If  it  is  a  l)ad  precedent,  as  aswrted  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Brodhead.  for  Congress  to  purchase  a  popu- 
l.ir  work,  it  is  a  worse  precedent  for  Congress 
to  reduce  heroic  services  to  the  standard  of 
dollars  and  cents.  It  would  be  better  to  ignore 
the  man.  his  sufferiugs,  his  discoveries,  and  his 
record  altogether,  rather  than  presume  that  such 
achievements  may  spring  from  selfish  or  interest¬ 
ed  motives.  Dollars  and  cents  are  easily  earned, 
but  he  or  she  who  narrows  the  life  down  to 
pecuniary  motives  renders  it  an  ignoble  one.  It 
might  be  a  wise  thing  for  a  Government,  not 
only  to  indorse  great  deeds  and  worthy  achievt'- 
ments,  by  giving  them  the  greatest  possible  pub¬ 
licity,  but  it  might  go  further  and  say,  “•  Our 
Republic  is  not  an  ungrateful  one;  see  how 
greatness  is  honored  by  us and  thus  an  incite¬ 
ment  Ik*  given  to  the  youth  of  our  country. 
Our  Government  holds  out  no  spur  to  a  noble 


ambition,  and  the  consequence  is  that  our  youth 
arc  falling  into  a  purposeless  or  money-getting 
career  ;  or,  they  go  abroad  in  search  of  adven¬ 
ture,  while  a  foreign  immigration  is  usurping  the 
high  places  of  trust  and  emolument.  We  need 
the  l)e8t  effort  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  American 
mind— it  is  •  the  best  blood  in  the  world  ;  the 
must  reliable,  the  most  persistent  in  ideas,  and 
while  we  offer  it  no  field  we  arc  losing  what 
should  be  the  pride  and  the  glory  of  the 
country. 

Our  people,  as  a  people,  do  not  half  enough 
reverence  themselves  or  their  institutions ;  while 
Congress  is  hopelessly  given  up  to  the  cabals  of 
party  intrigue,  and  thus  the  true  national  dig¬ 
nity  is  fast  oozing  away.  We  need  a  new  spur 
to  action,  and  the  Government  must  be  roused 
to  a  better  sense  of  executive  responsibility,  if 
it  be  possible  so  to  do ;  which  may  be  accounted 
a  task  greater  than  any  of  the  labors  of  a  Her¬ 
cules,  with  a  venal  and  party-spirited  press, 
ready  always  to  indorse  and  sustain  the  worst 
action  if  reconcilable  to  party  interests  But, 
we  are  not  without  hope,  and,  determined  as  we 
are  to  express  the  truth  freely  and  courageously 
ourselves,  we  shall  look  confidently  for  results. 
A  single  light  placed  in  a  cottage  window  illu- 
mins  a  long  and  darkened  waste  ;  “  so  shincth 
a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world.” 

It  would  lx?  well  if  the  following  sentiment 
of  Burke,  as  full  of  wisdom  as  it  is  of  magnan¬ 
imity,  could  be  engraved  upon  the  heart  of 
every  young  man  and  woman  in  the  country  : 

It  18  oar  buMinesH  to  cultivate  in  our  minds,  to  rear 
to  the  utmost  vigor  and  maturity,  every  sort  of  generous 
and  honest  feeling  that  belong  to  our  nature  To  bring 
the  dispositions  that  are  lovely  in  private  life  into  the 
.<iervice  au«l  conduct  of  the  commonwealth  ;  so  to  be  pa- 
triots  as  not  to  forget  we  are  gentlemen.  To  cultivate 
friendships  and  to  incur  enmities.  To  model  ^lur  princi* 
pies  to  our  duties  and  situation.  To  be  fully  persuadeti 
that  all  virtue  which  is  impracticable  is  spurious  ;  and 
Rithcr  to  run  the  risk  of  falling  into  faults  in  a  course 
which  leads  us  to  act  with  effect  an  energy,  than  to  loiter 
out  our  days  ivithout  blame  and  without  use.  He  tres¬ 
passes  again.st  bis  duty  who  sleeps  upon  his  watch,  as 
well  as  he  that  goes  over  to  the  enemy.’* 


BOOK  MAKING. 

The  last  month  has  afforded  little  of  interest 
in  the  way  of  Ixjoks,  except  in  the  shape  of 
travels,  which  can  hwdly  be  included  under  the 
head  of  literature.  Since  the  days  of  Anachar- 
sis,  travelers,  with  few  exceptions,  have  made 
their  works  of  very  great  value,  artistically 
judged  ;  even  now  Madam  de  Stael’s  Corinne 
and  Byron’s  Childe  Harold  afford  us  a  better 
introduction  to  the  waning  glories  of  Italy  than 
the  more  elaborate  works  of  travelers  whose 
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main  olgcct  ban  been  to  reveal  to  uh  the  featuren 
of  the  past  and  present  of  this  land  of  poetry, 
music  and  art.  Book-making  converted  to  a 
trade  is  fatal  to  literature. 

We  heard  a  publisher  remark  recently, 
“  Novels  are  dead ;  they  will  not  sell”  We 
were  glad  of  this  announcement ;  glad  the 
people  have  had  a  surfeit.  Such  being  the  fact, 
we  may  not  unreasonably  hope  for  works  of  a 
higher  order.  But  we  must  not  reject  the 
novel ;  it  has  its  uses — it  fills  an  important  niche 
in  the  social  circle,  and  now  that  the  public  ap¬ 
petite  in  this  line  has  been  more  than  sated,  it 
may  be  able  to  digest  and  appreciate  works  of  a 
higher  tone.  We  do  not  see  that  the  laurels 
of  Scott  and  Cooper  have  been  in  the  least 
ruffled  by  the  avalanche  of  writers  which  have 
succeeded  them. 

Dickens  is  a  reproduction  of  Fielding,  with  a 
touch  of  the  dramatic  power  of  Shakespeare. 
Bulwer  is  a  metaphysic  Scott,  a  sort  of  prose 
Byron,  but  latterly  his  works  compare  with  the 
best  efforts  of  the  best  masters — a  German  home¬ 
liness,  with  an  English  warmth.  Thackaray  is 
a  dilution  of  several  authors,  none  of  them  the 
highest  or  best,  and  they  fail  to  make  a  good 
compound. 

This  side  the  water.  Uncle  Tom  is  thecrystali- 
sation  of  scores  of  Abolition  writers,  heaps  of 
anti-slavery  pamphlets,  all  of  which  are  fused 
in  the  alembic  of  a  large,  generous  heart,  making 
a  result  which,  if  devoid  of  originality  or  finish, 
leaves  nothing  for  any  one  else,  even  the  writer 
herself  to  do ;  and  were  she  a  wise  woman,  we 
riiould  find  her  accept  the  popular  chant, 

**  Lky  down  the  shovel  and  de  hoe, 

Hang  up  de  hddle  and  de  bow,” 

and  rest  from  her  labors.  Her  work  is  the 
utterance  of  the  common  mind,  and  is  therefore 
significant. 

The  Lamp-Lighter  promised  much  in  the  first 
hundred  pages,  but  the  interest  died  with  the  old 
Lamp-Lighter.  The  book  was  finished  in  fact 
at  that  period  of  the  story,  for  Gerty,  who  is  so 
human  in  the  early  part  of  her  career,  is  only 
conventional  as  the  story  advances.  This  novel 
owes  Its  celebrity,  not  from  any  great  idea,  or 
genius  exhibited  in  the  work,  but  to  the  prestige 
of  its  orthodoxy. 

It  would  seem  invidious  for  us  to  name  many 
novels  from  the  pen  of  men  and  women  of  much 
merit,  and  our  object  is  not  to  show  the  literature 
of  the  higher  order  in  this  field  of  novel  writing, 
but  to  speak  of  the  more  popular.  We  might  name 
several  productions  from  gifted  men  and  women 
destined  to  live  in  the  libraries  of  thinkers, 
which  are  comparatively  overlooked  in  our  day. 


'  This  lull  in  the  book  trade  we  look  upon  as 
healthy  and  promifdng,  and  as  preceding  a  higher 
order  of  literature.  The  old  system  of  puffing 
is  now  nearly  laid  a.«ide.  It  creates  a  distrust  in 
the  public  mind.  Critics  are  growing  ashamed 
of  mere  book  notices,  made  almost  always  with 
an  utter  ignorance  of  the  contents  of  the  l)ook. 
If  a  work  be  worth  the  trouble  of  announcement 
from  an  editor,  it  should  be  worth  his  reading, 
and  he  should  be  regarded  as  faithless  to  his 
trust  who  will  not  read  the  l>ook  he  presents  to 
his  audience,  the  public.  We  admit  it  may  be 
the  worse  for  the  author,  this  very  r(‘ading,  .but 
when  writers  are  held  to  their  responsibilities, 
aiitliorship  will  be  less  frequent  and  more  hon¬ 
orable. 


POWER  AND  GENIUS. 

Gemcs  is  power.  If  it  achieve  nothing  it  is 
so  much  the  lees  geniua  The  man  who  perpet¬ 
ually  sees  a  lion  in  his  path  is  a  coward.  The 
man  or  the  woman  whose  excessive  caution 
holds  them  back  from  vigorous  endeavor  or 
earnest  achievement  is  poor  of  purpose  and 
slow  of  action.  The  required  step  must  be 
taken,  although  a  precipice  be  the  penalty. 
Work  is  to  be  done,  and  the  result  left  to  God. 
If  we  are  in  earnest  we  shall  not  stop  to  count 
the  cost.  This  very  audacity  is  divine.  Jesus 
did  not  ask  the  consent  of  the  Priests  of  the 
Temple  when  he  drove  out  the  “  money  chang¬ 
ers,”  but  impelled  by  a  holy  inspiration  he  knot¬ 
ted  the  cords  and  drove  them  thence. 

Power  will  find  room  for  itself  or  it  it  none. 
Men  and  women  do  their  utmost.  If  they  do 
little,  it  is  because  they  have  no  capacity  to  do 
more.  We  tell  about  w\forlumUe  genius — tell  of 
poets  who  “never  penned  their  inspiration  of — 

*  **  CromwellA  guiltless  of  their  country’s  blood 

of  unappreciated  talents  and  “  malignant 
stars.”  It  is  all  nonsense.  Where  power 
exists  it  cannot  be  suppressed  any  more  than  the 
earthquake  can  be  smothered.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  unfortunate  genius.  If  a  man  is  fit  for 
a  work,  God  appoints  the  field.  He  does  more 
than  this — he  points  to  the  earth  with  her 
mountains  and  cateracts,  and  says  to  the  com¬ 
monest  man,  he  great.  He  points  to  the  eternal 
dome  of  the  heavens,  and  says,  round  out  thy 
life  with  beauty — He  points  to  the  myriads  of 
down-trodden,  suffering  men,  and  says,  work 
with  mo  for  the  redemption  of  these.  He  lures, 
and  incites,  and  thrusts  greatness  upon  us,  and  wc 
will  not  take  the  gift.  Genius,  on  the  contrary, 
loves  toil  and  impediment — poverty  is  an  acci¬ 
dent  to  it — neglect  is  the  fiat  of  immortality. 
To  be  popular  is  to  be  mediocre ;  it  is  to  be  in- 
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djrmd  iu  the  preneut  uud  forgotten  iu  the  future. 
It  ia  the  top  at  the  feast ;  the  mess  of  pottage 
that  alienaUs  the  birthright.  Genius  that  suc- 
cumlis  to  misfortunes  is  so  much  the  less  genius. 
The  weak  man  or  woman  who  whines  over  neg¬ 
lect  or  poverty  gives  the  sign  of  his  own  little¬ 
ness.  What  would  he  have?  Olympus  docs  not 
hold  a  snob.  If  he  be  a  god,  the  gods  will 
know  him  through  all  disguises  ;  if  not,  he  may 
steal  his  thunder,  bat  it  will  be  known — he  may 
put  on  the  lion’s  hide  but  his  bray  will  betray 
him. 

THE  THUGS,  ALIAS  QARROTERS. 

OcR  city  has  been  for  some  time  past  thrown 
into  a  state  of  excitement,  owing  to  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  a  new  mode  of  murderous  attack,  which 
our  cotemporaries  have  denominated  garroting, 
and  the  perpetrators  garroters.  Cruel  and 
shameful  os  is  the  atrocity,  the  Spaniard  is  not 
the  father  of  it ;  on  the  contrary,  the  crime  may 
be  traced  back  at  once  to  India,  where  it  is 
practiced  as  a  regular  art,  and  its  perpetrators 
form  a  professional  class  of  murderers  denomin¬ 
ated  Thugs. 

These  wretches  are  trained  to  their  diabolic 
practices  from  childhood,  and  go  through  a  long 
and  severe  indoctrination  before  they  are  for¬ 
mally  admitted  into  the  profession ;  they  are 
allowed  to  mingle  freely  with  the  gang  in  the 
meanwhile,  to  decoy  unsuspicious  persons  into 
their  toils  by  such  accomplishments  and  strata- 
getns  as  they  possess;  they  arc  taught  some 
trade  or  business  by  which  they  ostensibly  live, 
so  that  only  the  initiated  know  the  members  of 
the  gang,  and  the  unsuspicious  may  be  often  in 
near  relation  with  one  of  these  professed  mur¬ 
derers. 

At  twenty  the  young  hierophant  of  Satan  is 
formally  invested  with  the  handkerchief,  or 
ttrangler  which  is  the  symbol  of  fraternity.  This 
is  done  in  the  midst  of  the  whole  tribe,  with 
oaths  and  ceremonies  appropriate,  and  hence¬ 
forth  he  is  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  advance 
the  wealth  and  add  potency  to  these  terrible 
contemners  of  all  human  and  divine  laws. 

The  youthful  adept  at  first  strangles  the  young 
and  timid ;  divesting  them  of  their  rich  robes 
and  jewels,  the  body  is  left,  or,  if  possible,  so 
secretly  buried  that  the  fate  of  the  victim  is 
unknown.  As  his  strength  and  courage  in¬ 
crease  he  assumes  a  more  desperate  career,  and 
when  two  or  three  combine  in  this  way,  the 
most  atrocious  crimes  are  committed  with  such 
seoresy  and  adroitness  that  detection  rarely 
takes  place,  for  wherever  the  Thugs  exist  such 
is  the  dread  inspired  by  them,  that  people  fear 


to  disclose  their  outrages  lest  they  in  turn  <all 
under  their  vengeance. 

The  Thugs  were  rcprodi^ed  in  England  some 
years  ago,  but  the  energetic  measures  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  severity  of  punishment  was 
such  that  they  were  soon  suppressed.  At  this 
time  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  same  audacious 
aud  cruel  system  ;  how  long  it  has  existed 
among  us  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  the  fre¬ 
quent  and  mysterious  disappeamce  of  so  many 
persons  for  the  last  two  years,  the  occurrence  of 
murders  never  overtaken  by  justice,  affords 
ground  for  terrible  surmise.  Nothing  but  an 
efficient  and  reliable  police,  held  to  their  duty 
by  an  outraged  community,  can  give  us  security 
of  either  life  or  property.  Let  us  have  our 
police  doubled  if  need  be,  and  let  our  people 
guard  them-selves  from  these  foul,  modern  Thugs, 
by  being  on  the  alert  to  watch  and  e.xposc  their 
indications. 

MORMONISM. 

Rkcent  disclosures  indicate  a  growing  revolt 
among  these  people  against  the  corrupt  aud 
attrocious  system  of  polygamy.  It  is  evident 
the  women  are  greatly  disaffected ;  but  the  dis¬ 
content  and  even  revolt  of  a  handful  of  women, 
without  money  and  without  power,  will  not 
greatly  affect  public  opinion,  unless  they  arc 
able  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  other  sex, 
who  make  the  laws,  and  hold  the  purse  and 
power.  These  women,  so  degraded,  so  lo.st  to 
all  the  harmonies  of  womanhood  may,  however, 
I)ocome  aroused  to  an  Amazonian  point  of  resist¬ 
ance,  and  surely  it  would  be  better  for  them  to 
die  in  the  hope  of  freedom,  than  to  live  in  their 
present  debasement. 

One  of  their  leading  elders  has  recently  se- 
cceded,  and  publishes  in  the  San  Francisco  Pa- 
ciffc  a  long  letter  of  abhorrent  protest.  We  are 
glad  the  worthy  elder  has  so  much  manhood 
left  His  language  is  very  strong,  and  reso¬ 
nant,  like  that  of  a  man  ready  to  explode  for 
lack  of  utterance.  After  defining  his  position 
as  that  of  one  conscious  of  error,  not  willful 
error,  bnt  as  having  been  misled  in  his  search 
after  truth,  he  says : 

Many  very  important  factsi  in  Mormonism  are  not  told 
— many  doctrines  strennously  advocated  at  Salt  Lake, 
abroad  are  either  ijrnored,  extravagantly  misrepreaented 
or  totally  denied.  Consequently  Mormonism  as  it  is,  and 
Mormonism  as  it  is  represented,  are  very  frequently  ex* 
ceedingly  dissimilar  This,  the  experience  of  every  Mor* 
mon  who  has  visited  Utah  must  confirm  ;  and  thi.s  every 
such  one,  if  honest,  must  acknowledge.  The  ears  of  every 
congregation  whom  the  *  Elders  ’  address,  are  fkmiliar 
with  the  expressions,  *  Mysteries  of  the  Kingdom  ’  ^  ^filk 
fur  babes — strong  meal  for  men,’  or  in  other  and  plain 
terms,  Mormonism  diluted  with  Christianity,  softened 
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and  tempered  to  the  prejudices  and  opioions  of  the  hear¬ 
ers  of  the  *  Gentiles/  but  Morraonism  in  its  brazen  brow, 
its  naked  deformity,  its  unblushing  shame  and  unvailed 
depravity  for  those  whos9  consciences  have  become  Mor¬ 
mon-hardened— whose  minds  have  become  Mormon  tone<l 
—and  whose  hearts  liave  become  Mormon- prepared  for 
the  full  fruition  of  the  Mohammedanism  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere 

*  They  shall  have  mysteries,  aye  precious  stulT, 

For  knaves  to  thrive  by — mysteries  enough, 

Dark  tangled  doctrines— dark  as  tiaud  can  weave— 
Which  simple  votaries  shall  on  trust  receive, 
t  While  craftier  feign  belief  till  they  believe. 

That  prophet  ill  sustains  his  holy  call 

Who  finds  not  heavens  to  suit  the  tastes  of  all.’ 

“  Had  Moore  lived  to-day,  he  c<mld  not  liave  more 
forcibly  delineated  Mormonism  than  in  the  above  passage. 

That  the  vast  majority  of  Mormons  are  honest  but 
deceived,  is  certain.  The  imposture  lies  within  a  small 
circle.  It  is  quite  consonant  with  human  nature  for  men 
to  become  so  infatuated  with  error  as  to  help  to  doceivv 
themselves ;  men  often  fancy  they  find  vigor  in  really 
weak  arguments,  if  in  favor  of  what  they  wish  true 
Really  powerful  arguments  are  often  carelessly  regardeil. 
and  sneeringly  .<poken  of  when  they  wound  our  vanity, 
or  attack  our  prejudices.  While  the  honest  man  cordially 
hears,  and  carefully  weighs  evidence,  the  ignorant  and 
be  bigoteil,  will,  like  Bunyan’s  inhabitants  of  the  city  ot 
Destruction,  stop  their  ears  and  cry  peace  ;  or  ‘  We  know 
Mormonism  is  true,  and  we  know  we  know  U  ” 

This  elder,  John  Hyde,  speaks  well,  and  to 
the  purpose.  He  is  too  much  of  a  man,  it  would 
seem,  to  lend  himself  to  such  a  system  of  enor¬ 
mity. 

ASYLUM  FOR  INEBRIATES. 

A  PLAN  is  in  progress  among  a  few  energetic 
persons,  beaded  by  Dr.  Turner,  of  this  city,  to 
establish  an  asylum  for  this  most  miserable  and 
neglected  cla.ss  of  evil-doers  and  consequent 
sufferers.  We  have  long  been  of  opinion  that 
the  passion  for  strong  drinks  is  a  disease,  which 
should  be  met,  not  only  with  “  moral  suasion.’* 
but  most  especially  with  medical  treatment. 

Dr.  Turner,  after  long  experience  and  ol)siTvii- 
tion,  both  in  this  country  and  Europe,  has  come 
to  the  same  conclusion,  and  like  a  humane  and 
energetic  man,  he  has  gone  to  work  rcsolnhdy 
to  apply  a  remedy.  He  proposes  to  establish 
suitable  buildings  and  w'ork-shops  iu  the  midst 
of  attractive  grounds,  where  the  unforttinate  in¬ 
mates  may  have  the  privilege  of  work,  recrea¬ 
tion  and  improvement,  morally,  mentally,  and 
physically.  Dr.  Turner  has  petitioned  thi}  Le¬ 
gislature  for  a  grant  of  a  hundred  thousiind 
dollars,  and  in  the  meanwhile  has  raised,  wo 
believe,  fifty  thousand  by  private  sul)scription. 
More  than  two  hundred  clergymen,  three 
hundred  physicians,  and  eighty  judges  in  New 
York,  Brooklyn,  and  other  parts  of  the  State, 
have  enlisted  in  this  truly  humane  enterprise. 
We  wish  it  success. 


ART,  SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION. 

Wkamnu  bt  ELBCTKicm'. — It  has  for  some  time  been 
proposed  to  utilize  the  electric  current  in  the  process  of 
weaving,  and  great  hope  is  entertained  of  its  successful 
application— the  action  of  electricity  being  powerful, 
easily  directed  and  prompt  in  its  various  operations.  The 
treadle  of  the  weaver  lifts  the  threads  and  connects  the 
extremity  of  each  by  moans  of  copper  wire,  with  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  electricity,  cither  positive  or  negative  at  will,  the 
result  being  that,  without  any  noise,  some  of  the  threads 
remain  suspended,  and  others  descend,  acccordiog  as  the 
current  is  directed.  By  this  means  as  great  a  siroplicity 
is  effected  in  the  weaving  of  fabrics  of  the  mo.xt  cumpli- 
uatetl  nature  as  in  that  of  common  cloth  To  direct 
the  electricity  a  series  of  points  arc  arranged  iu  a  line  like 
the  teeth  of  a  comb,  each  point  communicating  with  un 
electro-magnet.  Tlie  weaver  has  only  to  pass  underneath 
these  points  the  design,  tracfsl  in  varnish  on  a  cylinderor 
on  a  metallic  leaf,  in  communication  with  the  battery  ; 
the  current  will  pass  only  where  the  varnish  is  wanting 
and  it  will  be  the  corres|K)nding  threads  only  that  will  re 
main  suspended,  and  which,  by  that  means,  will  repro¬ 
duce  the  design  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  artist, 
with  a  surprising  exactitude. 

Fact8  C0NCBR.VIX0  Steki..— A  Prussian  artisan  has  pro¬ 
posed  to  regenerate  burnt  steel  by  heating  it  to  rcit  heat, 
and  putting  it,  when  in  that  state,  into  boiling  water. 
Repeated  experiments  at  the  Royal  mint,  at  Berlin,  are 
said  to  have  proved  perfectly  successful  It  has  also  been 
found  that  when  iron  is  mingled  >vith  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  manganese,  a  brittle  compound  results  ;  but 
when  combined  with  a  very  small  proportion  of  manga 
nose  a  steel  of  very  fine  quality  is  obtaine^l,  which  has 
this  advantage  over  carbon  steel,  viz  *  carbon  steel  be¬ 
comes  coarse  when  tempered  in  thick  masses,  from  segre¬ 
gation  of  the  particles  of  carbon,  but  no  such  trouble 
arises  with  manganesian  steel.  Parties  in  f^gland  have 
manufactured  excellent  wire  for  piano  forte  strings  of  this 
kind  of  steel ;  also  cutting  and  other  insTuments 

G^Tr.^-PER('^A  Firk  Plugs. — A  new  kind  of  fire  plug  has 
been  introduced  in  England,  in  connection  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  water  works  It  consists  of  a  gutta-percha  spherical 
valve,  which  closes  the  apertures,  and  when  the  water  is 
required  to  escape,  an  instrument  is  introduced  which 
forces  down  the  valve  The  great  water-pressure  in  the 
pipes  forces  it  so  high  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  fire- 
engines  ;  and  the  effectual  manner  in  which  fires  are  ex 
tingulsbed  by  the  torrent  of  water  that  can  be  thus  ap¬ 
plied  has  greatly  diminished  the  cost  of  insurance  in  Man¬ 
chester  and  other  cities  where  the  instrument  has  been 
introduced  and  adopted. 

New  Ki.vd  of  Kxamrl. — A  vitreous  enamel  has  been 
discovered  which  is  described  as  capable  of  standing  the 
test  of  any  chemical  or  pltysical  action  to  which  it  may 
be  subjected.  Some  experiments  which  have  been  made 
with  it  are  said  to  fully  prove  that  the  adherence  i.*)  per¬ 
fect,  and  that  the  enamel  rc.sists  the  most  violent  shock 
without  cracking,  although  the  iron  it  covers  may  lie 
completely  bent.  It  docs  not  peel  off  nor  take  fire  by  tlie 
action  of  heat,  and  concentrated  acids  can  be  kept  at  tlio 
boiling  point  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  in  vesseU 
protected  by  it.  These  qualities  will  render  the  use  of 
iron  pnicticable,  where  glass,  silver,  gold,  and  platina, 
have  only  heretofore  been  employed.  It  is  abo  proposed 
to  apply  the  invention  to  the  lining  of  water  and  (pis 
pipes,  covering  roofs,  sheathing  sblp-s,  Ac. 
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able  BubstitutioQ  of  electricity  as  a  movintf  power  instead 
of  steam  is  now  concerned,  it  is  shown  that  the  only 
obstacle  is  the  cost  of  the  means  yet  known  of  exciting 
Uie  electric  force,  and  when  it  is  considenxl  that  the 
(‘Uemical  actions  during  the  coinbu»tion  of  a  candle  are 
sufficient  to  generate  more  <if  this  force  than  the  most 
IK>\rerful  voltaic  batteries,  if  those  actions  could  only  be 
developetl  in  the  form  of  a  voltaic  current,  there  seems 
giKsi  reason  to  suppose  that  the  means  of  thus  generating 
electricity  will  ere  long  be  discovered,  and  there  will 
then  be  supplied  an  almost  illimitable  source  of  poa^er 
applicable  in  numerous  other  ways  than  in  mechanical 
action.  It  is  |>erhaps  in  this  direction  that  we  must  look 
for  marvels  during  the  remainder  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  fully  equal  to  any  since  its  commencement. 

Heat  Withoct  Fi?bl.— The  problem  of  acquiring  heat 
without  fuel  would  appear  to  have  been  solved  by  the  inven* 
tion  of  the  machine  of  M  M  Ileaumont  and  Mayer,  with 
which,  by  friction  alone,  water  may  i>e  made  to  boil.  The 
machine  contains  four  hundred  litres  of  water,  which  is 
made  to  boil  in  two  hours.  A  cone  of  wood,  which  turns 
in  a  cylinder  so  as  to  produce  the  necessary  friction,  is 
rovere*!  with  tow,  and  this  tow,  in  order  that  it  may  not 
catch  6rc,  is  koKt  constantly  moistened  by  a  stream  of 
oil  which  runs  on  It.  Hie  heat  gradually  increases, 
until  at  last  steam  is  generated. 

Xatcrk  Pai.vting  ..-The  principle  of  this  art  was  known 
as  far  back  as  '250  years  ago,  having  been  applied  at  6rst 
to  the  taking  of  impressions  of  plants  for  botanical  pur* 
poses.  A  leaf,  being  placed  over  air  oil  lamps,  was,  when 
blackened  and  mollifle<l  by  boat,  placed  between  two 
sheets  of  paper,  and  a  violent  pressure  being  applied  to  it, 
an  accurate  copy  was  obtaini'd  ;  the  next  step  was  the 
taking  impre.ssions  by  steel  rollers,  the  plant  to  be  pi‘r- 
fectly  dry  In  1^52  a  new  method  was  discovered  of 
printing  from  gutta-percha,  by  which  the  object  remaine<l 
uninjured  after  great  proi^sure.  Tlie  process  now  adopter! 
is  to  press  the  object  into  a  b^aden- plate— the  second  im¬ 
portant  element  in  the  printing  being  electrotyping. 

Origivat.  Compositoiv  or  riiE  Solar  Bowks.— It  was 
the  opinion  of  lAiplace  that  the  matter  composing  the 
bodies  of  our  solar  system  originally  existed  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  an  immense  nebula,  extending  beyond  tlie  limits 
of  the  must  distant  planet— that  this  nebulous  mass  bad 
•n  excee<lingly  elevated  temperature,  and  a  slow  rotation 
on  its  axis  ;  that  the  nebula  gradually  cooled  ;  and  as  it 
contracted  in  dimensions,  its  velocity  of  rotation,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  principles  of  mechanics,  incrt>ased,  until  the 
centrifugal  force  arising  from  the  rotation  became  equal 
to  tlie  attraction  of  the  central  mass  for  the  exterior  cone, 
when  this  zone  necessarily  became  deiaclKHl  from  the 
central  inas.s  ;  and  in  like  manner  a  succession  of  zones 
were  detached,  and  the  central  mass  became  of  compara¬ 
tively  small  ilimensioDS,  and  of  great  density. 

Improved  Registerixg  Loo. — .\n  improved  registering 
log  and  deep-sea  load  Is  thus  noticed  in  the  London  Jour¬ 
nal  :  “  Tlie  invention  consists  of  an  appamtus  for  register¬ 
ing  the  speed  or  distance  run  by  a  ship.  Hie  inventor 
causes  an  instrument  to  be  constructed  with  metallic 
wings  presente<l  obliquely  to  the  water,  so  that  they  may 
press  the  case  or  instrument  constantly  downward  in  the 
water,  and  keep  it  submerged.  A  small  float  or  paddle- 
wheel.  connected  through  the  intervention  of  wheels  to 
graduated  wheel  plates  and  dials,  is  caused  to  revolve 
throtigb  the  resistance  of  the  water  trarrling  through 


it,  each  revolving  wheel  plate  or  dial  presenting  the  grad* 
uated  scale  or  numeral  corresponding  to  the  distance  run. 
There  is  also  connected  with  this,  a  deep-sea  lead,  con¬ 
sisting  of  modifications  of  the  self- registering  apparatus, 
employed  for  ascertaining  the  depth  or  uumber  of  fath¬ 
oms  in  which  the  ship  or  vessel  may  be  sailing 

CcRious  pRODuenox  OP  Gold. — A  gentleman  recently 
exhibited  to  the  English  Geological  Society,  a  specimen  of 
gold  in  the  vein,  formed  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
and  showing  the  po.ssible  origin  of  veins  of  gold  in  quartz 
and  other  rocks.  The  exhibitor  stated,  that  having  mixed 
a  solution  of  gold  in  nitro-muriatic  acid  witli  five  times  its 
weight  of  water,  and  placed  it  In  a  Berlin  evajHtrating 
dish  on  a  thick  sheet  of  copper  over  a  gas  Limp,  he  ob¬ 
served  a  crack  in  the  basin,  which  was  increasing.  (Jn 
transferring  the  solution  to  another  basin,  ho  found  that 
the  crack  presented  a  vein  of  gold— ihe  pure  goM  forming 
small  nofluLar  masses  along  the  fis-sure,  both  inside  and 
out,  and  resembling  veins  of  gold  in  auriferous  quartz 
rocks.  Under  the  circumstances  of  the  low  temperature 
at  which  the  solution  was  being  evaporated,  the  diluted 
state  of  the  solution  still  left  unevaporated,  and  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  appearance  of  the  nodular  form  of  the  goM 
vein  from  the  usual  appearance  of  the  metallic  gold  ob¬ 
tained  by  evaporation  from  such  a  s^dution,  the  specimen 
attracted  much  attention. 

Improved  Equatorial — Mr  ILmd,  of  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  made  an  important  improvement  in  the  large 
equatorial  used  at  the  Observatory  '  unnectHl  with  that 
iustitutlon,  by  adapting  it  to  the  p>.ipo.<eof  dilTcrential 
observations  of  the  smaller  stars  in  zones— iiod  this  wiOi 
a  degree  of  accuracy  said  to  be  unsurpassed)  by  meri<lian 
instruments.  The  improvement  consists  in  tbe  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  scale,  graduated  on  a  thin  plate  of  mica,  into 
the  micrometer  of  the  telescope,  at  the  common  focus  of 
the  object  glass  and  eye-lens  ;  the  scale  being  divided  by 
and  having  all  the  accuracy  of  the  micrometer  screw.  The 
time  record  i.s  made  by  means  of  the  electric  process,  thus 
giving  positions  of  stars  both  in  right  asetmsion  and  de¬ 
clination.  It  has  been  found  that  an  arc  of  a  single 
second  of  space  is  confideutly  ascertnineil  In  the  declina- 
i  tion  of  a  star  at  a  single  passage  ;  and  the  reconl  of  right 
ascensL>n.  being  made  by  means  of  the  galvanic  circuit 
on  the  cylinder  of  the  spring-governor,  has  nil  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  a  meridian-transit  observation,  so  far  as  the  stan¬ 
dard  stars  of  the  zone  may  be  depended  upon. 

ZoXBS  OF  WlXD  Df  THK  NORTHSR.V  HeMISFIRRE. — Pro 
fessor  Coffin,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  a  paper  communicated 
by  him  to  the  i^mltbsonian  Institution,  on  the  Winds  of 
the  Northern  Hemisphere,  asserts  that  there  exist  in  said 
hemisphere  three  great  zones  of  wind,  extending  entirely 
around  the  earth,  mollified,  and,  in  some  cases,  partially 
interrupted  by  the  configuration  and  character  of  tbe 
surface.  Hie  first  of  these  is  the  trade  wind,  near  the 
equator,  blowing,  when  uninterrupted,  from  northeast  to 
southwest;  this  belt  U  interrupted, however,  in  the  At- 
lantic  Ocean,  near  the  coast  of  Africa,  upon  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea,  and  also  in  Barbary,  by  the  action  of  tbe 
Great  Desert.  The  second  is  a  belt  of  westerly  wind, 
nearly  two  tliousand  miles  in  breadth,  between  latitndo 
85  and  60  degrees  north,  and  encircling  the  earth,  the 
westerly  direction  being  clearly  defined  in  the  middle  of 
the  belt,  but  gradually  disappearing  as  we  approach  the 
limits  on  either  side  North  of  this  there  is  another  sys¬ 
tem  of  winds  flowing  southwardly  from  high  northern 
latitudes,  and  gradually  inclining  toward  the  west  as  it 
moves  into  a  latitude  of  greater  easterly  velocity. 
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PROGRESS: 

▲  VISION  OF  1957,  OR  A  CENTt'RY  HENCE. 

BT  A  STBONG-IUNDBD  WOMAN 

1  slept  Ust  night,  but  my  spirit  awoke, 

For  the  future  came  to  my  eye  ; 

It  came  like  the  past  to  the  present  reTealed, 

Ae  its  vision  floated  by. 

*  Tlie  world  has  advanced,*  I  inwardly  said. 

As  the  lapse  of  a  century  over  me  fled. 

Then  I  saw  a  thin,  cold-blooded  race — 

They  were  Grahamites  every  one  ; 

For  the  bovine  tribe  I  found  was  extinct. 

And  the  trade  of  the  butcher  done 
like  Nebuchadnexzar,  on  grass  they  fed. 

And  the  passions  all  with  the  roast  beef  fled. 

A  little  child,  who  had  eaten  raw  com 
Till  it  swelled  up  in  its  throat. 

Gave  a  cry  of  distress,  that  from  every  side 
A  host  of  physicians  brought. 

An  infinitesimal,  medical  drop, 

At  once  to  its  screams  and  pains  put  a  stop. 

Then  they  poured  magnetic  water  o*er 
The  limbs  of  the  suffering  child, 

And  worked  so  hard  with  their  uncouth  sign**, 

That  I  could  not  but  have  smird— 

The  Homeopathics  had  carried  the  day, 

And  animal  Magnetism  had  full  sway 

The  children  I  found  were  turned  abroad. 

To  play  on  the  verdant  earth, 

And  their  peasant  shouts  were  ringing  op 
In  their  joyousness  and  mirth. 

They  dwelt  in  common,  and  found  a  home 
In  every  house  where  they  might  roam. 

For  men  were  philosophers,  every  one. 

And  selfishness  ceased  to  be  known  ; 

They  counted  the  children  up  at  night. 

Nor  ask*d  if  they  took  their  owo~ 

And,  tearless,  they  laid  the  dead  away, 

With  the  spring-time  flower  and  leaf  to  decay. 

Every  brook,  every  well  was  magnetized, 

So  that  health  must  needs  be  there  ; 

For  they  kept  a  troop  to  stand  all  day 
Where  the  gushing  waters  were,  ! 

And  they  stood  with  their  fingers  pointed  o'er  | 
Where  the  fountain  leapt  from  its  rocky  floor. 

They  talked  of  things  that  were  somewhat  strange.  | 
And  marvels  had  ceased  to  be  rare  ;  ! 

Of  the  going  out  of  the  secret  thought, 

Its  sister  to  find  in  the  air — 

Of  their  blending  in  sweet  communion,  too, 

And  their  owners  the  process  and  meeting  knew. 

I  saw  through  the  bars  of  a  lofty  dome 
Some  strange  heads  peeping  oat~ 

And  I  wondered  who  and  what  they  were,  j 

And  what  they  could  be  about ;  I 

And  why  they  were  shut  from  the  face  of  men, 

And  kept  confined  in  that  airy  den.  \ 

I  found  they  were  heads  of  the  **  lowest  class,**  | 

Where  the  passions  had  full  sway~  ! 

And  they  were  kept  for  the  good  of  the  state,  i 


Shut  up  like  boysut  play~ 

They  waited  not  for  the  blood  of  the  slain, 

For  they  saw  on  their  heads  the  mark  of  Cain. 

I  lo<A*d  around—not  a  gallows  tree 
In  all  the  land  I  found— 

For  the  blood  of  the  slaiu  was  beard  no  more 
To  cry  from  the  reeking  ground  ^ 

And  no  man  thought  of  a  lock  or  a  key, 

For  the  trade  of  a  thief  had  ceased  to  be 

And  a  stillness,  calm  and  deep,  methougbt. 

Did  seem  on  the  earth  to  rest. 

For  the  green  ^lobe  lay  io  its  quietness, 

Like  the  hush  of  an  infant’s  breast— 

And  a  gush  of  music  was  every  where  heard 
From  the  insect  trump  and  the  singing  bird. 

I  saw  not  a  rail  n^d  car  on  the  track. 

Not  a  steamer  w'as  whizzing  by. 

Not  a  meager  horse  with  bis  lumbering  train, 

Not  an  ox  with  his  large  strained  eye— 

The  sound  of  the  whip  was  hush’d  in  the  street, 
And  the  grass  wus  springing  beneath  my  feet. 

Then  I  look’d  aloft  and  saw,  with  awe, 

A  fleet  of  balloons  in  the  sky  ; 

And  they  w'ere  sailing  with  wondrous  speed. 

Or  moor’d  in  the  clouds  on  high— 

For  they  had  learned  the  air  to  control. 

And  could  hitch  their  barks  upon  either  pole 

Our  ladies  were  making  calls,  I  found. 

On  the  dames  of  the  Russian  Czar  j 
And  their  gossamer  flags  were  gaily  waved 
As  they  past  each  other’s  car— 

Balloons  on  the  Chinese  wall  were  staid. 

And  some  on  the  tops  of  the  Pyramids  play’d 

They  gave  out  cards  for  a  grand  soiree  ; 

And  I  never  saw  such  a  rout— 

For  the  sky  was  fill’d  with  streamers  of  gold. 

And  gay  barks  sailing  about. 

*  And  every  tribe  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
Was  mingled  there  in  freedom  and  mirth. 

The  eastern  maid  with  her  drooping  lid 
And  soft  voluptuous  air. 

The  northern  belle  with  eyes  of  blue, 

And  brow  so  wondrous  fair— 

The  dark  Italian’s  changing  cheek, 

Where  passion  plays  at  hide  and  seek. 

All,  all  were  there — for  space  no  more 
An  impediment  made  on  earth. 

And  no  one  thought  of  remembering  then 
The  spot  that  had  given  him  oirth. 

They  call’d  at  the  moon,  and  they  hung  their  cars 
On  the  slender  beams  of  the  fixed  stars. 

I  mounted  a  car — for  I’d  like,  methougbt, 

A  sail  through  the  azure  plain  ; 

But  I  downward  fell  with  a  rushing  sound, 

As  if  chaos  had  com^  again— 

To  the  moon  I  clung  to  stay  my  fall — 

But  I  shank  therefrom — ’twas  an  icy  ball. 

I  grappled  the  beard  of  a  comet  then, 

But  it  staid  not  in  my  grasp— 

Then  I  caught  by  a  meteor  sailing  down. 

With  a  wild  and  frenzied  clasp— 

My  infant  awoke  with  a  kick  and  a  scream, 

I  was  choking  the  child  in  my  desperate  dream. 
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MjUur  itOiB  lao  MR.  Dow.NU'O. — Letter  X\i.  | 
MY  THIRTY  YEARS  OUT  OF  THE  SENATE  ;  I 


OR,  A  HtSTORT  OP  THE  WOBKIXOS  OP  AMERICAN 
POUTICIAN3  FOR  THIRTY  TEARS,  AC.* 

IJITTER  Xn. 

MR.  DOWMMO  TE1L8  WII.VT  IT  MEAM8  TO  SBr  rP  A  CANDIDATE 
FOR  omcE. 

Portland,  Tuewlay.  March  16,  1830. 

To  UncU  Jothua  Downinj,  up  in  DoumxngriUe : 

Dear  Unci.b  Joshca — There’s  a  hot  time 
ahead.  I  almost  dread  to  think  of  it  I’m  afraid 
there  is  going  to  be  a  worse  scrabble  next  Sum¬ 
mer  to  see  who  shall  go  to  the  State  husking 
than  there  was  last.  The  Huntonites  and  Smith- 
ites  are  determined  to  have  each  of  ’em  a  Gov¬ 
ernor  agin  next  year.  They’ve  sot  up  their  can¬ 
didates  on  both  sides ;  and  who  in  all  the  world 
should  you  guess  they  are?  The  Huntonites 
have  sot  up  Mr.  Uunton,  and  the  Smithites  have 
sot  up  Mr.  Smith.  You  understand  what  it 
means,  I  s’pose,  to  set  up  a  candidate.  It  means 
the  same  as  it  does  at  a  shooting  match  to  s<>t  up 
a  goose  or  a  turkey  to  be  fired  at.  The  rule  of 
the  game  is,  that  the  Smithites  are  to  fire  at  Mr. 
Hunton,  and  the  Huntonites  are  to  fire  at  Mr. 
Smith.  They  think  it  will  take  a  pretty  hard 

♦Entered  accordini;  to  Act  of  Con(frcs8  in  the  rterk’R 
Office  of  the  Diatrict  Court  for  the  Southern  Diatrict  of 
New  York. 
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battle  to  get  them  both  in.  But  both 
parties  say  they’ve  got  the  constitu¬ 
tion  on  their  side,  so  I  think  likely 
they’ll  both  beat. 

They’ve  been  piling  up  a  mon¬ 
strous  heap  of  ammunition  this  Win¬ 
ter — enough  to  keep  ’em  firing  all 
Summer:  and  I  guess  it  won’t  be 
long  before  you’ll  see  the  smoke 
rising  all  over  the  State,  wherever 
there’s  a  newspaper.  I  think  these 
newspapere  are  dreadful  smoky 
things;  they  are  enough  to  blind 
anybody’s  eyes  any  time.  I  mean  all 
except  the  Daily  Courier,  that  I  send 
my  letters  in ;  I  never  see  much  smoke 
in  that  But  take  the  rest  of  the 
papers,  that  talk  about  politics,  and 
patriotism,  and  Republicanism  and 
Federalism,  and  Jacksonism,  and 
Hartford  Conventionism,  and  lot  any¬ 
body  read  in  one  of  ’em  half  an  hour, 
and  his  eyes  will  be  so  full  of  smoke 
he  can’t  sec  better  than  an  owl  in  the 
sunshine ;  he  wouldn’t  be  able  to  tell 
Ihe  difference  between  a  corn-stalk 
and  the  biggest  oak  tree  in  our  pas¬ 
ture. 

Your  nefTu, 

JACK  IX)WXIXQ. 

LETTER  XIIL 

MR.  POWNINO  TKUM  BOW  THB  LEdSLATCRX  CLBARKD  OCT,  AXD 
BOW  BLDRR  BALL  WBNT  UOMK. 

Portland,  Monda^r,  &Iarch  22,  1830. 

7b  Amnit  Ef^raim  Downing^  up  in  DmcninffvUle : 

Cousin  Eitiraim — I  kind  of  want  to  say  a  few 
more  words  to  you  about  the  Legislaters.  You 
know  they  came  together  here  in  the  first  of  the 
Winter  in  i  kind  of  a  stew,  and  they  had  storms 
and  tempests  among  ’em  all  the  time  they  staid 
here,  and  finally  they  went  off  Friday  in  a  sort 
of  whirlwind  or  hurricane,  I  don’t  know  which. 
They  were  dreadful  kind  of  snappish  the  last 
day  the  y  were  here ;  they  couldn’t  hardly  touch 
a  single  thing  without  quarreling  aliout  it. 
They  quarreled  about  paying  some  of  the  folks 
they  hired  to  work  for  ’em ;  and  they  quarreled 
ever  so  long  about  paying  them  are  four  Sinne- 
ters  that  were  chose  in  the  conventiou  ;  and  at 
last  they  got  to  quarreling  like  cats  and  dogs  to 
see  if  they  should  thank  the  President  and 
Speaker  for  all  the  work  they’ve  done  this  Win¬ 
ter.  But  they  had  to  thank  ’em  at  last.  And 
then  Mr.  Goodnow,  the  Speaker  in  tliat  Legisla¬ 
tor  they  call  the  House,  got  up  and  talked  to 
'em  so  pleasant,  and  kind,  and  scripture-like,  it 
made  ’em  feel  a  little  bad  ;  some  of  ’em  couldn’t 
hardly  help  shedding  tears.  I  tho't  them  are, 
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that  bad  been  quarreling  so,  must  feel  a  little 
sheepish. 

That  are  Elder  llall,  that  wa.s  President  of  the 
Sinnet,  seemed  to  be  the  most  poplar  man  in  the 
whole  bunch  of  both  Legislators.  Tliore  wasn’t 
one  of  the  rest  of  ’em  that  could  work  it  so  as  to 
make  both  parties  like  ’em.  But  some  how  or 
other,  he  did.  The  National  Republicans  liked 
him  so  well,  that  they  all  voted  for  him  for 
President ;  and  the  Democratic  Republicans  liked 
him  so  well  that  they  all  voted  to  thank  him  when 
they  went  away.  And  I  don’t  so  much  wonder  at 
it,  for  he  seemed  to  me  to  be  about  the  cleverest, 
good-natured  old  gentleman  that  ever  I  see. 

It’s  true  the  old  gentleman  had  rather  hard 
work  to  keep  the  wheels  of  Government  going  in 
the  Sinnet  this  Winter  ;  and  they  would  get  trig’d 
every  little  while  in  spite  of  all  he  could  do.  I 
spose  this  made  him  rather  shy  of  all  kinds  of 
wheels ;  for  he  wouldn’t  go  home  in  a  stage,  nor 
a  wagon,  nor  a  shay.  These  kind  of  carts  all 
have  wheels,  and  I  spose  he  though  they  might 
get  trig’d  and  he  wouldn’t  hardly  get  home  all 
'  Summer.  So  he  concluded  to  go  by  water ;  and 
he  went  almard  a  vessel  Saturday  night,  and 
sailed  for  Down  Ea.st ;  and  as  true  as  you  are 
alive,  before  the  next  day  noon  the  wheels  of 
the  vessel  got  trig'd ;  tho’  they  said  the  vessel 
didn’t  go  on  wheels,  but  some  how  or  other  it 
got  trig’d,  and  back  they  came  next  day  into 
Portland  again,  and  there  they  had  to  stay  till 
Monday,  because  the  wind  didn’t  blow  according 
to  the  constitution.  But  President  Hall,  you 
know,  isn’t  the  man  to  leave  his  post  in  time  of 
difficulty ;  so  he  never  adjourned,  nor  came 
ashore,  but  sbick  to  the  rack  till  Monday,  when 
a  good  constitutional  breeze  sprung  up,  and 
they  sot  sail  again.  And  I  wish  him  a  pleasant 
passage  home,  and  peace  and  happiness  after  he 
gets  there ;  for,  as  I  said  afore,  I  don’t  think 
there’s  a  cleverer  man  anywhere  Down  East. 

From  your  cousin,  JACK  DOWNING. 


LETTER  XIV. 

VR.  DOWNING  HINTS  TO  UNn.E  J06UUA  THAT  IIS  HAS  A  PROS- 
PECT  OF  REING  KOXINATED  FOR  GOVERNOR. 

Portland,  April  14,  1830. 

7b  Uncle  Joshua  Doionin(t,  up  in  Jknvningnlle  t 

Uxcij:  Jo.sHi'A. — There ’s  one  thing,  uncle, 
that  seems  to  wear  pretty  hard  upon  my  mind, 
and  plagues  me  a  good  deal ;  I  have  n’t  slept 
but  little  this  tu  three  nights  about  it.  I  wish 
you  would  n’t  say  any  thing  about  it  up  there 
amongst  our  folks,  for  if  it  should  all  prove  a 
fudg(>,  they ’d  l)c  laughing  at  me.  But  I  tell  it 
to  yon.  because  I  want  your  advice,  as  you ’ve 
always  read  the  papers,  and  know  considerable 
about  political  matters ;  tho’  to  be  honest  I  dont 


spose  any  one  knows  much  more  about  politics 
by  rending  the  papers,  after  all. 

But  what  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  is — now,  un¬ 
cle,  dont  twist  your  tobacco  chaw  over  to  t’other 
corner  of  your  mouth  and  leer  over  your  spec¬ 
tacles,  and  say  Jack ’s  a  fool — what  I  was  going 
to  tell  you,  is  this :  I  see  by  a  paper  printed 
down  to  Brunswick,  that  they  talk  of  nomimiing 
me  for  Governor  to  run  down  Smith  and  Hiinton. 
Think  of  that,  uncle ;  your  poor  neffu  Jack, 
that  last  Summer  was  hoeing  alK)ut  among  the 
potatoes,  and  chopping  wood,  and  making  stone 
walls,  like  enough  before  another  Summer  comes 
about  will  be  Governor  of  the  State.  I.  shall 
have  a  better  chance  to  flog  Bill  Johnson  then, 
than  I  should  lasJ  Winter,  if  we  had  n’t  had  no 
Governor  nor  no  laws ;  for  I  spose  a  Governor 
has  a  right  to  flog  any  body  he ’s  a  mind  to. 

But  that ’s  nither  here  nor  there,  uncle ;  I 
want  your  serious  advice.  If  they  nominate  me, 
had  I  better  accept  f  Sometimes  I ’m  half  afald  I 
should  n’t  understand  very  well  how  to  du  the 
business ;  for  I  never  had  a  chance  to  see  any 
governor  businesss  done,  only  what  I  see  Elder 
Hall  du  in  the  Sinnet  chamber  last  Winter. 
Poor  man,  that  makes  me  think  what  a  time  he 
had  going  home.  I  wrote  to  you  before  that  he 
went  by  water,  and  that  the  vessel  got  trig’d  by 
an  unconstitutional  wind  the  first  day  and  had 
to  come  lack  again.  And  he  must  have  found 
a  good  many  hard  trigs  after  that,  for  he  did  n't 
get  home  til  2d  day  of  April. 

IVherc  he  was  in  that  dreadful  storm,  the  2f)th 
of  March,  I  have ’t  heard.  But  I  should  think, 
after  standing  the  racket  he  did  last  Winter  in 
the  Legislator,  and  then  this  ere  storm  at  sen, 
he  never  not'd  to  fear  any  thing  on  land  or 
water  again  in  this  world. 

I  wish  you ’d  write  me  what  you  think  n)K)ut 
my  being  a  candidate  for  Governor,  and  whether 
you  think  I  could  get  along  with  the  business. 
Considerable  part  of  the  business  I  should  n't  Iw 
a  mite  afraid  but  what  I  could  du  ;  that  is,  the 
turning  out  and  putting  in.  I  know  every  crook 
and  turn  of  that  business ;  for  I  don’t  believe 
tliere ’s  a  boy  in  our  county,  though  I  say  it 
myself,  that '»  turned  out  and  tied  up  more  cattle  than 
I  have.  And  they  say  a  Governor  has  a  good 
deal  of  this  sort  of  work  to  du. 

No  more  at  present  from  your  lovinn^  nefTu, 

JACK  DOWNING. 

LETTER  XV, 

r.NCUE  JORRTA  SHOWS  REMARKABLE  RKnX  IN  THE  SCIENrR  OF 

pouncs,  and  adtinbs  mr.  downing  bt  all  means  to 
stand  as  a  candidate  for  governor. 

Downingvillb,  April  18, 183*0. 

7b  my  neffu^  Jack  Downing^  at  Portland : 

Dear  Jack— I  never  felt  nicer  in  my  life  than 
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1  did  when  I  got  your  lust  letter.  I  did  think  it 
was  a  kind  of  foolish  notion  in  you  to  stay  down 
there  to  Portland  all  Winter,  and  then  hire  out 
there  this  Summer.  I  thought  you  better  be  at 
home  to  work  on  the  farm ;  for  your  father, 
poor  old  gentleman,  is  hauled  up  with  the  ruma- 
tize  so,  he  won’t  be  able  to  du  hardly  a  week’s 
work  this  Summer.  But  I  Iwgin  to  bedieve  Jack 
knows  which  side  his  bread  is  buttered  yet.  For 
if  you  can  only  run  pretty  well  as  a  candidate 
for  Governor,  even  if  you  shouldn’t  be  elected, 
it  will  be  worth  more  to  you  than  the  best  farm 
in  this  county.  It  will  be  the  means  of  getting 
you  into  some  good  office  before  long,  and  then 
you  can  step  up,  ye  see,  from  one  office  to  an¬ 
other  till  you  get  to  be  Governor.  But  if  the 
thing  is  managed  right,  I  am  in  hopes  you’ll  get 
in  this  time,  and  the  Downings  will  begin  to 
look  up,  and  be  somebody.  It’s  a  very  good 
start,  your  being  nominated  in  that  are  paper 
down  to  Brunswick.  But  there’s  a  good  deal  to 
lx;  done  yet,  to  carry  it.  I’m  older  than  you 
arc,,  and  have  seen  more  of  this  kind  of  business 
done  than  you,  and  of  course  ought  to  know 
more  about  it.  Besides,  you  know  I’ve  always 
been  reading  the  papers.  Well,  in  the  first  place, 
you  must  fix  upon  the  name  of  your  party ;  I’m 
thinking  you  better  call  it  the  Detnoendic  National 
ReptMiean  party,  and  then,  ye  see,  you’ll  haul  in 
some  from  both  of  the  two  clever  parties  in  the 
State.  As  for  the  Jacksouites  and  lluntonitcs, 
I  wouldn’t  try  to  get  any  support  from  them  ;• 
for  after  such  rigs  as  they  cut  up  in  the  Legis¬ 
lator  last  Winter  the  people  back  here  in  the  coun¬ 
try  don’t  like  ’em  very  well.  I  think  it  would 
hurt  you  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  ’em. 
Then  you  must  get  a  few  of  your  friends  together 
in  Portland,  no  matter  if  there  aint  no  more  than 
half  a  dozen,  and  pass  some  patriotic  resolu¬ 
tions,  and  then  publish  the  duins  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  paper,  headed  the  voice  op  the 
PEOPLE :  and  then  go  on  to  say,  “  at  a  numerous 
and  respectable  meeting  of  Democratic  National 
Republicans  held  in  Portland  at  such  a  time,”  Ac., 

“  Resolved,  unanimously.  That  we  have  perfect 
confidence  in  the  exalted  talents,  the  unspotted 
integrity,  and  well-known  patriotism  of  Mr. 
Jack  Downing,  [or  perhaps  it  should  be  the  Hon. 
Jack  Downing,]  and  that  we  cheerfully  recom¬ 
mend  him  to  the  people  of  this  State  as  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  office  of  Governor. 

“  Resolved,  That  his  well-known  attachment  to 
the  interests,  the  principles,  and  usages  of  the 
Democratic  National  Republican  party,  eminent¬ 
ly  entitles  him  to  their  confidence  and  support. 

“  Resolved,  As  the  sense  of  this  meeting,  that 
nothing  short  of  the  election  of  that  firm  patriot. 


the  Hon.  Jack  Downing,  can  preserve  the  State 
from  total,  absolute,  and  irretrievable  destruc¬ 
tion. 

“  Resolved,  That  a  County  Convention  be 
called  to  ratify  the  doings  of  this  meeting,  and 
that  the  Democratic  National  Republicans  in 
other  counties  be  requested  to  call  Conventions 
lor  the  same  purpose. 

“  Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meet¬ 
ing  be  published  in  all  the  Democratic  National 
Republican  newspapers  in  the  State.” 

We  will  then  get  up  such  a  meeting  in  this 
town,  and  pass  some  more  highly  patriotic  reso¬ 
lutions  and  send  ’em  down,  and  you  must  have 
’em  put  into  the  paper,  headed  a  a  voice  from 
THE  COUNTRY.  And  then  we  must  get  a  few  to¬ 
gether  somewhere,  and  call  it  a  County  Oonveation, 
and  keep  rolling  the  snow-ball  over,  till  we 
wind  up  the  whole  State  in  it  Then,  ye  see, 
about  the  first  of  August  we  must  begin  to  pin 
it  down  pretty  snug  in  the  papers.  Kind  of 
touch  it  up  some  how  like  this :  Extract  of  a 
letter  from  a  gentleman  of  the  first  respectar 
bUity  in  York  County  to  the  Central  Committee 
in  Portland.  “The  Democratic  National  Re¬ 
publicans  here  arc  wide-awake  ;  York  County  is 
going  for  Mr.  Downing,  all  hollow ;  we  shall 
give  him  in  this  County  at  least  a  thousand  ma¬ 
jority  over  both  Smith  and  Hunton.”  Another 
from  Penobscot :  “  Three  quarters  of  the  votes 
in  this  County  will  be  given  to  Mr.  Downing ; 
the  friends  of  Smith  and  Hunton  have  given 
up  the  question,  so  satisfied  are  they  that  there 
is  no  chance  for  them.” 

Another  from  Kennebec  :  “  From  information 
received  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  upon  which 
perfect  reliance  may  be  placed,  we  are  enabled 
to  state,  for  the  information  of  our  Democratic 
National  Republican  friends,  that  there  is  not 
the  least  shadow  of  doubt  of  the  election  of  Mr. 
Downing.  It  is  now  rendered  certain  beyond 
the  possibility  of  mistake,  that  he  will  receive  from 
jive  to  ten  thoueand  majority  over  both  the  other  can¬ 
didates.’' 

If  this  don’t  carry  it,  you’ll  have  to  hang  up 
your  fiddle  till  another  year.  And  after  the 
election  li  over.  If  you  shouldn’t  happen  to  get 
hardly  any  votes  at  all,  you  must  turn  about 
with  perfect  indifference,  and  say  the  Democratic 
National  Republicans  didn’t  try — made  no  effort 
at  all — but  will  undoubtedly  carry  the  election 
next  year  all  hollow. 

P.  S. — If  you  get  in,  I  shall  expect  my  son 
Ephraim  to  have  the  office  of  Sheriff  in  this 
County.  The  other  offices  we’ll  distribute  at 
our  leisure. 

Your  aireetionate  uncle,  JOSHUA  DOWJilNG. 
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L£TTKK  XVI. 

XR  Dowxna  cn'ES  his  oninoN  aiout  newspapers. 

Extrad  qf  Lelitr  to  Uncle  Joshua. 

Portland,  March  30,  1830. 

In  one  of  my  letters,  you  know,  I  said  news¬ 
papers  were  dreadful  smoky  things,  and  anylHidy 
couldn’t  read  in  ’em  half  an  hour  without  hav¬ 
ing  their  eyes  so  full  of  smoke  they  couldn’t  tell 
a  pig-sty  from  a  meeting-house. 

But  I’m  thinking,  after  all,  they  are  more  like 
rum  than  smoke.  You  know  rum  will  some¬ 
times  set  quite  peaceable  folks  together  by  the 
ears,  and  make  them  quarrel  like  mad  dogs — so 
do  the  newspapers.  Rum  makes  folks  act  very 
aUy  — so  do  the  newspapers.  Rum  makes  folks 
see  double — so  do  the  newspapers.  Sometimes 
rum  gets  folks  so  they  can’t  see  at  all — so  do 
the  newspapers.  Rum,  if  they  take  tu  much  of 
it,  makes  folks  sick  to  the  stomach — so  do  the 
newspapers.  Rum  makes  folks  go  rather  crooked, 
reeling  from  one  side  of  the  road  to  t’other — and 
the  newspapers  make  one  half  the  politicians 
cross  their  path  as  often  as  any  drunkard  you  ever 
see.  It  was  the  newspapers,  uncle  Joshua,  that 
made  you  M  about  the  Speaker  last  Summer. 


and  lose  your  bushel  of  coru.  Remember  that, 
uncle,  and  don’t  believe  anything  you  see  in  the 
papers  this  Summer,  unless  you  see  it  in  the 
Daily  Courier. 

DOCKTMENT. 

CRAND  CAUerS  a¥  DOW.M.NOVILLE — THE  lOXO  AOONT  OVER, 
AND  THE  NOMINATION  OCT. 

From  the  Portland  Courier  of  July  21, 1830. 

We  delay  this  paper  something  beyond  the 
usual  hoiu:  of  publication  in  order  to  lay  before 
our  readers  the  important  intelligence  received 
yesterday  from  Downingville.  This  we  have 
been  able  to  accomplish,  tho’  not  without  extra¬ 
ordinary  exertions  and  extra  help.  But  the 
crisis  is  important— we  had  almost  said  appaling — 
and  d(  mands  of  every  patriotic  citizen  of  Maine 
the  highest  sacrifices  in  his  power  to  make.  The 
important  proceedings  of  the  grand  convention 
at  Downingville  reached  here,  by  c.xpress,  yes¬ 
terday  about  a  quarter  before  3  o’clock  P.  M., 
having  traveled  the  whole  distance,  notwith¬ 
standing  tho  extreme  high  temperature  of  .  the 
weather,  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  and  a  half  miles 
an  hour.  And  but  for  an  unfortunate  occur¬ 
rence,  it  would  undoubtedly  have 
reached  here  at  least  three  hours 
earlier.  Capt.  Jehu  Dooming  who, 
with  his  characteristic  magnanim¬ 
ity  and  patriotism,  volunteered  to 
bring  the  express  the  whole  way, 
having  taken  a  very  high  spirited 
steed  for  the  first  ten  miles,  was 
unfortunately  thrown  to  the 
ground  in  attempting  to  leap  a 
liarrier  which  lay  across  the  road. 
Two  of  his  ribs  wore  broken  by 
the  fall,  and  his  right  arm  so  badly 
fractured  that  it  is  feari  d  ampu 
tation  must  be  resorted  to,  liesidea 
several  other  severe  contusions  on 
various  parts  of  the  body.  We  are 
happy  to  hear,  however,  that  Doc¬ 
tor  Zachariah  Downing,  who.  on 
hearing  the  melancholy  intelli¬ 
gence,  very  promptly  repaired  to 
the  spot  to  otfer  his  professional 
services,  pronounces  the  Captain 
out  of  danger,  and  also  that  the 
Captain  bears  his  misfortune  with 
his  accustomed  fortitude,  express¬ 
ly  declaring  that  the  only  regret 
he  feels  on  the  occa.sion  is  the  de¬ 
lay  of  the  express.  Here  is  patri¬ 
otism,  a  devotedness  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  country,  and  to  gen¬ 
uine  Democratic  National  Repub- 
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lican  principles,  worthy  of  the  days 
of  the  Revolution. 

Lieut.  Timothy  Downing  forwarded 
the  express  the  remainder  of  the  way 
with  the  utmost  dispatch,  having 
run  down  three  horses,  one  of  which 
died  on  the  road.  But  we  keep  our 
readers  too  long  from  the  gratifying 
intelligence  received. 

GBAXD  DEMUOIUTIC  XATIOSAL  RIPTBUCA!! 

CON^•K^^^O!C. 

Dowxixuvilu,  Monday,  July  19, 1830. 

At  a  large  and  respectable  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Democratic  National  Re¬ 
publicans  of  Downingville  and  the 
neighboring  parts  of  the  State,  con¬ 
vened  this  day  at  the  center  school- 
house,  the  meeting  was  called  to  or¬ 
der  by  the  venerable  and  silver-haired 
patriarch,  old  Mr.  Zrhedee  Downing, 
who  had  not  been  out  to  a  political 
meeting  before  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.  The  venerable  old  gen¬ 
tleman  stated,  in  a  few  feeling  re¬ 
marks, the  object  of  the  meeting ;  that 
he  had  not  meddled  with  politics  since 
the  days  of  Jefferson  5  but  that  now,  cibasd  cacccs  at  dowmsoviux. 

in  view  of  the  awful  calamities 

which  threatened  to  involve  our  country  in  point  of  being  dashed  upon  the  breakers  of  po- 
total  ruin,  he  felt  it  his  duty,  the  little  re-  litical  destruction ;  and  whereas,  nothing  short 
maining  time  he  might  be  spared  from  the  grave,  of  the  most  prompt  and  vigorous  exertions  of  the 
to  lift  up  his  voice  and  his  example  before  his  patriotic  Democratic  National  Republicans  of 
children,  grand-childreu,  and  great  grand-child-  this  State  and  of  the  United  States  can  avert  the 
ren  whom  he  saw  gathered  around  him,  and  en-  impending  danger — 

courage  them  to  save  the  country  for  which  he  ‘‘And  whereas,  the  Jacksonites,  and  Adamsites, 
had  fought  and  bled  in  his  younger  years,  and  Huntonites,  and  Smithites,  have  so  multi- 
After  the  enthusiastic  applause  elicited  by  these  plied  in  the  land,  and  brought  things  to  such  a 
remarks,  the  old  gentleman  called  for  the  nomi-  pass,  that  our  liberties  are  unquestionably  about 
nation  of  a  chairman,  and  Joshua  Dowxixo,  to  receive  their  doom  forever  ;  therefore 
EsquiRK,  was  unanimously  called  to  the  chair,  « Resolved,  That  it  is  the  highest  and  most 
and  Mr.  Ephraim  Downing  appointed  Secretary,  sacred  duty  of  every  patriotic  Democratic  Na- 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Jacob  Downing,  voted,  that  tional  Republican  in  the  State  to  arouse  himself 
a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  draft  resolu-  and  buckle  on  his  political  armor,  and  make  one 
tions  to  lay  before  this  meeting.  Whereupon  last,  one  mighty  effort,  to  save  the  State  and  the 
Jotham  Downing,  Ichabod  Downing,  Zenas  Down-  country,  and  place  the  Constitution  once  more 
ing,  Levi  Downing,  and  Isaiah  Downing,  were  ap-  upon  a  safe  and  firm  foundation, 
pointed  said  committee,  and  after  retiring  about  “  Resolved,  That  the  awful  crisis  of  affikirs  in 

five  minutes,  they  returned  and  reported  the  this  State  requires  a  firm,  devoted  patriot,  a 

following  preamble  and  resolutions :  high-minded  and  gifted  stateanan,  and  a  uniform, 

‘•Whereas,  an  awful  crisis  has  arrived  in  the  unwavering  Democratic  National  Republican,  for 
political  affairs  of  our  country,  our  public  men  chief  magistrate. 

all  having  turned  traitors,  and  resolved  to  ruin  “  Resolved,  That  in  this  awful  crisis,  we  believe 

the  country,  and  make  us  and  our  children  all  eyes  of  all  true  patriots  are  turned  upon 

slaves  forever ;  and  whereas,  our  ship  of  State  the  hon  jack  downing, 

and  our  ship  of  the  United  States,  arc  both  late  of  Downingville,  but  since  last  Winter  a 
driven  with  tremendous  violence  before  the  fury  resident  in  Portland,  the  capital  of  the  State, 
of  the  political  tempest,  and  are  just  upon  the  “Resolved,  That  we  have  the  fullest  confidence 
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ia  the  talents,  integrity,  mural  worth,  tried  pa¬ 
triotism.  and  unwavering  and  unchangahle  ster¬ 
ling  Democratic  National  Republicanism  of  the 
lion.  Jack  Downing,  and  that  his  election  to  the 
office  of  Governor  in  September  next,  and 
nothing  else,  can  save  the  State  from  total,  un¬ 
utterable,  and  irretrievable  ruin. 

‘‘  Resolvc“d  therefore.  That  we  recommend  him 
to  the  electors  of  this  State  ns  a  candidate  for 
said  office,  and  that  we  will  use  all  fair  and  hon¬ 
orable  means,  and,  if  necessary,  will  not  stick  at 
some  a  little  (ftshonoralde,  to  secure  his  election. 

“  Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  all  the 
patriotic  Democratic  National  Republican's 
throughout  the  State,  to  be  up  and  doing ;  to 
call  county  meetings,  town  meetings,  school  dis¬ 
trict  meetings,  and  village  and  bar-room  meet¬ 
ings,  and  proceed  to  organize  the  party  as  fast 
as  possible,  by  appointing  standing  committees, 
and  central  committees,  and  corresjwnding  com¬ 
mittees,  and  bearers  and  distributers  of  hand¬ 
bills  ;  and  in  short,  ))y  doing  everything  that  the 
good  of  the  cause  and  the  salvation  of  the  coun¬ 
try  requires. 

“  Resolved,  conditionally,  That  incase  General 
Jackson  should  be  likely  to  be  reelected,  we 
highly  and  cordially  approve  of  his  Administra¬ 
tion,  and  believe  him  to  bo  second  to  none  but 
Washington  ;  but  in  case  he  should  stand  no 
chance  of  reelectlou,  this  resolve  is  null  and 
void. 

“  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention 
be  presented  to  Miss  Nabby  Downing,  for  the  use 
of  her  school-room  this  afternoon,  she  having 
with  a  generous  patriotism  dismissed  her  school 
for  that  purpose. 

“  Resolved,  Tha<  the  proceedings  of  this  con¬ 
vention,  signed  by  the  Chairman  and  Secretary, 
be  published  in  the  Portland  Daily  Courier,  the 
official  organ  of  the  Hou.‘  Jack  Downing’s  cor¬ 
respondence,  and  any  other  genuine  Democratic 
National  Republican  papers  in  the  State. 

“  JOSHUA  DOWNING,  Chairman. 

“  Attest :  EraRAix  Dowxixo,  Secretary.” 

We  are  assured  by  Lieutenant  Timothy  Down¬ 
ing,  with  whom  we  had  a  short  interview,  that 
the  best  spirit  prevailed  in  the  convention  ;  not 
a  dissenting  voice  was  heard,  and  all  the  reso¬ 
lutions  passed  unanimously.  We  add  an  extract 
or  two  from  private  letters. 

From  Ephraim  Downing  to  the  Hon.  Jack  Downing. 

“  Well,  Jock,  if  you  don’t  acknowledge  we’ve 
done  the  thing  up  in  style,  you’re  no  gentleman 
and  not  fit  for  Governor.  I  wish  you  to  be  very 
particular  to  keep  the  Sheriffs  office  for  me. 
Father  sayscousin  Jeremiah  has  thrown  out  some 
bints  that  he  shall  have  the  Sheriff’s  office.  But 


butter  my  ristbands,  if  you  do  give  it  to  him 
you’ll  go  out  of  office  again  next  year,  that’s 
positive.  Jerry’s  a  clear  factionist,  you  may  rely 
upon  that.  No,  no,  stick  to  your  old  friends 
and  they'll  stick  to  you.  I’m  going  to  start  to¬ 
morrow  morning  on  an  electioneering  cruise.  I 
shall  drum ’em  up  about  right.  You  only  keep 
a  stiff  Hpp('r  lip,  and  you'll  come  in  all  hollow.” 

From  Joi^hua  Dfwning,  Efq.^  to  the  Iltm.  Jack  Downing 

“  Dear  Jack,  things  look  well  here  ;  with 
prop(!r  exertions  I  think  you  may  rely  ujm)!!  suc¬ 
cess.  I  am  in  great  haste,  and  write  this  jest  to 
tell  you  to  be  sure  and  not  promise  a  single 
office  to  any  mortal  living,  till  I  sec  you.  These 
things  must  be  managed  very  prudently,  and 
you  stand  in  need  of  the  counsel  of  your  old 
uncle.  1  think  I  could  do  as  much  good  to  the 
State  by  being  appointed  Land  Agent,  as  any 
way  ;  but  I'll  determine  upon  that  when  I  see 
you. 

N.  B.  Make  no  promises. 

Your  affectionate  uncle,  JOSIll'.V. 

LETTEB  XVII. 

MR.  DOWSIXO  Tn.Ifl  ABOIT  THK  PORTI,A.VI>  TOWS-MKtrn.Vi. 

AXD  HOW  THE  VOTES  Tl'RNKD  OUT. 

roKTLAND,  September  16,  1830. 

Dear  Uncus  Ju.sui'a — I  suppose  you  would 
like  to  know  something  about  how  the  elec¬ 
tion  turned  out  down  here.  Soon  as  the 
lie'll  rung,  I  sot  out  to  go  to  the  town  hall,  but 
liefore  I  got  half  way  there,  I  met  chaises, 
and  wagons,  and  another  kind  of  chaises,  that 
went  on  four  wheels  and  was  shut  up  close 
as  a  hen-coop,  all  driving  ’Mher  wag,  jehii  like. 
IVhat  is  the  matter!  says  I ;  who’s  Ixiat ?  But 
along  they  went  snapping  their  whips  without 
answering  me  a  w  ord,  and  by  their  being  in  sich 
a  terrible  hurry  I  thought  sure  enough  they  had 
got  beat,  and  the  enemy  was  arter  ’em.  So  1 
steered  round  into  another  street  to  get  out  of 
the  way  for  fear  they  should  get  a  brush  at  me : 
but  there  was  as  many  more  of  ’em  driving  like 
split  down  that  street  tu.  Where  upon  arth  are 
they  all  going,  says  I  to  a  feller  that  overtook 
me  upon  the  fnll  run.  Going  ?  says  he ;  wliy  to 
bring  ’em  to  the  polls,  you  goose  ;  and  away  he 
went  by  me  in  a  whisk.  MTien  he  said  poles.  I 
thought  that  cousin  Ephraim  must  have  come  in 
with  a  load,  as  they’d  be  likely  to  fetch  a  good 
price  about  this  time,  and  I  concluded  nil  that 
running  and  driving  was  to  see  who  should  have 
the  first  grab  at  ’em.  I  called  to  him  to  tell  me 
where  Ephraim  was,  but  be  was  out  of  hearing. 

So  I  marched  along  till  I  got  to  the  town  hall, 
and  they  were  flocking  in  thick  as  hops.  When 
I  got  within  two  or  three  rods  of  the  house  a 
man  come  along  and  handed  me  a  vote  for  Mr. 
Smith  ;  I  stept  on  the  side-walk  and  another 
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mail  handed  mo  a  vote  for  Mr.  lluntoa  ;  and  1 
wont  along  towards  the  door  and  another  man 
banded  mo  a  vote  for  Mr.  Smith,  and  then 
another  handed  me  one  for  Mr.  lluntou.  And 
then  I  went  to  go  up  stairs  into  the  hall,  and 
there  was  a  row  of  alioiit  twenty  men,  and  all  of 
’em  gave  me  a  vote,  aliout  one-half  for  Smith 
and  one-half  for  llunton.  And  before  I  got 
through  the  hall  to  the  place  where  they  were 
firing  off  their  votes,  they  gave  me  about  twenty 
more  ;  so  if  I  had  been  a  mind  to  vote  for  Smith 
or  Hunton  I  could  liave  gin ’em  a  noble  lift  ;but 
that  wasn’t  what  I  was  arter.  I  was  looking  out 
for  the  interests  of  my  constituents  at  Downing- 
ville.  And  when  I  come  to  sec  among  so  many 
votes  not  one  of  ’em  had  my  name  on  it,  I  began 
to  feel  a  little  kind  of  streaked. 

I  went  out  again,  and  I  sec  the  chaises  and 
wagons  kept  coining  and  going,  and  I  found  out 
that  bringing  of  ’em  to  the  polls  meant  bringing 
of  ’em  to  vote.  And  I  a^kifd  a  feller  that  stooil 
there,  who  them  are  men,  that  they  kept  bring¬ 
ing,  voted  for.  Why,  says  he,  they  vote  for 
whichever  goes  arter  ’em,  you  goose-head  you. 
Ah,  says  I,  is  that  the  way  they  work  it?  And 
where  do  they  bring  ’em  from  ?  O,  says  he 
down  round  the  wharves,  and  the  outskirts  of 
the  town  and  any  where  that  they  can  catch  ’em. 
Well,  well,  thinks  I  to  myself,  I’ve  got  a  new 
rinkle,  I  sec  how  this  business  is  done  now.  So 
off  I  steered  and  hired  a  horse  and  wagon,  and 
went  to  hunting  up  folks  to  carry  to  town  meet¬ 
ing.  And  I  guess  liefore  night  I  carried  nearly 
fifty  there,  of  one  sort  and  another  ;  and  I  was 
sure  to  whisper  to  every  one  of  ’em  jest  as  they 
got  out  of  the  wagon,  and  tell  ’em  my  name  was 
Jack  Downing.  They  all  looked  very  good 
natured  when  I  told  ’em  my  name,  and  I  thought 
to  be  sure  they  would  all  vote  for  me.  But  how 
was  I  thunderstruck  when  the  vote  was  declared, 
and  there  was  1,008  for  Mr.  Smith,  009  for  Mr. 
llunton.  4  for  Mr.  Ladd,  and  one  or  two  for 
somebody  else,  and  not  one  for  me.  Now  was  ’nt 
that  too  bad,  uncle  ?  Them  are  faithless  politi¬ 
cians  that  I  carried  up  to  the  town  meeting !  if  I 
only  knew  who  they  were,  they  should  pay  for 
the  horse  and  wagon,  or  we’d  have  a  breeze 
about  it. 

Write  soon,  for  I  am  anxious  to  know  how 
they  turned  out  in  Downingville. 

Your  loving  nelTu,  JACK  DOWXIXG. 

USTTEK  XVin. 

RETUHX  or  VOTES  muX  DOWMVaviLUt— TBE  SKIES  LOOK 
BRIGHTER. 

DowkixotilU!,  Monday  Eve.,  September  13, 1830. 

2b  the  Hon.  Jack  Dooming,  Portland  ; 

Dear  Jack — I  have  just  returned,  puffing  and 
blowing,  from  town  meeting,  and  have  only  time 


to  tell  you  that  we  gave  you  a  confounded  good 
run  here.  If  your  friends  in  the  rest  of  the 
State  have  done  their  duty,  you  are  elected  by 
an  overwhelming  majority.  The  vote  in  this 
town  for  Governor  stood  as  follows : 


Hon.  Jack  ItoWNWO . 117 

Hun.  Samuel  E.  Smith . 000 

Hon.  Jouatban  G.  Hunton . 000 


Cupt  Jehu  Downing  is  elected  Representa¬ 
tive  ;  it  was  thought  to  be  due  to  him  by  the 
party  for  his  magnanimous  exertions  in  carry¬ 
ing  the  express  to  Portland  at  the  time  you 
were  nominated  by  our  grand  convention. 

In  great  haste,  your  uncle,  DOWNING. 

laUTl'KR  XIX. 

MR.  nOWM.NG  TRLU  HOW  HE  GOT  A  NEW  KINK  INTO  H» 
HEAD,  IN  CON8KQCENCR  OF  THE  BLOW-UF  OF  PRESIDENT 
JACK»ON^8  HKBT  CARINET. 

Portland,  April  26,  1831. 

Dear  Uncij:  Jo-shca — I’m  in  considerable  of 
a  kind  of  a  fiusteration  to-day,  because  I’ve  got 
a  new  scheme  in  my  head.  New  ideas,  you 
know,  are  always  apt  to  give  me  the  agitations 
a  little ;  so  you  mustn’t  wonder  if  my  letter 
this  time  does  have  some  rather  odd  things  in 
it.  I  don’t  know  when  I’ve  had  such  a  great 
scheme  in  my  bead  afore.  But  you  know  I  was 
always  determined  to  make  something  in  the 
world,  and  if  my  friend.s  ’ll  only  jest  stick  by 
me,  I  shall  make  common  folks  stare  yet.  Some 
thought  it  was  a  pretty  bold  push  my  trying  to 
get  in  to  be  Governor  last  year  ;  and  some  have 
laughed  at  me,  and  said  1  come  out  at  the  little 
end  of  the  horn  about  it,  and  that  I’d  better 
staid  up  to  Downingville  and  hoed  potatoes, 
than  to  be  fishing  about  for  an  office  and  not  get 
any  more  votes  than  I  did.  But  they  can’t  see 
through  a  millstone  so  fur  as  I  can.  Altho’  I 
didn’t  get  in  to  be  Governor,  its  made  me  known 
in  the  world,  and  made  considerable  of  a  great 
man  of  me,  so  that  I  shall  stand  a  much  better 
chance  to  get  an  office  if  I  try  again.  But  I 
must  make  haste  and  tell  you  what  I  am  at,  for 
I  am  in  a  groat  hurry.  I  guess  you’ll  stare 
when  I  tell  you  the  next  letter  you  ’ll  get  from 
me  will  be  dated  at  Washington,  or  else  some¬ 
where  on  the  road  between  here  and  there. 

O,  uncle,  W'e  have  had  some  great  news  here 
from  Washington ;  everybody’s  up  in  arms 
about  it,  and  can’t  hardly  tell  what  to  think  of 
it.  They  say  the  President’s  four  great  Secre¬ 
taries  have  all  resigned ;  only  think  of  that, 
uncle.  And  they  say  their  salaries  were  lix 
thousand  dollars  a-year  ;  only  jest  think  of  that, 
uncle.  Six  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Why,  a 
Governor’s  salary  is  a  fool  to  it.  On  the  whole, 
I’m  glad  I  didn’t  get  the  Governor’s  office.  I 
shall  start  for  Washington  to-morrow  moramg ; 
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or  I  don’t  know  but  I  shall  start  to-night,  if  I 
can  get  ready,  and  travel  all  night  It’s  best  to 
be  in  season  in  such  things,  and  I  shall  have  to 
go  rather  slow,  for  I’ve  got  pretty  considerable 
short  of  money,  and  I  expect  I  shall  have  to  foot 
it  part  way.  I  shall  get  there  in  about  a  fort¬ 
night,  and  I’m  in  hopes  to  be  in  season  to  get 
one  of  them  are  offices.  I  think  it’s  the  duty  of 
all  true  republicans  that  have  the  good  of  llie 
country  at  heart,  to  take  hold  and  help  the 
President  along  in  these  trying  difHcultics.  For 
my  part.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  take  one  of 
the  offices,  and  I  hope  some  other  good  men  will 
come  right  forward  and  take  the  others.  What 
a  shame  ’twas  that  them  arc  Secretaries  should 
all  clear  out,  and  leave  the  poor  old  General  to 
do  all  the  work  clone.  Why,  uncle,  they  had 
no  more  patriotism  than  your  old  boss. 

But  I  musu’t  stop  to  parley  about  it  now  ; 
what  I  want  to  say  is,  I  wish  you  to  write  a  re¬ 
commendation  to  the  President  for  me  to  have 
one  of  his  offices,  and  go  round  a.s  quick  as  you 
can  and  get  all  our  friends  at  Downingville  to 
sign  it,  and  send  it  on  to  Washington  as  fa.st  as 
possible  ;  for  it  would  e  no  more  than  right 
that  I  should  show  the  President  some  kind  of 
recommendation  before  he  gives  me  the  office.  I 
want  you  to  tell  the  President  that  I’ve  always 
been  one  of  his  strongest  friends ;  and  you 
know  I  always  have  spoke  w'cll  of  him,  and  in 
fact  he  it  the  beet  President  we  ever  had.  It  might 
be  well  for  you  to  quote  this  last  sentence  as  an 
“  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  Hon-  Jack  Down¬ 
ing.”  It  would  give  the  President  some  confi¬ 
dence  in  my  friendship,  and  the  “  Hon.”  would 
convince  him  that  I  am  a  man  of  some  standing 
in  this  State. 

Now  you  keep  up  a  good  heart,  uncle ;  you 
have  always  had  to  delve  hard  all  your  days  up 
there  on  the  old  farm,  and  you’ve  done  consid¬ 
erable  to  boost  me  up  into  an  office,  and  if  I  got 
hold  of  these  six  thousand  dollars  a  year,  you 
shall  have  a  slice  out  of  it  that  will  make  your 
old  heart  feel  light  again.  I  haven’t  named  it 
to  a  single  soul  here  except  Aunt  Sally,  and  I 
want  it  to  be  kept  a  profound  secret  till  I  get 
the  office,  so  as  to  make  them  are  chaps  that 
have  been  a  sneering  at  me  here,  stare  like  an 
owl  in  a  thunder  shower.  And,  besides,  if  it 
should  leak  out  that  I  was  going,  I’m  afraid 
somebody  else  might  get  the  start  of  me,  for 
there  are  always  enough  that  have  their  mouths 
open  when  it  rains  such  rich  pKtrridge.  But  it’s 
like  as  not,  the  newspapers  ’ll  blab  it  out  before 
I  get  half  way  there.  And  you  needn’t  think 
strange,  if  you  see  some  of  the  Boston  or  New 
York  papers  in  a  few  days  saying,  “  The  Hon. 


Jack  Downing  passed  through  this  city  yester¬ 
day,  on  his  way  to  Washington.  It  is  rumored 
that  he  is  to  be  called  upon  to  fill  one  of  the  va¬ 
cant  offices.”  But  I  must  stop,  for  it  is  time  I 
was  picking  up  my  duds  for  a  start.  Aunt  Sally 
has  been  darning  my  stockings  all  the  morning. 
Love  to  Aunt  and  Cousin  Nabby,  and  all  of  ’em. 
Good  by.  Your  loving  neff'u, 

JACK  DOWNING. 


IJ5TTEK  XX. 

MB.  DOWKTMO  TE1L9  ABOVT  THE  TALK  HB  HAD  WITH  THE 
MOSTO.Y  KDITOBS  ON  BIS  WAT  TO  WA8HINOTOM. 

Cmr  or  Nbw  Yoyk,  May  3,  1831. 

Dear  U.vcle  Josuca — I  have  got  so  fur  at 
lost,  and  a  pretty  hard  run  I've  had  of  it  to  get 
here,  I  can  tell  ye.  This  running  after  offices  is 
pretty  tuff  work  for  poor  folks.  Sometimes  I 
think  there  aint  much  profit  in  it  after  all,  any 
more  than  there  is  in  buying  lottery  tickets, 
where  you  pay  a  dollar  and  sometimes  get  four 
shillings  back,  and  sometimes  nothing.  How- 
somever  I  don’t  mean  to  be  discouraged  yet.  for 
if  I  should  give  out  now  and  go  back  again, 
them  are  so-ssy  chaps  in  Portland  would  laugh 
at  me  worse  than  they  did  afore.  What  makes 
me  feel  kind  of  down  hearted  about  it,  is  be¬ 
cause  I’ve  seen  in  the  newspapers  that  tu  of 
them  are  good  offices  at  Washington  are  gone  a 
ready.  One  Mr.  Living.ston ’s  got  one  of  ’em, 
and  Mr.  Woodbury  that  lives  up  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  ’s  got  tothcr,  and  I’m  considerable  afraid 
the  others  will  be  gone  before  I  get  there. 

I  want  you  to  be  sure  and  get  my  recommen¬ 
dation  into  tbe  post-office  as  soon  as  you  can,  so 
it  may  get  there  as  soon  as  I  do.  It’s  a  week 
to-day  since  I  started  from  Portland,  and  if  I 
have  good  luck  I’m  in  hopes  to  get  there  in 
about  a  week  more.  Any  how,  I  shall  worry 
along  as  fast  as  I  can.  I  have  to  foot  it  more 
than  three-quarters  of  the  way,  because  the 
stage  folks  ask  so  much  to  ride,  and  my  money’s 
pretty  near  gone.  But  if  I  can  only  jest  get 
there  before  the  offices  arc  gone  I  think  I  shall 
get  one  of  ’em,  for  I  got  a  good  string  of  rec¬ 
ommendations  in  Boston  os  I  come  along.  I 
never  thought  of  getting  any  recommendations 
of  strangers,  till  a  man  I  was  traveling  with 
kind  of  talked  round  and  round,  and  found 
out  what  I  was  after.  And  then,  says  he, 
if  you  want  to  make  out,  you  must  get  the 
newspaper  folks  to  give  you  a  lift,  for  they 
manage  these  matters.  And  he  told  me  I  better 
get  some  of  tbe  Boston  editors  to  recommend 
me,  or  it  would  be  no  use  for  me  to  go. 

I  thought  the  man  was  more  than  half  right, 
so  when  I  got  into  Boston  I  called  round  to  see 
the  editors.  They  all  seemed  very  glad  to  see 
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I  me,  when  I  told  ’em  who  I  was :  and  I  never 
I  see  a  better  set  of  true  Republicans  any  where 

I  in  the  State  of  Maine.  And  when  1  told  ’em 

that  I  was  always  a  true  Republican,  and  my 
father  and  grandfather  were  Republicans  before 
me,  they  all  talked  so  clever  about  patriotism, 
and  our  Republican  institutions,  and  the  good  of 
the  people,  that  I  couldn’t  help  thinking  it  was 
a  plaguy  shame  there  should  be  any  such  wicked 
parties  as  Federalists,  or  Huntonites,  or  Jack- 
sonites,  to  try  to  tare  the  country  to  pieces  and 
plague  the  Republicans  so. 

This  don’t  include  President  Jackson.  He 
isn’t  a  Jacksonitc,  you  know ;  he’s  a  true  Re¬ 
publican  as  there  is  in  Downingvilb.  I  had  a 
talk  with  the  Boston  Patriot  man  first.  He  said 
be  would  give  me  a  recommendation  with  a 
good  deal  of  pleasure ;  and  when  I  gut  my  office 
at  Washington  I  must  stick  to  the  good  old  Re¬ 
publican  cause  like  wax ;  and  if  all  true  Repub¬ 
licans  were  only  faithful  to  the  country,  Henry 
Clay,  the  Republican  candidate,  will  come  in  all 
hollow.  He’ll  be  the  next  President,  says  he, 
jest  as  sure  as  your  name  is  Jack  Downing. 

Then  I  went  to  see  the  editor  of  the  Boston 
Gazette.  He  said  he  certainly  should  be  very 
happy  to  give  me  a  recommendation ;  and  he 
I  trusted  when  I  got  to  Washington  where  I  should 
have  considerable  influencp,  I  should  look  well 
to  the  interests  of  the  Republican  party.  He 
said  there  was  an  immense  sight  of  intrigue  and 
underhand  work  going  on  by  the  enemies  of  the 
country  to  ruin  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  Republican 
candidate  for  President.  But  he  said  they 
wouldn’t  make  out ;  Mr.  Calhoun  had  found  out 
[  their  tricks,  and  the  Republicans  of  old  Virginny 
^  and  South  Carolina  were  all  up  in  arms  about 
[  it,  and  if  we  Republicans  in  the  Northern  States 

I  would  only  take  hold  and  fight  for  the  good 

‘  cause,  Mr.  Calhoun  would  be  elected  as  true  as 

I  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow. 

The  next  I  went  to  see  was  the  editor  of  the 
'  Boston  Statesman.  He  seemed  to  be  a  little  shy 

I  of  me  at  first,  and  was  afraid  I  was  n’t  a  true  Re¬ 
publican  ;  and  wanted  to  know  if  I  didn’t  run 
against  Governor  Smith  last  year  down  there  in 
Maine.  I  told  him  I  had  seen  Governor  Smith 
a  number  of  times  in  Portland,  but  I  was  sure  I 
never  run  against  him  in  my  life,  and  I  didn't 
think  I  ever  come  within  a  rod  of  him.  Well, 
he  wanted  to  know  if  I  wasn’t  a  candidate  for 
Governor  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Smith.  I  told 
him  no,  I  was  a  candidate  on  the  same  side. 
Wasn’t  you,  said  he — looking  mighty  sharp  at 
I  me,  tpasnH  you  one  of  the  Federal  candidates  for  Gov¬ 

ernor  t  My  stars.  Uncle  Joshua,  I  never  felt  my 
hair  curl  quicker  than  it  did  then.  My  hand 
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kind  of  draw’d  back  and  my  fingers  clinched  as 
if  I  were  jest  agoing  to  up  fist  and  knock  him 
down.  To  think  that  he  should  charge  me  with 
lieing  a  Federal  candidate !  it  was  too  much  for 
flesh  and  blood  to  bear.  But  I  cooled  down  as 
quick  as  1  could,  for  fear  it  might  hurt  me  about 
getting  my  office.  I  told  him  I  never  was  a 
Federal  candidate,  and  there  never  was  a  drop 
of  Federal  blood  in  me  ;  and  I  would  run  from 
a  Federalist,  if  I  should  meet  one,  as  quick  as  I 
wouid  from  poison.  That’s  right,  says  he,  I  like 
that,  that’s  good  stuff,  and  he  catched  hold  of  my 
hand  and  gave  it  such  a  shake,  I  didn’t  know 
but  he’d  a  pull’d  it  off. 

He  said  he  would  give  mo  the  best  recommen¬ 
dation  he  could  write,  and  when  I  got  to  Wash¬ 
ington  I  must  stick  to  the  old  Gineral  like  the 
tooth  ache,  for  the  Federalists  were  intriguing 
desperately  to  root  him  out  of  his  office  and  up¬ 
set  the  Republican  party.  If  the  Republicans 
could  only  be  kept  together,  he  said.  President 
Jackson,  the  Republican  candidate,  could  be 
elected  as  easy  as  a  cat  could  lick  he>r  ear ;  but 
if  we  sufferLd  ourselves  to  be  divided  it  would 
be  gone  goose  with  us,  and  the  country  would 
be  ruined.  So  you  mu.st  stick  to  the  reelection 
of  Gineral  Jackson,  said  he,  at  all  events ;  and 
then  he  kind  of  whispered  in  my  ear,  and  says 
he,  in  case  anything  should  happen,  if  Gineral 
Jackson  should  be  sick  or  anything,  you  must 
remember  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  the  Bepubliean 
candidate. 

I  told  him  he  never  need  to  fear  me  ;  I  shouid 
stick  to  the  Republican  party  thro’  thick  and 
thin.  So  I  took  my  recommendation  and 
trudged  along.  I  haven’t  time  to-day  to  tell 
you  how  I  got  along  with  the  rest  of  the  editors, 
and  a  thousand  other  things  that  I  met  with 
along  by  the  way,  and  all  the  fine  things  in  this 
great  city,  and  so  on.  But  I  shall  write  to  you 
again  soon.  Your  loving  neffu, 

_ JACK  DOWNING. 

lAiTTER  XXI. 

MR.  DOWiaSO  RBLiTES  HQ  ITTIRVIEW  WITH  MAJOR  ROAR,  AT 
SKW  YORK. 

Washixgtox  Cmr,  May  30, 1831. 

7b  fke  PorOand  Courier,  if  it  erer  gets  there,  away  Down 
Ecut  in  the  State  of  Maine,  to  le  tent  to  Uncle  Jmhua 
Downing,  up  tit  Downingritle,  leith  care  and  speed. 

Dear  Uncle  Joshua — I’ve  got  hcie  at  last,  to 
this  great  city  where  they  make  offices,  and  I’m 
determined  not  to  leave  it  till  I  get  one.  It 
isn’t  sich  a  great  city,  after  all,  as  New  York, 
though  they  do  a  great  deal  more  business  here 
than  they  do  at  New  York.  I  don’t  mean  ves¬ 
sel  business  and  trade,  for  there’s  no  end  to  that 
in  New  York,  but  in  making  offices  and  sich 
like  ;  and  they  say  it’s  the  most  profitable  bust- 
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ness  ill  the  country.  If  u  man  can 
get  hold  of  a  pretty  good  office,  he 
can  get  rich  enough  by  it  in  three  or 
four  yi'ars,  and  not  have  to  work 
very  hard  neither.  I  tell  you  what- 
uncle,  if  I  make  out  to  my  mind 
here,  I  shall  come  Iwek  again  one  of 
these  days  in  a  rather  guess  way  than 
what  I  come  on.  I  don’t  have  to  ft>ot 
it  again  I'll  warrant  you,  and  I  guess 
iwor  Aunt  Sally  won’t  have  to  set  up 
all  night  to  mend  my  coat  and  dam 
my  stockings.  You'll  see  me  coming 
drcs.«ed  up  like  a  lawyer,  with  a  fine 
carriage  and  three  or  four  bosses. 
And  then  them  are  chaps  in  Port¬ 
land  that  used  to  laugh  at  me  so 
about  being  Governor,  may  sneeze  at 
m3  if  they  dare  to,  and  if  they  don’t 
keep  out  of  my  way  I’ll  ride  right 
over  ’em.  I  had  a  pretty  tuff  time 
coming  on  here.  It’s  a  long,  tire¬ 
some  road  through  the  Jarseys.  I 
had  to  stop  twice  to  get  my  shoes 
tapt,  and  once  to  get  an  old  lady  to 


sow  up  a  rip  in  iny  coat  while  I 

chopped  wood  for  her  at  the  door  to 

pay  for  it.  But  I  shan’t  mind  alt  the  hard  work 

I’ve  had  of  it,  if  I  can  make  out  to  come  home 

rich. 

I  got  a  pretty  gooil  boost  in  Boston,  as  I  writ 
you  in  iny  last,  by  the  editors  giving  me  recom¬ 
mendations.  But  it  was  nothing  at  all  hardly 
to  what  I  got  in  New  York,  for  they  gave  me  a 
puUic  dinner  thiTO.  I  can’t  think  what’s  the 
matter  that  it  hasn’t  bt’cn  published  yet.  Major 
Noah  promised  me  he’d  have  it  all  put  into  the 
New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer  thi?  verj'  next 
day  after  I  left  New  York,  so  that  it  should  get 
to  Washington  as  soon  as  I  did  ;  and  now  I’ve 
licen  here  alxmt  a  week  and  it  hasn’t  come  yet. 
If  it  doesn’t  come  soon,  I  shall  write  an  account 
of  the  dinner  myself,  and  send  it  home  and  get 
it  put  in  the  Portland  Courier.  It  wa.s  a  most 
capital  dinner,  uncle ;  I  don’t  know  as  I  ever 
eat  hartier  iu  my  life,  for  lielng  pretty  short  of  I 
money  I  had  pinched  rather  close  a  day  or  two, 
and,  to  tell  the  truth.  I  was  as  hungry  as  a  liear. 
We  had  toasts  and  speeches  and  a  great  many 
good  things.  I  don’t  mean  sich  toast  as  they 
put  butter  on  to  eat,  but  toast  to  drink.  And 
they  don’t  exactly  drink  ’em  neither ;  but  they 
drink  the  punch  and  speak  the  toasts. 

I  can’t  think  Major  Noah  meant  to  deceive 
me  about  publishing  the  proceedings  of  the  din¬ 
ner,  for  he  appeared  to  be  a  very  clever  man. 
thongh  he  was  the  funnie.-t  chap  that  ever  I  see. 


MR.  UOWSIXO  KXaUNCINO  WORKS. 

There  wa.sn’t  a  man  in  New  York  that  befriended 
me  more  than  he  did  ;  and  he  talked  to  me  very 
candidly,  and  advised  me  all  about  how  to  get 
an  office.  In  the  first  place,  says  he,  Mr.  Down¬ 
ing,  you  can’t  get  any  kind  of  an  office  at  Wa.sh- 
ington  unless  you  are  if  true  blue  genuine  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Republican.  I  told  him  I  had  recom¬ 
mendations  coming  to  prove  that  I  was  all  that. 
They  are  very  strict,  says  he,  in  regard  to  that 
at  Washington.  If  James  Madison  should  apply 
for  an  office  at  IVa.shington,  says  he,  he  couldn’t 
get  it.  What,  says  I,  him  that  was  President !  for 
it  kind  of  startled  me  a  little  if  such  an  old 
Republican  as  he  was  couldn’t  get  an  office.  It’s 
true,  says  he.  if  James  Madison  should  apply 
for  an  office  he  couldn’t  get  it.  Why  not,  says 
I  ?  Because,  says  ho,  he  has  turned  Fedendisl.  It’s 
melancholy  to  think,  says  he,  how  many  good 
old  Republicans  at  the  South  are  turning  Feder¬ 
alists  lately.  He  said  he  was  afraid  there  wasn’t 
more  than  one  true  genuine  old  Democratic  Ri*- 
publican  left  in  Virginny,  and  that  was  old  Mr. 
Ritchie,  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer  ;  and  even  he 
seemed  to  be  a  little  wavering  since  Mr.  Calhoun 
and  some  others  had  gone  over. 

Well,  there’s  Mr.  Clay,  says  I,  of  Kentucky,  I 
don’t  think  he’ll  ever  flinch  from  the  Republican 
cause.  Henry  Clay,  says  he,  turning  up  his 
nose,  why  h('’s  been  a  Fedi^ralist  this  six  years. 
No,  no,  Mr.  Downing,  if  you  think  of  going  that 
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you  may  uh  well  tura  aljout  uud  go  home 
again  before  you  go  any  further.  What  gate, 
Kiys  I  ?  Why  to  join  the  Clay  party,  says  he.  I 
told  him  I  never  had  sich  a  thought  in  my  life  ; 

I  always  lielonged  to  the  Republican  party,  and 
always  meant  to.  He  looked  i-ather  good-na¬ 
tured  again  when  he  heard  that ;  and  says  he, 
do  you  know  what  the  true  Republican  doctrine 
is?  I  told  him  I  hud  always  had  some  kind  of 
an  idea  of  it,  but  I  didn't  know  a.s  I  could  explain 
it  exactly.  Well,  says  he.  I'll  tell  yon ;  it  is  to 
support  General  Jackson  for  reelection,  through 
thick  and  thin.  That  is  the  only  thing  that  will 
save  the  country  from  ruin.  And  if  General 
Jackson  should  be  unwell  or  any  thing  jest  be¬ 
fore  election,  so  he  could  not  be  a  candidate,  the 
trne  Rejmblican  doctrine  is  to  support  Mr.  Van 
Buren.  I  told  him  very  well,  he  might  depend 
upon  my  sticking  to  the  Republican  party,  all 
weathers.  Uiwn  that  he  set  down  and  wrote 
me  a  rwommendation  to  the  Pre.sident  for  an 
office,  and  it  almost  made  me  blush  to  see  what 
a  master  substantial  genuine  Republican  he 
made  me.  1  hod  a  number  more  capital  recom¬ 
mendations  at  New'  York,  but  I  havn’t  time  to 
tell  you  a1)out  ’em  in  this  letter.  Some  were  to 
Mr.  Clay,  and  some  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  some 
to  Mr.  Calhoun.  I  took  ’em  all,  for  I  thought 
it  was  kind  of  uncertain  whose  hands  I  might 
fall  into  hereafter,  and  it  might  Iw  well  enough 
to  have  two  or  three  strings  to  my  bow. 

I  havn’t  called  on  the  President  yet,  though 
I’ve  been  here  altout  a  week.  My  clothes  had 
got  so  shabby,  I  thought  I  better  hire  out  a  few 
days  and  get  slicked  up  a  little.  Three  of  the 
offices  that  I  come  after  are  gone  slick  enough, 
and  the  other  one’s  been  given  away  to  a  Mr. 
White,  but  he  wouldn’t  take  it ;  so  I’m  in  hopes 
I  shall  be  able  to  get  it.  And  if  I  don't  get 
that,  there’s  some  chance  for  me  to  get  in  to  be 
Vice  President,  for  they  had  a  great  Jackson 
meeting  here  ’tother  day,  and  they  kicked  Mr. 
Calhoun  right  out  doors,  and  said  the}'  wouldn’t 
have  him  for  Vice-President  no  longer.  Now 
some  say  they  think  I  shall  get  it,  and  some 
think  Mr.  Van  Buren  ’ll  get  it. 

Ilowsomever,  I  feel  pretty  safe,  for  Major 
Noah  told  me  if  I  couldn’t  get  anything  else, 
the  President  could  easily  make  a  foreign  mis¬ 
sion  for  me. 

Oh  dear  I  uncle,  it  makes  me  feel  kind  of  bad 
when  I  think  how  fur  I’ve  got  from  home. 

I  shall  call  on  the  old  Gineral  in  two  or  three 
days,  and  if  I  can  make  a  dicker  with  him  about 
the  office  I’ll  let  you  know. 

Your  lovin  neffu,  JACK  I  OW.VIXG. 

[To  be  continued  ] 


OLIO  SEASONINGS. 

Mr.  Brown  Treats  all  uis  Custoiiers. — Some  years  ago 
Ben  Brown  opened  a  store  in  Swoptown,  and  in  order  to 
hook  everybody  in  to  trade,  he  olTered  to  treat  every  one 
tliat  bought  anytliing  at  his  store.  Money  being  pretty 
scarce,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  barter  going  on  in  them 
days.  So  Sam  Jones  called  into  the  grocery  and  dry 
giKids  store  of  Mr.  Brown,  and  asked  for  a  darning  needle, 
offering  in  exchange  an  egg.  After  receiving  the  needle 
Jones  said : 

*•  Come,  Sir,  ain’t  you  going  to  treat?"’ 

“  What  I  on  that  trade  ?” 

“  Certainly— a  tntde ’s  a  trade,  lot  it  bo  big  or  little.” 

“  Well,  what  will  you  take?"’ 

A  glass  of  wine,  ”  said  Jones. 

Tlie  wine  was  pounsl  out,  when  the  siionge  said,  “  would 
it  be  asking  too  much  to  request  you  to  put  an  egg  into 
this  wine?  I  am  very  foud  of  wine  and  egg?” 

Appalled  by  the  man’s  meanness,  tiie  store-keeper  took 
the  identical  egg  which  he  had  received  fur  the  darning 
needle,  and  handed  it  to  his  customer,  who,  on  breaking 
it  into  bis  wine-glass,  discovered  tliat  it  contained  a 
double  yolk. 

”lA>ok  here,”  said  the  sponge,  ’’don’t  you  think  you 
ought  to  give  me  another  darning-needle?  this,  you  see. 
is  a  double  yolk?” 

”  Wherk  are  too  Gorao?” — An  anecdote  is  told  of  Fin¬ 
ney,  the  ’’revivalist,”  and  a  canaler,  to  the  foUowing 
effect : 

He  was  ”  bolding  forth  ”  in  Rochester,  and  in  walking 
along  the  canal  one  day,  came  across  a  boatman  who  was 
swearing  furiously.  Marching  up,  he  confronted  him,  and 
rather  abruptly  asked  : 

”  Sir,  do  you  know  where  you  are  going?” 

Tlie  un8us)iecting  man  innocently  replied  that  he  was 
going  up  the  canal  on  his  boat. 

”No,  Sir,  you  are  not,”  continued  Finney  ;  “you  are 
going  to  hell  taster  than  a  canal  boat  can  convey  you.” 

Tlie  boatman  looked  at  him  with  a.stonishment  fur  a 
minute,  and  then  returned  the  question  : 

“Sir,  do  you  know  where  you  are  going ?"’ 

’’  I  expect  to  go  to  Heaven.” 

’’  No,  Sir  I  you  are  gning  right  into  tht  canal 

And,  suiting  the  action  to  tlie  words,  he  took  Fiuney  in 
his  arms  and  tosseil  him  into  tlie  water,  where  he  would 
have  drowned  had  not  the  boatman  relented  and  fished 
him  ouL 

It  was  a  habit  of  Lonl  Flden,  when  Attorney-General, 
to  close  his  speeches  with  some  remarks  justifying  his 
own  character.  At  the  trial  of  Horne  Tooke,  speaking  of 
his  own  reputation,  he  said  : 

’’  It  is  the  little  inheritance  I  have  to  leave  my  chil 
dren,  and  by  God’s  help,  I  will  leave  it  unimpaired.” 

Here  he  shed  tears  ;  and,  to  the  astoni.shment  of  those 
present,  Mitford,  the  Solicitor-General,  began  to  weep. 

“Just  look  at  Mitford,”  said  a  bystander  to  Horne 
Tooke;  “what  on  earth  is  be  crying  for?”  Tooke  re¬ 
plied  : 

’’  He  is  crying  to  think  what  a  little  inheritance  Elden’s 
children  arc  likely  to  get.” 

’’  I  REALLT  can't  sing,  believe  me.  Sir,”  was  the  reply  of 
a  young  laily  to  the  repeated  requests  of  an  empty  fop. 

’’  I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe,  madam,”  ngoined  he. 
with  a  smirk,  “  that  you  are  fishing  for  compliments.” 

’’  No,  Sir !”  exclaimed  the  lady  ;  ’’  I  never  fish  in  so 
shallow  a  stream.” 
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FASHIONS  FOR  MARCH. 

Wk  introduce  to  our  ladies  this  month  a  new  and  beau¬ 
tiful  style  fur  Spring  Mantilla,  the  design  of  which  has 
been  furnished  by  E.  S.  Mills  k  Co.,  No.  80  Chambers-st. 
It  is  a  Paris-made  article,  called  the  Zephyr  Mantilla,  hut 
can  be  easily  imitated.  Material,  white  silk,  richly  em¬ 
broidered  with  flowers  and  crotchet  open-work  application ; 
edge  scolloped,  and  crotchet,  with  white  beads  and  bugles 
intermixed  with  the  embroidery.  The 
bows  on  each  shoulder  give  it  an  ex¬ 
tremely  beautiful  and  tasty  eSect.  Bu¬ 
gles  and  beads  are  now  being  introduced 
quite  extensively  in  the  Paris  and  London 
styles. 

As  to  the  general  aspect  of  toilets,  a 
lady  who  aims  at  keeping  pace  with  the 
&shions  may  fairly  he  compared  to  a  bird 
in  a  cage,  being  imprisoned  within  the 
bars  of  her  steel,  willow  or  whalebone  pet¬ 
ticoat.  Very  lately,  a  little  boy,  only  flve 
years  old,  the  son  of  a  friend  of  ours,  who 
had  long  been  coveting  one  of  those  col¬ 
ored  India-rubber  balloons  now  on  sale  at 
all  the  toy-shops,  was  heard  to  exclaim  : 

“  I  want  a  balloon,  a  good  big  one,  at 
big  as  mama’s  cage.” 


“What  do  you  mean  hy  ‘mama’s  cage  f’”  asked  his 
papa  in  astonishment. 

“  Why,  there  was  a  man  came  yesterday,  and  said  to 
mama’s  maid :  ‘  Miss,  I  have  brouglit  your  mistress's 
cage.’  And  I  saw  it,  and  mama  got  into  it  directly,  and 
looked  as  big  as  the  balloon  1  want  you  to  buy  me.” 

Musun  Slkevk,  with  two  puffings  separated  by  inser¬ 
tions  of  embroidered  muslin.  Deep  trimming  of  embroid¬ 
ered  muslin  and  Valenciennes  raised  by  a  bow. 


MrSUX  StSKVE. 


